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EDITORS’ PREFACE, 





THERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
«written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. ' Zhe Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The: 
Speakers Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Expositor's Bible, and other similar series, have their 
speciai place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
series of Commentaries as the Xurzgefasstes exegetisches' 
Handbuch sum A. T.; De Wette’s Kuregefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch sum N. T.; Meyer's Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch's Brblischer Commentar über das 
A. T.; Lange's Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack's 
Handkommentar sum A. T.; Holtzmann's Handkommentar 
sum N. T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been*produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLuMMER, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
interpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
clergymen, and will be written in a’ compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
or summary of contents. "Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general character; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical note« will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices „f the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archaeological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical 
Exegesis. The Volumes will constitute a uniform series 
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Tug following eminent Scholars are engaged upon the 
Volumes named below :— 


Esra and 
Nehemiah. 


Psalms, 


Proverbs. 


Job. 
Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, 


Daniel, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Rev. T. K. CHBEYNE, D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, University of Oxford. 

The Rev. A. R. S. Kenney, D., D., Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Edinburgh. 

J. F. STzNNING, M.A., Fellow of Wadham Coll 
Oxford, and the late Rev. H. A. Wurrz, M.A., Feb 
low of New College, Oxford. 


G. BucHANAN Gray, M.A., Lecturer in Hebrew, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 


The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. [Now Ready. 

The Rev. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

The Rev. GEORGE Moore, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

[Now Ready. 

The Rev. H. P. Smitn, D.D., late Professor of Bibli- 
cal History, Amherst College, Mass. [Now Ready, 

The Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., Professor of Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

The Rev. EDwARD L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of Ho- 
brew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


The Rev. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, 


P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


The Rev. CHARLES A. Briccs, D.D., Edward Rob. 
inson Professor of Biblical Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


The Rev. C. H. Tov, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
[Now Ready. 


The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. 


The Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Hebrew, Free Church College, Ediaburgh. 


The Rev. A. F. KigkPATRICK, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Cambridge, England. 


The Rev. Joun P. Peters, Ph.D., late Professor of 
Hebrew, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, 
> Rector of St. Michael's Church, New York 

ity. 


Minor Prophets. W. R. Harper, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the 


University of Chicago, Illinois, 
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St. Matthew. 


St. Mark. 


8t. Luke. 


Harmony of 
the Gospels. 


Acts, 


Romans, 


Corinthians. 
Galatians, 


Ephesians 
and Colossians. 


Philippians 
and Philemon, 


The Pastoral 
Epistles. 


Hebrews. 
St. James. 


Peter and Jude. 


The Epistles 
of John. 


Revelation. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Rev. WiLLoucHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


The Rev. E. P. GouLp, D.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 
[Now Ready. 


The Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., Master of Uni- 
versity College, Durham. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Oxford, and the Rev. WILLOUGHBY 
C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


The Rev. FREDERICK H. CHaAsEg, D.D., Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 


The Rev. WiLLIAM SANDAY, D.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and the Rev. A. C. HRADLAM, M.A., Fel- 
low of All Souls’ College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. ARCH. RoBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King's 
College, London. 


The Rev. Ernest D. BuRTON, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Literature, University of Chicago. 


The Rev. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., D.Lit., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin. 
[Vow Ready. 


The Rev. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature, Union Theological seg yet 
New York City. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College, and DEAN IRELAND, Professor of Exegesis, 
Oxford. : 


The Rev. A. Naisme, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in 
King's College, London. f 


The Rev. James H. Rorzs, A.B., Instructor of New 
Testament Criticism in Harvard University. 


The Rev. CHARLES Bice, D.D., ius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, [Mow Ready. 


The Rev. S. D. F. SALMoND, D.D., Principal and 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Free Church Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. 


The Rev. Roszgt H. CHARLES, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Greek in the University of Dublin. 
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PREFACE 


THE following Commentary is primarily philological. Its 
aim is to ascertain with as great precision as possible the 
actual meaning of the writers language. The Com- 
mentaries which have been regularly consulted are those 
of Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, amongst the 
ancients; and amongst the moderns, Alford, Barry, De 
Wette, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer (W. Schmidt), Moule, von 
Soden, and the Speakers; also for Ephesians, Harless, 
Stier, and Macpherson; and for Colossians, Lightfoot. 
The Commentary of von Soden, though concise, is very 
acute and independent Mr. Moules also, although 
bearing'a modest title, is of great value. Other writers 
have been occasionally consulted. Much use has been 
made of Fritzsche's occasional notes in his various com- 
mentaries, especially in connexion with the illustration 
of the language of the Epistles from classical and late 
Greek authors. Wetstein, of course, has not been over- 
looked. 

The text adopted is that of the Revisers, except 


where otherwise stated. 
T. K, ABBOTT. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


rn 


§ 1. TO WHAT READERS WAS THE EPISTLE ADDRESSED? 


THIS question cannot be treated apart from that of the genuine- 
ness of dy 'Eóéro in i. 1. 

MSS. All extant MS. authority, with three exceptions, is in 
favour of the words. The three exceptions are x B 67%. 

In x they are added by a later hand (x°). 

In B they are also added by a corrector (B5), although Hug 
was of opinion that the correction was by the first hand. 

In 67 they were written by the original scribe, but are expunged 
by the corrector. Possibly this correction is not independent of 
B. Lightfoot observes that & reading in St. Paul's Epistles sup- 
ported by x B 67? almost always represents the original text. 

In addition to these, however, we have the express testimony 
of Basil that the words were absent from the most ancient, or 
rather all the ancient, MSS. in his day. His words are: mois 

brurrDAov, és *yvgoíos Tvopévow TQ. Gyre di dreyyóceus, 
Óvras abrods Idialöyrus dwönanev, eimwy' rots dyios rots oben xai 
mros dv XpuorQ "Inoov‘ oUro yàp xal ol xpd jv wapadeddxacs xal 
Yes dv rots raàaiois rev Ayrıypadavy eüpijkapev (Adv. Eunom. ii. 19). 
The hypothesis that he is referring, not to dv Egér, but either 
to rots or to obo:, is quite untenable. How strange it would be 
that he should go on to quote the words xal wıorois ly Xp. 'L, 
which had no relation to the interpretation in question, and omit 
the intervening & 'E$éce, the absence of which was no doubt 
what gave rise to it! The otrw ydp must surely refer to the whole 
quotation as he gives it. Moreover, he distinguishes the MSS. 
from of xpd pôv, by which he doubtless meant Origen, who 
omitted the words. Besides, his proof from this passage (against 
Eunomius), that Christ may be called ô àv, would have no founda- 
tion if he had read iv "Eko after oto:w.! 


3 It has been said that Basil's statement is not confirmed. The objection is 
doubly fallacious. His statement as to what he had himself seen does not need 
8 
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Versions. All the Versions have the words, but it must be 
borne in mind that we have no MSS. of any of these as old as 
x B. 

Fathers, efc. Origens commentary is quoted in Cramers 
Catena as follows: 'Opcyévgs 9€ pyon éxi uóvov Eperiwv elpouev 
xeipevov, TÒ ‘ rois äyloıs Trois ober” kal Inroupev el py mapdAxcı (i.e. is 
redundant) wpowxeinevov Tò “ rois dylots rois obo" rl Sivarar opat- 
vav’ dpa ow el py deep dv Tj Eó ürond now éavro) ô 

patay Muset TO dv, oUres ol peréxovres ToU Óvros, yívovras 
T xadovpavor oiovel dx ToU pù elya els rd elvas “L£eAdfaro yàp ò 
@eds rà py övra” dyoiv ò abrös IaóAos “lya rà Óvra karapy)jop," 
x... As rots dyioss rots odo occurs with dy and the name of the 
place in other Epistles (2 Cor., PhiL ; cf. Rom. i. 7), it is clear that 
what Origen refers to as used of the Ephesians only is rois obo: 
without dy Epiro. 

Tertullian informs us that Marcion gave the Epistle the title 
“ad Laodicenos " (Adv. Marc. v. 17): “ Ecclesiae quidem veritate 
epistolam istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad Laodicenos, 
sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare (s.e. falsify)! gestiit, 
quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator; nihil autem de titulis in- 
terest, cum ad omnes apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam." Com- 
pare sd:d. 1 1, “ praetereo hic et de alia epistola, quam nos ad Ephesios 
praescriptum (2.e. superscribed) habemus, haeretici vero ad Laodice- 
nos.” It is clear from this that Marcion had not the words 4v 
"Egér in his text. But it is also inferred with great probability that 
Tertullian himself had them not. For he does not charge Marcion 
with falsifying the text but the title, and he vindicates the title “ad 
Ephesios" by an appeal to the “ veritas ecclesiae," not to the actual 
words in the text, which would have been conclusive. Moreover, 
how strange the remark, “nihil autem de titulis interest," etc., if he 
had v 'E$cv in the text of the apostle! It is clear that “ titulus" 
here means the superscription, not the address in the text. 

Lightfoot points out that there are indications in the earlier 
Latin commentators that in the copies they used the word 
* Ephesi," if not absent, was in a different position, which would 
betray its later introduction. Thus in the middle of the fourth 
century, Victorinus Afer writes: “Sed haec cum dicit ‘Sanctis 

i sunt fidelibus Ephesi quid adjungitur? ‘In Christo Jesu’” 
Mai. Script. Vett. Nova Coll. iii. p. 87). 

Ambrosiaster, in his Commentary, ignores “ Ephesi": “Non 
solum fidelibus scribit, sed et sanctis: ut tunc vere fideles sint, 
si fuerint sancti in Christo Jesu." 
confirmation, while as to the fact that the most ancient copies in his day did not 
contain the words, he is fully supported. 

3 e Interpolare” in Latin writers means usually to furbish up old articles so 
89 to make them look new, i 
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Sedulius Scotus (eighth or ninth century) writes: “Sanctis. 
Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo. Et 
fidelibus. Omnes sancti fideles sunt, non omnes fideles sancti, 
etc. Qui sunt in Christo Jesu. Plures fideles sunt, sed non in 
Christo,” etc. The omission of “ Ephesi” in the quotations from 
the text is of no importance; but the position of “qui sunt” is 
remarkable. It would seem as if some transcriber, finding 
“ sanctis qui sunt et fidelibus in Christo Jesu,” and stumbling 
at the order, transposed “qui sunt” into the position in which 
Sedulius, or some earlier writer whom he copies, appears to have 
found them. 

Jerome is doubtless referring to Origen when he says (ix Joc.): 
“ Quidam curiosius (z.e. with more refinement) quam necesse est, 
putant ex eo quod Moysi dictum sit * Haec dices filiis Israel : qui 
est misit me,' etiam eos qui Ephesi sunt sancti et fideles, essentiae 
vocabulo nuncupatos. . . . Alii vero simpliciter non ad eos, qui 
sint, sed qui Ephesi sancti et fideles sint, scriptum arbitrantur." 
This is obscurely expressed, and it is not clear whether he means 
to refer to a difference of reading. But as we know that he had 
read Origen's commentary, he can hardly have been ignorant of 
the fact that the interpretation he quotes implied the omission of 
ev 'Edéco, and the reader will observe that the word is “ scriptum,” 
not “scriptam,” as some commentators have quoted it. If this is 
taken strictly it must refer to the reading. 

When we turn to the Epistle itself we find its whole tone and 
character out of keeping with the traditional designation. St. 
Paul had spent about three years at Ephesus ''ceasing not to 
warn every one day and night with tears" (Acts xx. 31). On his 
last journey to Jerusalem he sent for the elders of Ephesus to 
meet him at Miletus. His address to them (Acts xx. 18 sqq.) is 
full of affectionate remembrance of his labours amongst them, and 
of earnest warnings. The parting is described in touching words: 
“They fell on his neck and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for 
the words which he spake, that they should see his face no more.” 
There was no Church with which his relations were more close, 
nay, so close and affectionate, or in connexion with which he had 
such sacred and affecting memories. We might expect a letter 
written to Ephesus to be full of personal reminiscences, and 
allusions to his labours amongst them ; instead of which we have 
a composition more like a treatise than a letter, and so absolutely 
destitute of local or personal colouring that it might have been 
written to a Church which St. Paul had never even visited. We 
need not attach much importance to the absence of personal 
greetings. There are no special salutations in the Epp. to the 
Corinthians and to the Philippians, for example, perhaps because, 
as Lightfoot says: “Where all alike are known to us, it becomes 
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irksome, if not invidious, to select any for special salutation." 
But there is not even a general friendly greeting as in those 
Epistles ; there is nothing but the impersonal eipyvy rots á0eA ois, 
«.r.A., Vi. 23. But in addition to the general greeting in Phil., 
for example, dowdoaode rdvra dytov . . . domalovraı dyads ol avv 
(poi ddeAdboi, x.r.A., that Epistle abounds in personal reminis- 
cences, to which there is no parallel here. Even the Epistle to 
the Colossians, whom St. Paul had never seen, betrays a more 
lively personal interest. 

It is impossible to explain this on the supposition that the 
Epistle was addressed to the Ephesian Church, so loving to the 
apostle and so beloved. 

But we may go farther than this, for there are expressions in 
the Epistle which seem impossible to reconcile with the supposition 
that it is addressed to that Church. Ch. i. 15, “ Having heard of 
your faith," etc, may perhaps be explained, though not very 
naturally, as referring to the period since his departure from them. 
Not so the following: iii. 2, “For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner 
of Christ Jesus in behalf of you Gentiles, —if indeed ye have heard 
of (or ‘were instructed in’) the dispensation of the grace of God 
which was given me to you-ward”; iv. 21, 22, “But ye did not 
so learn Christ, if indeed ye heard of Him, and were taught in 
Him," etc. 

Dr. Hort thinks the usual reply to the argument from the two 
latter passages true and sufficient, namely, that e/ye “is not in- 
frequently used with a rhetorical or appealing force where no real 
doubt is meant to be expressed," and St. Paul could not express 
any real doubt in either case about any Church of Proconsular 
Asia, any more than about the Ephesian Church. 

Let it be granted that eiye does not imply the existence of a 
doubt, it certainly (as an intensified “if”) implies that doubt is not 
inconceivable. It cannot mean more than “I am sure," “I do not 
doubt,” “I know,” “I am persuaded.” But this is not the way in 
which a man expresses himself about a matter of his own experi- 
ence, or in which he has himself been the agent. A preacher 
occupying a friend’s pulpit may say “I know,” or “if indeed ye 
have been taught,” but not when addressing those whom he has 
himself taught. 

Dr. Hort in confirmation of his remark about the appealing 
force of eiye refers to Ellicott’s note, which is a notable instance of 
petitio principii. Having said that eiye “ does not in itself imply the 
rectitude of the assumption made,” as Hermann’s Canon implies 
(“elye usurpatur de re quae jure sumpta creditur"), but that this must 
be gathered from the context, he proceeds: “In the present case 
there could be no real doubt ; * neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur 
(iii, 2) poterant Ephesii quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam 
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biennio praedicaverat, Estius; comp. ch. iv. 21; 2 Cor. v. 3; 
Col. i. 23. No argument, then, can be fairly deduced from these 
words against the inscription of this Ep. to the Ephesians." "That 
is to say, if eiye implied doubt, the Epistle could not be addressed 
to the Ephesians; but it was so addressed, therefore ečye does not 
imply doubt, and therefore is not inconsistent with such an 
address. The three passages referred to in illustration are singu- 
larly unsuitable for the purpose. Ch. iv. 21 belongs to the very 
Epistle in question. In 2 Cor. v. 3, elye xai évdvodpevor ob yupvoi 
e öueda, and in Col. i. 23, eiye émuiévere rp wiora, x.7.., it is 
the future that is spoken of, and the particle has its usual sense, 
“if, as I assume.” Lightfoot, indeed (on Gal. iii. 4), expresses the 
opinion that in the N.T. eiye is even less affirmative than «rep. 

Eph. iii 4 also (whether we adopt Hort's view that åvayıvó- 
oxovres means * reading the O.T. Scriptures " or not) seems to imply 
that the author was not well known to his readers. The Ephesians 
had not now first to learn what St. Paul's knowledge of the 
mystery was. 

In the early Church the Epistle was universally regarded as 
addressed to the Ephesians. It is so referred to in the Muratorian 
Canon; by Irenaeus (Haer. i. 3. 1,4; i. 8. 4; v. 2. 36); by 
Tertullian (quoted above); by Clement of Alexandria Son 
iv. 65); and by Origen, who, as we saw above, had not & E$ér 
in his text (Comment. ix loc., and Contra Celsum, ii. 20). 

There is one important exception to this general belief, namely, 
Marcion, who, as above mentioned, held the Epistle to be 
addressed to the Laodiceans. This fact has been generally put 
aside as of no importance, it being supposed that this was a mere 
critical conjecture of Marcion (as Tertullian assumes), and prob- 
ably suggested by Col. iv. 16. But considering the antiquity of 
Marcion, who was of earlier date than any of the Catholic writers 
cited, we are hardly justified in treating his evidence so lightly, 
seeing that he could have no theological motive for changing the 
title. Even if his “ad Laodicenos " was only a critical conjecture, 
this would justify the inference that the destination of the Epistle 
was at that time to some extent an open question. But it is 
unlikely that he should have been led to adopt this title merely by 
the fact that mention is made elsewhere of an Epistle (not to, but) 
from Laodicea. There is nothing in the Epistle itself to suggest 
Laodicea. It is, then, not improbable that he had seen a copy 
with év Aaodıxeia in the text. 

Passing by this, however, for the present, we have the following 
facts to account for: First, the early absence of éy "E¢écw. As 
Lightfoot puts it: *We have no direct evidence that a single 
Greek manuscript during this period (second and third centuries) 
contained the words in question. The recent manuscripts to 
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which Basil refers in the latter half of the fourth century, are the 
earliest of which this can be distinctly affirmed " (Biblical Essays, 

p. 381). Secondly, the early and universal recognition in the 
Church of the Epistle as written to the Ephesians. 

Writers who hold èv ’Edeow to have been an integral part of 
the original text suppose the words to have been omitted for 
critical reasons, namely, because they seemed not to agree with 
the character of the Epistle. This theory, to be plausible, would 
require the facts to be reversed, £e. that the words should be 
omitted by the later not the earlier authorities, and that the 
opinion of the early Church should be vacillating. In fact, it 
explains the unanimity of early opinion by supposing that & 
"Edéow was read without question, and explains the early omission 
of the words by supposing that opinion was not unanimous. 

Apart from this, the theory postulates a critical study of the 
relations between the apostle and the Churches which it would be 
a complete anachronism to ascribe to that early age. Much later, 
indeed, we find Theodore of Mopsuestia led by dxovoas in i. 15 to 
regard the Epistle as written by St. Paul before he had seen the 
Ephesians. “Numquam profecto dixisset se auditu de illis cognos- 
centem gratiarum pro illis facere actionem, si eos alicubi vel 
vidisset, vel ad notitiam ejus illa ratione venire potuissent." So 
also Severianus and Oecumenius. But it did not occur to 
Theodore or the others to question the correctness of the text. 

An accidental omission of the words is out of the question. 
The only hypothesis that agrees with the facts is that the Epistle 
was in some sense an encyclical or circular letter. This seems to 
have been first suggested in a definite form by Ussher (Ann. V. et 
N. Test. A.D. 64) : “ Ubi notandum, in antiquis nonnullis codicibus 
(ut ex Basilii libro ii. adversus Eunomium, et Hieronymi in hunc 
Apostoli locum commentario, apparet) generatim inscriptam fuisse 
hanc epistolam, rois äyioıs rois oboe kai zrwrrois ev Xpt Incot, vel 
(ut in litterarum encyclicarum descriptione fieri solebat) sanctis 
qui sunt... el fidelibus in Christo Jesu, ac si Ephesum primo, 
ut praecipuam, Asiae metropolim missa ea fuisset; transmittenda 
inde ad reliquas (intersertis singularum nominibus) ejusdem pro- 
vinciae ecclesias: ad quarum aliquot, quas Paulus ipse nunquam 
viderat, illa ipsius verba potissimum spect ıverint.” 

There are two forms of this hypothesis. The first (agreeing 
with Ussher's view) supposes that a blank was originally left after 
Trois obo, which would be filled in with the names of the respective 
Churches for which the copies were intended, while in the Church 
at large some copies would be circulated with a vacant space, in 
which case, of course, in the copies made from these the blank 
would be disregarded. Or we might suppose, with Hort, that 
there was originally only one copy sent by the hand of Tychicus, 
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the blank being filled orally when the Epistle was read in each 
place, and the name so supplied being naturally written in the 
copy or copies which would be made for preservation there. 

The objection most strongly urged against this view is that 
there is no trace of copies with any other name in the place of 
"E¢éow in the text, and that it is highly improbable that none such 
should have been preserved. A little consideration will show that 
no weight i is to be attached to this argument. The Epistle “from 
Laodicea " was either identical with the present Epistle or distinct 
from it. In the latter case, it has wholly perished, not a single 
copy having been preserved even to the time of Marcion. In the 
former case, only the copies bearing other names than that of 
Ephesus disappeared. Is not this quite natural? When copies 
were in demand, where would they be sought for but in the metro- 
politan city and commercial centre of Ephesus? No interest would 
attach to any particular address. Why, then, should it be thought 
much more probable that all copies should have been allowed 
to perish than that only those with names of minor importance 
should fail to be multiplied? Indeed, the fact itself is not certain, 
for it is not improbable that a transcript from the Laodicean copy 
was in Marcion's hands. In any case, we have a close parallel in 
the fact that the ancient copies which omitted & 'Ederg had 
already before Basil's day been superseded by those which inserted 
the words, and although X B remain (being on vellum), no suc- 
ceeding copyists have a trace of the reading until we come to the 
late corrector of 67. 

It must be admitted that this plan of leaving blanks savours 
more of modern than of ancient manner, and resembles the 
formality of a legal document more than the natural simplicity of 
St. Paul. Indeed, we have examples in 2 Cor. i. 1 and Gal. i. 2 
of the form of address which he would be likely to adopt in an 
encyclical letter. Besides, any hypothesis which makes Ephesus 
the chief of the Churches addressed, is open, though in a less 
degree, to the objections alleged above against the traditional 
designation. 

A second form of the hypothesis supposes the sentence to be 
complete without anything corresponding to év 'E$e«. Origen’s 
view of the meaning of the passage when these words are not read 
has been quoted above, viz. “to the saints who are." 

This view has been recently espoused by Dr. Milligan (Enc. 
Brit., art. “ Ephesians”), who translates: “To the saints existing 
and faithful in Christ Jesus.” But the passages to which he refers 
in justification of this are by no means sufficient for the purpose. 
They are—Col. ii. 3, dv © eloı wdvres oi Onoarpoć . . aroxpudot : 
ib. 10, kaí dore èv abro merÀnpwpévor: iii. 1, 08 ô Xowrós tory ly 
defia rot Bot xabrjpevos. 
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In these the predicate is completed by dv 9, &v avr, ob, and so 
the passages supply no parallel to the supposed absolute use of 
Trois obs. here as “those existing." Besides, xai wwrois comes in 
very awkwardly and weakly after such an epithet. Bengel, again, 
interprets: “ Sanctis et fidelibus qui sunt in omnibus iis locis, quo 
Tychicus cum hac epistola venit," so that rois obcw = “ qui praesto 
sunt,” comparing Acts xiii. I, xarà rjv obcay xkAnciav, and Rom. 
xiii 1, al 8¢ odrat dfoveia. But in the former case év "Avrioxeig 
had just preceded, so that only &xei has to be supplied; in the 
latter the verb simply means “to be in existence.” Not to dwell 
on the untenable suggestion that rots ofaw should be taken with 
dyios (“the saints who are really such"), there remains the 
perfectly matical construction, *the saints who are also 
faithful” (see note £s» Joc). The difficulty of the construction is 
actually diminished by the absence of & "Edécy. 

The Epistle, then, is best regarded as addressed, not to a 
Church, but to the Gentile converts in Laodicea, Hierapolis, and 
Colossae, and elsewhere in Phrygia and the neighbourhood of 
that province. This is the view adopted by Reiche, Ewald, and 
(independently) by Prof. Milligan (who, however, supposes the 
Epistle addressed only to the Gentile converts of Laodicea and 
Colossae) It meets most of the difficulties. It explains the 
absence of local references combined with the local limitation 
implied in vi. 22. It also escapes the difficulty of supposing a 
blank space in i. r. Further, it explains the remarkable expression, 
Col iv. 16, “the Epistle from Laodicea.” That the Epistle 
referred to was not written to Laodicea appears highly probable 
from the fact that a salutation is sent through Colossae to the 
Laodiceans, which would be inexplicable if they were receiving by 
the same messenger a letter addressed to themselves; and the 
expression *from Laodicea" agrees with this, since Tychicus 
would reach Laodicea first, so that the Colossians would receive 
the letter from thence. Moreover, the hypothesis explains the 
remarkable fact that the Epistle contains no allusion to doctrinal 
errors such as had taken so great a hold in Colossae. Yet that 
such errors extended at least to Laodicea is not only probable, but 
is confirmed by the apostle's direction that the Epistle to Colossae 
should be read in Laodicea also. 

There is no difficulty in understanding how the title “to the 
Ephesians " would come to be attached to the Epistle, since it was 
from Ephesus that copies would reach the Christian world generally. 
A parallel case is the title of the Epistle to the Hebrews, zpos 
‘Efpaiovs, which, though of doubtful appropriateness, was never 
questioned. Once accepted as addressed to the Ephesians, the 
analogy of other Epistles in which rots ojew is followed by the 
name of a place would naturally suggest the insertion of év 'Edécw. 
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The hypothesis that the Epistle is a “circular” letter has been 
adopted (with various modifications) by a very great number of 
scholars, including Bengel, Neander, Harless, Olshausen, Reuss, 
Arch. Robertson, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Hort, B. Weiss, Wold- 
Schmidt, Milligan. 
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External Evidence. — The earliest express reference to the 
Epistle as St. Paul's is that of Irenaeus; but inasmuch as, if not 
genuine, it must be much later than St. Paul evidence of 
acquaintance with it on the part of early writers is important. 
When we add to this the fact that it professes to be St. Paul's, we 
are fairly justified in saying that evidence of its reception is 
evidence of its genuineness. We begin then with— 

Clement of Rome, c. 64, ô éxAefdpevos tov Kupiov 'Inorotv 
Xpioréy kai pâs Ov abroU eis Aadv weprcovcrov. Compare Eph. i. 4, 
5, xabüs d£eAcfaro Yuäs ey aire . . . mpoopioas ?)uás . . . da T9000 
Xpiorov, Still closer is c. 46, 4 obyt &va @edv Exonev kal &va 
Xpwróv; xol &y mveüpa rhs xdpıros TO ékyvOiv d$ pâs xal pia 
xAjots dy Xpiorg; compare Eph. iv. 4-6. Again, c. 36, qvewxOyoav 
uov oi dpOarpoi ns xapdias; cf. Eph. i. 18. And c. 38, drorac- 
oiodu &acros TQ mAnycıov avrov ; cf. Eph. v. 21. 

The part of the Didach& called the Two Ways contains the 
following (Did. iv. 1o, 11, also worked up by Barnabas, xix. 7): 
oix éxcrages SovAw cov 1) raidtony rois èri Tov abróv Beöv Arilovaw, 
dy wıxpia cov; and to servants: tpets de of ĝo brrorayoeode rois 
Kupias piv ws TUTQ Beot dv aicxvvy xal póß. Compare Eph. 
vi 9, 5. The coincidence is in substance rather than in words, 
but it is best accounted for by supposing a knowledge of our 
Epistle. 

Ignatius, Æ. ad Eph. c. 12, IIavAov ovuuvorar (ore), ToU 
Tyucpévov, . . . ôs éy adom EmiotoAj prynpoveda pov dy Xpioro 
"Invot. Many writers (including Hefele, i Zc., Alford, Harless, 
and, less decidedly, Westcott and Robertson) render this “in all 
his Epistle," viz. to you, or “in every part of his Epistle? But 
this is untenable. For, in the first place, it is ungrammatical ; 
certainly no example has been produced which is quite parallel. 
Hefele adduces máca 'lepooóAvpa, Matt. ii. 3; and was 'lopa5A, 
Rom. xi 26; but these are proper names. Other supposed 
parallels are examined by Lightfoot, iz /oc. Two have been 
relied on by later writers, viz. Acts xvii. 26, mì wavrés mpocwrmrov 
ns yris, and Aristot. EA. Vic. i. 13. 7, wavy copa. But neither are 
these analogous. There is only one mpoowrov rs y5s, hence this 
term is used (not, indeed, with way) without the article in the 
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Sept. (Gen. iv. 14, vi. 7, xi. 8, mp. wdons rìs yjs- Luke xxi 35). 
It is easy to understand, then, how it should come to be so used 
even with zay preceding. 

At first sight wav oa@pa in Aristotle, Lc, seems to present a 
closer parallel. The passage runs: Set róv moAırınöv eldévat müs Tà 
mepi Wuxys’ orep kai rov ójaA ovs Geparevovra, Kal way Tapa; ie. 
he that heals the eyes must know the whole body. But côpa in 
the abstract sense, z.e. as meaning, not this or that individual body, 
but the body as opposed to the soul, is used by Aristotle without 
the article, just as yvyyj is also used (see, for example, E£A. Nie. i. 8. 
2; 6. 12, etc). In this particular instance the omission of the 
article was, in fact, necessary to precision; for wav ro capa might 
mean the body of him whose eyes were to be healed, whereas 
what is intended is the human body generally. Since, therefore, 
wav cua here does not mean the whole individual body, it 
furnishes no parallel to the alleged meaning of doy émoroAq, and 
we are compelled to abide by the rendering “in every Epistle." 

But, in the second place, the proposed rendering gives a 
wholly unsuitable sense. The fact of St. Paul devoting a letter to 
the Ephesians would deserve mention, but to what purpose to say, 
“in his whole letter to you he mentions you"? We do not speak 
of making mention of a man to himself, nor did the Greeks so use 
pvnpovevev. But even if this were possible, it would be, as Light- 
foot says, “singularly unmeaning, if not untrue,” of the present 
Epistle. Alford, indeed, thinks the expression fully justified, and 
quotes Pearson, who says: “Tota enim Epistola ad Ephesios 
scripta, ipsos Ephesios, eorumque honorem et curam, maxime 
spectat, et summe honorificam eorum memoriam ad posteros trans- 
mittit. In aliis epistolis apostolus eos ad quos scribit saepe 
acriter objurgat aut parce laudat. Hic omnibus modis perpetuo 
se Ephesiis applicat," etc. All this if said of the Ephesians in a 
letter addressed to others might be called pyypovever, although 
this would be a strangely weak word to use. Does not “acriter 
objurgare” involve pyynpovedev as much as “laudare”? But the 
peculiarity of the Epistle is that nothing is mentioned or even 
alluded to which is personal to the Ephesians. 

Kiene (Stud. u. Krit. 1869, p. 286) understands by ráoņ 
érurroAn “an entire letter," but without attempting to show the 
possibility of this rendering. But can we say that St. Paul 
mentions the Ephesians “in every letter”? Allowing for a 
natural hyperbole we may answer, Yes. Ephesus and the 
Christians there are referred to either alone or with others in Rom. 
xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 32, xvi. 8, 19; 2 Cor. i. 8sq.; and 1 and 2 Tim. 

The longer recension of Ignatius has ôs wavrore év rais Senoeoww 
abro? pynpovever duav. The Armenian Version reads prypovevo, 
which would be true to fact, for in five out of the six other 
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Epistles, Ignatius does mention the Ephesians. But the authority 
is insufficient. 

Accepting, then, the usual reading and the grammatical render- 
ing, we cannot infer from the words that Ignatius knew the Epistle 
as addressed to the Ephesians. Rather they would suggest the 
opposite conclusion. For, when Ignatius desired to remind his 
readers of St. Paul's regard for them, it would be strange that he 
should only refer to the mention of them in other Epistles, and 
not at all to that which had been specially addressed to them. 

The word oyuuvora: has been thought to have been suggested 
by Eph. i. 9, iii. 3, 4, 9, etc.; but this is very precarious, for St. 
Paul uses no expression there which would suggest Ignatius' word, 
and ovppvorys is used by Origen (Zn Jes. Naue Hom. 7, li. p. 
413) “ipse (Paulus) enim est symmystes Christi,” and by Hip- 
polytus (#» Dan. p. 174, Lagarde). 

The question as to Ignatius knowledge and reception of the 
Epistle is quite a different one. In the address of his Epistle he 
has several expressions which may have been suggested by the early 
verses of our Epistle: rj etAoynpévy, zAnpwpati, mpowpurpéry Tpó 
alóvov elvat . . . eis óav, ExAckeyuevmw, èv HeAnnarı ToU warpos. 
More certain is cap. i., pupyral övres roð «ov, borrowed apparently 
from Eph. v. 1, and Polyc. 5, áyazüy ras ovpBiovs as ó Kúpios rw 
éxxAnoiay, a reminiscence of Eph. v. 29. In the following ch. vi. 
the reference to the Christian's mayorA(a was probably suggested 
by Eph. vi 11, although the parts of the armour are differently 
assigned. Also Ign. EA. c. 9, as óvres Mo. vao? warpös, Troıuac- 
péva els olxodounv Geo marpös (Eph. ii. 20-22). 

Contemporaneous with Ignatius is the Zfistle of Polycarp to 
the Philippians. It contains two quotations from the present 
Epistle in cap. i., xapiré &ore ceowopevor, oix é£ épyov, from Eph. 
ii. 5, 8, 9; and c. 12 (of which the Greek is lost), “ut his scripturis 
dictum est, irascimini et nolite peccare et, sol non ocadat super 
iracundiam vestram, from Eph. iv. 26. Some commentators, indeed, 
suppose that Ignatius here is, independently of our Epistle, making 
the same combination of two O.T. texts, or that both adopt 
a combination made by some earlier writer. "That is to say, they 
regard “let not the sun go down on your wrath" as a quotation 
from Deut. xxiv. 13, 15, verses which have nothing in common 
with this but the reference to the sun going down, for what they 
deal with is the hire of a poor man and the pledge taken from the 
poor. That two writers should independently connect the words 
in Deut. with those in Ps. iv., changing in the former “his hire" 
into “your anger," is beyond the bounds of probability. As to 
the difficulty which is found in Polycarp citing the N.T. as 
Scripture, perhaps the explanation may be that, recognising the 
first sentence as a quotation from the O.T., he hastily concluded 
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that the second was so also. For in the context immediately 
preceding he confesses that his acquaintance with the Scriptures 
was not equal to that of the Philippians. "This is at least more 
probable than an accidental coincidence. 

Hermas, Mand. iii., has, dAndelav dyara xai raca GAnOela dx 
TOU oTopatés cov levonetods: doubtless from Eph. i iv. 25, 29. A 
little after we have, pnd? Avrny érdyew TQ mveinarı T eure xai 
dry Get ; ; cf. 25. ver. 30. Again, Sim. 1X, 13, &rovraı els ty mveina xai 
ty copa, and 17, pia ristis aùrôv éyévero, seem to be reminiscences 
of Eph. iv. 4, 5. 

The Valentinians also quoted the Epistle, iii. 4-18, as ypady 
(Hipp. Philos. vi. 34). 

By the close of the second century the Epistle was universally 
received as St. Paul's. Irenaeus, adv. Haer. v. 2. 3, has, xaĝùs ô 
paxapıos IlatAds drow, èv Tfj mpös "Edecious émwroAg" Gre péÀy 
dopey TOD owparos, èk THs capkOos aŭro xai èk Tey doTéwy aro 
(Eph. v. 3o). Also i. 8. 5, he similarly quotes Eph. v. 13. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. 865, having quoted 1 Cor. xi. 3 and Gal. v. 16 sqq., 
with drei ô dwöcroAos, adds, 56 xai éy rjj mpos "Eberiovs ypadpe’ 
Uroragaópevot aAANAoıs dy $éBo ®eov, x. T. À., Eph. v. 2 1-25. Also 
Paed. i. $ 18, ô ämöoroAos érioréAAwy mpös Kopv6ious pnoìv (2 Cor. 
xi. 2) vane capéorara 82 "EQeaío:s ypaguv . . . A€yuw péxpi karay- 
THOwpev ot TAVTES, x.r.À., Eph. iv. 13-15. Tertullian and Marcion 
have already been quoted. 

From this evidence it is all but certain that the Epistle already 
existed about 95 A.D. (Clement), quite certain that it existed about 
IIO A.D. (Ignatius, Polycarp). 

Not to be overlooked as an item of evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle is the mention, in Col. iv. 16, of an Epistle 
* from Laodicea." This has been already referred to for a different 
purpose. We learn from it that St. Paul wrote at or about the 
same time, besides the Epistles to Philemon and to the Colossians, 
an Epistle of a more or less encyclical character, not addressed to the 
Laodiceans, else it would be cailed the Epistle “to Laodicea,” or 
*to the Laodiceans," and, for a similar reason, not addressed by 
name to any particular Church or Churches. It must also be 
considered highly probable that it was conveyed by the same 
messenger, Tychicus, for it was not every day that St. Paul would 
have the opportunity of a disciple travelling from Rome (or even 
from Caesarea) to Laodicea. It is hardly credible that a Church 
which carefully preserved and copied the unimportant private letter 
to Philemon, should allow this important encyclical to be lost. 
There was a further guarantee of its preservation in the fact that 
this did not depend on one single Church. Now, here we have 
an Epistle which satisfies these conditions; it is in some sort at 
least an encyclical letter; according to the best evidence, it was 
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not addressed to a particalar Church, and indirectly it purports to 
have been written about the same time and conveyed by the same 
messenger, as the Epp. to the Colossians and to Philemon. This 
would amount to nothing if there were reason to suspect a forgery 
suggested by Col. iv. 16. But this is entirely out of the question, 
tor there is not the slightest indication in the Epistle which could 
lead an ordinary reader to that identification. So effectually, 
indeed, was it concealed, that with the exception of the heretic 
Marcion, it does not seem to have occurred to any ancient writer ; 
and on what ground Marcion judged that the Epistle was to the 
Laodiceans we do not know. We do know, however, that his 
adoption of that title did not lead others to think of Col. iv. 16, 
and even his own disciples seem not to have followed him.! 

Whatever probability belongs to this identification (and the 
reasons alleged against it have little weight), goes directly to con- 
firm the genuineness of the Epistle, and must in all fairness be 
taken into account. As the Canon of Marcion must have been 
drawn up before the middle of the second century, there is 
evidence of the general reception of the Epistle as St. Paul's at 
that period. 

Many of the ablest opponents of the genuineness admit the 
early date of composition and reception of the Epistle. Ewald 
assigned it to about 75-80 A.D. Scholten also to 80. Holtzmann, 
Mangold, and others to about 100. The late date 140, assigned 
by some of the earlier critics, is irreconcilable with the evidence 
of its early recognition. 

Internal Evidence.— Objections. The genuineness of the Epistle 
appears to have been first questioned by Schleiermacher (who 
suggested that Tychicus was commissioned to write it) and Usteri ; 
but the first to examine the internal evidence in detail was De 
Wette. His conclusion was that it is a verbose amplification 
(* wortreiche Erweiterung”) of the Epistle to the Colossians, and 
in style shows a notable falling off from that of St. Paul. Against 
the subjective element of this estimate may be placed the judg- 
ment of Chrysostom, Erasmus, Grotius, and Coleridge. Chrysos- 
tom says: “ The Epistle overflows with lofty thoughts and doctrines 
. « « Things which he scarcely anywhere else utters, he here ex- 
pounds" ymv c$ópa yépa ray vonudruv: & yàp pydapod 
éfOeyfaro, ravra dyrauda SyAot. Erasmus (although noting the 
difference in style, etc.): “Idem in hac epistola Pauli fervor, 
eadem profunditas, idem omnino spiritus ac pectus" He adds: 

1 This is tfoot's explanation of the perplexing passage in Epiphanius 
(Haerss. why Ea sia speaks of Marcion as recognising the ug to the 
Een aeo poros of the so-called Ep. to the Laodiceans. He blames . 

ion for ci Eph. iv. 5, not from Eph., but from the Ep. to the 
Laodiceans See Li Biblical Essays, p. 33 
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* Verum non alibi sermo hyperbatis, anapodotis, aliisque incom- 
moditatibus molestior, sive id interpretis fuit, quo fuit usus in hac, 
sive sensuum sublimitatem sermonis facultas non est assequnta. 
Certe stilus tantum dissonat a caeteris Pauli epistolis ut alterius 
videri possit nisi pectus atque indoles Paulinae mentis hanc prossus 
illi vindicaret.” Grotius: * Rerum sublimitatem adaequam verbis 
sublimioribus quam ulla unquam habuit lingua humana.” Coleridge 
(Table Talk): “The Epistle to the Ephesians . . . is one of the 
divinest compositions of man. It embraces every doctrine of 
Christianity ;—first, those doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and 
then those precepts common to it with natural religion." Others 
have also judged that, as compared with Colossians, it is in system 
* far deeper, and more recondite, and more exquisite " (Alford). 
De Wette was answered by Lünemann, Meyer, and others. 
Some of the critics who followed De Wette went beyond him, 
rejecting the Ep. to the Colossians also, which he fully accepted, 
and assigning to both a much later date, Schwegler and Baur, 
finding in the Epistle traces of Gnostic and Montanist language 
and ideas, ascribed both Epistles to the middle of the second 
century. Similarly Hilgenfeld, who, however, attributed the Epistles 
to distinct authors. The fallacy of these latter speculations has 
been shown by Holtzmann, who has devoted an entire volume to 
the criticism of the two Epistles (Kritik der Epheser und Kolosser- 
briefe auf Grund einer Analyse ihres Verwandtschaftsverhältnisses, 
Leipz. 1872). His conclusion is that the writer of the present 
Epistle had before him a genuine, but much shorter, Epistle to 
the Colossians, on which he founded his encyclical, and that the 
same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the Colossians. 
(This was first suggested by Hitzig, 1870.) Soden (in two articles 
in the Jahré. f. Prot. Theol. 1885, 1887) maintained the genuine- 
ness of Col. with the exception of nine verses, and in his Comm. 
he withdraws this exception, regarding only i. 162, 17 as a gloss. 
Lastly, the most recent writer on the subject, Jülicher (Es- 
leitung in das Neue Testament, 1894), will only go so far as to say 
that our Epistle cannot with certainty be reckoned as St. Paul’s, 
while neither can its genuineness be unconditionally denied. 
Objections from the Language of the Epistie.—Let us first notice 
the argument from the language of the Epistle. Holtzmann re- 
marks, as favourable to the Pauline authorship, that it contains 
eighteen words not found elsewhere in the N.T. except in St. 
Paul dpa oiv occurs eight times in Romans, and besides only in 
Gal. i and 2 Thess. and Eph. each once; à, a favourite of St. 
Paul, occurs in Eph. five times (not in Col). But the favourable 
impression created by this is outweighed by the peculiarities found 
` in the Epistle. It is indeed admitted that the existence of dza£ 
Aeyöpeva would be no argument against the genuineness, if only 
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they were not so numerous. There are, in fact, 42 words which 
are d. A. (in the N.T.), not including aiypaAwrevew, which is in a 
quotation. (Holtzmann reckoned only 37, but Thayer gives 42.!) 
This number, however, is not greater in proportion than that in 
admitted Epistles of St. Paul. Romans contains 100 (neglecting 
quotations) ; 1 Cor. 108; 2 Cor. 95; Gal. 33; Phil. 41 (Col. has 
38). The percentage is, in fact, rather less in our Epistle (see 
Robertson, Dict. of Bible, i. 954a, note). It is, indeed, fair in such 
a comparison to take account of St. Paul’s vocabulary rather than 
that of the N.T. generally. Accordingly, Holtzmann notes that 
there are here 39 words which, though occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., are not found in St. Paul (the Pastoral Epp. and Col. are, 
of course, not counted). In Col. there are 15. Some of these, 
indeed, are such common words, that it is somewhat surprising 
that St. Paul has not used them elsewhere, such as äyvora, áraráo, 
Sapov, <bpövnars, tos, to which we may add, though not common, 
cuwrnpov, evomAayyvos. But then, each of these occurs only once, 
and hence they cannot be regarded as indications of a different 
writer. Of the other words that have been noted as peculiar, 
some belong to the description of the Christian’s armour, and for 
these there would be no obvious place except in connexion with 
a similar figure; while others, such as xarapriopés, mpookaprepmars, 
öcıörns, cannot properly be reckoned as peculiar, since in other 
Epistles we find xarapri(w, karaprıoss, mpooxaprepeiv, dciws. So also, 
although avoıfıs does not occur elsewhere, dvocgis rod ordparos, 
vi 19, is parallel to 2 Cor. vi. 11, 7d ordua juóv dvéwye. Even 
without making these allowances, there is little difference between 
this Epistle and that to the Galatians, for example, in this respect. 
The latter Epistle, which is rather shorter, contains, in addition to 
32 awag Aeyopeva, 42 words which, though occurring elsewhere in 
the N.T., are not found in the other Epistles of St. Paul. Such 
calculations are, indeed, futile, except in connexion with words so 
frequently used as to be characteristic of the writer. 

More weight is to be given to the principle of the objection, 
that words are used here to express certain ideas which St. Paul is 
in the habit of expressing differently, and, again, that words used 
by him are here employed with a different meaning. But when 
we come to the instances we find them few, and for the most part 
unimportant. Of the first class, De Wette mentions rà êrovpávia 
for “heaven” (five times); rà zvevparwd. for “spirits” ; duaßoAos 
twice (elsewhere only in 1 and 2 Tim.) xoopoxpdrwp, cwrijpiov.” 
Soden adds, as favourite words of the writer, pefodeia (twice), and 
deoyuos (twice). These, with ra érovpadyvia and ddBodos, he says, 
it is strange not to find slipping from St. Paul’s pen elsewhere. As 
to Bécjuos, however, it actually occurs in Philemon, and Holtz- 

3 See list at end of the Introduction. 
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mann had already pointed out that it was not to be expected 
except in Epistles written when St. Paul was a prisoner. Asto 
SedBoAos, of which much has been made because St. Paul elsewhere 
uses Xaravas, if the writer of the Acts, or of the Fourth Gospel, 
and other N.T. writers, could use Zaravas and óuífioXos indiffer- 
ently, why might not Paul use the former in his earlier Epistles, 
and the latter twice in this? The difference is only that between 
the Hebrew and the Greek forms, and is analogous to that between 
IIérpos and Kn¢as, of which the former is used twice and the latter 
four times in the Epistle to the Galatians. Again, although ra 
érovpavia (which is not = “the heavens ”) is not found elsewhere in 
St. Paul, the adjective occurs with the meaning “heavenly” in 
I Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49, and in Phil ii. 10. Other un-Pauline ex- 
pressions are found in rà GeAjpara, al dtavom, mpó xaraßoAns 
kócuov, bwrilev as a function of the apostle, ô dpxwv rijs éfovcias 
TOU dépos, ó ®eös ro) Kupiov pav "Iyoo0 Xpwrod (i. 17. 3) ; vetpa. 
TOU vods, 7] dyia éxxAnoia (ver. 27, not, however, in this form); of 
dy AmdoroAoı xal mpodrjrau, tore ywooxovres, Sidovai twa rf (i. 22, 
iv. 11); dyadös mpds rt (iv. 29); dyaräv röv Kúpov (Paul has åy. 
röv Oer), &yaxáy riy. éxxAnoiay, of Christ; eis máras Tas yeveàs Tov 
alvos Trav aluvay, 

It is, for the most part, only by their number that these and 
similar instances can be supposed to carry weight as an objection 
to the Pauline authorship; two or three, however, are somewhat 
striking. On 6 @eds rot Kupiov pâr, see the note. It is certainly 
an unexpected expression, but it is one which no later imitator, 
holding such lofty views of Christ as are here expressed, would 
have ventured on without Pauline precedent. It has its parallel in 
john xx. 17. Again, although the expression ó Xpwrrós ydırmoe 
riv éxxAnolay taken by itself sounds peculiar, it is not so when we 
find that it is suggested by the preceding words, oi ävöpes, &yosrüre 
ras yuvaixas kadws kal, K.T.À. 

The phrase which seems to create the greatest difficulty is rots 
dy(ow dmooröloıs xai "podras. It is said that this, especially 
when compared with Col. i. 26, is strongly suggestive of a later 
generation which set the apostles and prophets (of the new dis- 
pensation) on a lofty pedestal as objects of veneration. Some of 
those critics who accept the Epistle as genuine have suggested that 
we have to do with a gloss (the whole or, at least, the latter half 
of ver. 5, Reuss; the word dyios, Jülicher), or a dislocation of 
the text (Robertson), äyioıs being the mediate or general (éfave- 
pw6y, Col.), the år. x. wp. the immediate or special (dwrexadvd6n) 
recipients of the revelation. Lachmann and Tregelles put a 
comma after äyioıs, so that ám. x. mp. is in apposition with dyitors. 
So íar as the difficulty is in the writer's application of the term 
dyios, it appears to be due very much to the importation into 
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äyioıs of the modern notion of holiness (see note). However this 
may be, the objection to the genuineness drawn from this word is 
deprived of all force by the words which follow presently in ver. 8, 
¿poi rq EAaxwroripp wavrwy &yíov. It is quite incredible that a 
writer otherwise so successful in assuming the character of St. 
Paul, should here in the same breath forget his part and (as it is 
thought) exaggerate it. The same consideration, in part at least, 
applies to the other difficulty found in the words, viz. that they 
represent the apostles as all recognising the principle of the calling 
of the Gentiles, —a principle which St. Paul elsewhere (and here 
also) claims as specially his gospel. The apostles are spoken of 
collectively also in 1 Cor. xv. 7 ; and as they had cordially assented 
to St. Paul's teaching as to the admission of the Gentiles (Gal. 
ii. 9), it is quite natural that he should speak of it here as revealed 
* to the apostles." 

As examples of Pauline words used in a new sense, are quoted 
pvornpiov, oixovopía, Tepurotyois. As to the first, there is really no 
difference between its meaning here and elsewhere in St. Paul; or 
if the sense in ver. 32 is thought to be different, that is a difference 
within this Epistle itself, in which the word occurs five times in its 
usual sense.  oixovouía is found (besides Col i. 25) in 1 Cor. 
ix. 17 of St. Paul's own stewardship, while in Eph. it is used of the 
ordering of the fulness of the times (i. 10), or of the grace of God 
(iii. 2), or of the mystery, etc. (iii. 9). Here, again, so little ground 
is there for assuming any serious difference in meaning, that in 
the last two passages the meaning | “stewardship” (RV. marg.) 
is perfectly suitable. Again, weperofnors in i. 14 is said to be 
concrete, whereas in 1 Thess. v. 9, 2 Thess. ii. 14, it is abstract. 
Admitting this (which is questioned), the difference is parallel to 
that, for example, in the meaning of dwoxdAvjis in 1 Cor. xiv. 26 
and i. 7. 

In reference to these objections, and some others that have to 
be mentioned, it is important to remember that we are not dealing 
with an anonymous work. There are many points of difference 
which in such a case might be used with effect against the Pauline 
authorship, but which put on a different aspect when we consider 
that the Epistle makes a distinct claim to be the work of St. Paul,— 
so that, if not genuine, it is the work of a writer who designed that 
it should be mistaken for the work of that apostle,—and when we 
add to this the fact that it was received as such from the earliest 
times. For a writer of such ability as the author, and one so 
familiar with the writings of St. Paul, would take care to avoid, at 
least, obvious deviations from the style and language of the author 
whom he is imitating. From this point of view, not only dag 
Aeyöueva, but still more the use of new expressions for Pauline 
ideas, — of offering an argument against the Pauline author. 
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ship, become arguments against forgery. If, indeed, actual contra- 
dictions or inconsistencies could be shown, it would be different; 
but they cannot. 

There are, it is true, at first sight, differences in the point of view 
taken in this Epistle and in others of St. Paul; but these have 
been exaggerated. For example, when in v. 1 the expression réxva 
dyarnra occurs, Holtzmann remarks that this is elsewhere used by 
St. Paul, not to urge his readers as beloved children to imitate 
their Father, God, but because they owed their conversion to 
himself, so that he was himself their father (1 Cor. iv. 14, 17, cf. 
2 Tim. i 2). Yet the expression is quite naturally led up to here. 
* Forgive, for God has forgiven; therefore imitate God, whose 
children ye are.” Addressing those to whom he was a stranger, 
he could not call on them to imitate himself (1 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 1), 
which, moreover, here, where the question is of forgiveness, would 
be an impossible bathos ; nor could he call them his own children. 
As to the expression “children of God,” we have a parallel in 
Rom. viii. 16, ore douev réxva @eod. 

Again, 7) Acyopévy äxpoßvoria, ù Aeyopnévy weprropy (ii. 11), taken 
by themselves, may seem to deny any real significance to circum- 
cision (contrary to Rom. iii. 1; Phil. iii. 5; Col ii 11, 13); yet a 
closer consideration will show that it is not so. “Ye who are 
contemptuously called uncircumcision by those who call themselves 
the circumcision, a circumcision in the flesh only (note the 
addition êv capxi), as if the mere fleshly circumcision had any 
spiritual value.” Not only does the sense of the whole passage 
agree with Rom. ii. 26-29 (as Holtzmann allows), but the form of 
expression is natural as coming from the writer who in Phil iii. 2 
uses the strong and scornful word xararopy, adding pets ydp 
éopev Ñ mepıroun, ol wvevpate Oco Aarpevovres, «.r.A,: to which we 
may add, for those who accept Colossians, Col. ii. 11. Holtzmann, 
indeed, thinks that Paul would not say, 7 Aeyouevn dxpoßvoria, he 
being himself one of the Jews who so designated them (Rom. 
ii. 26, 27, ii. 30, iv. 9; Gal ii 7). But this corresponds to 
CoL ii. 11, otk éve . . . meptrouy kai. dxpoßvoria. (Compare the 
less forcible ovre vepıroun re ioyver, x.7.r., Gal. v. 6, vi. 15.) 

Holtzmann considers this way of speaking of circumcision as 
belonging to the general view of the Law taken in this Epistle, as 
merely typical. It is not spoken of, says v. Soden, as having a 
religious or moral significance, as mabaywyòs eis Xpwróv, or as 
working xardpa, but only in its formal character as the sum of 
évroAai èv Sdypacw, its content being left out of view. Compare, 
on the contrary, Rom. ix. 4; Gal. v. 23 (where, however, we have 
vopos, not o vópos). Its significance consists in its causing a 
separation and even hostility between Jews and Gentiles. But 
this is not a greater difference than that between the ideas of a 
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maıdayuryds and a source of xardpa, which we find within one 
epistle, that to the Galatians. 

Objections from the line of thought in the Epistie.—1lt is id 
further, that the whole view of the Church as regards the union of 
Jews and Gentiles is peculiar; St. Paul never represents it as the 
object or even an object of Christ's work to bring into one Jews 
and Gentiles (ii. 13-18, 19-22, iii. 5 sqq., iv. 7-16). This leads 
us further ; we notice that the writer never speaks of local Churches, 
but only of the (one) Church. "This has been supposed to indicate 
that he wrote at a time when the several local Churches were 
drawing together in resistance to a common danger, and binding 
themselves together by a single organisation. But the Church 
here is not represented as made up of individual Churches, but of 
individual men; nor is there any mention of external unity or 
common organisation. Nor is the conception of one “Church,” 
which we find here, quite new. Not to mention passages where 
St. Paul speaks of himself as formerly persecuting “the Church of 
God” (1 Cor. xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; Phil ii. 6), we have in 1 Cor. 
xii. 28, &Üero 6 G«ós èv rj exxAnoia mpwrov &rocróAovs, kx... We 
may compare also Acts xx. 28, rijv éxxAnoiay tod Oeod Hy reperom- 
caro, «.r.\. In Col. we have 7 exxAnoia in the same sense, as the 
universal Church (i. 18, 24), although it is also used of local 
Churches (iv. 15, 16). The encyclical character of the present 
Epistle sufficiently accounts for the predominance of the former 
view here. There is, however, no inconsistency in this advance 
upon the earlier conception. It is, indeed, remarkable that in 
Eph. the thought of the unity of the Church is so dominant that 
Christ's work is represented as having immediate reference to it 
rather than to individuals (compare v. 25-27, 29, 32, with Gal. 
li, 20); of this He is the Saviour (ver. 23) ; it is this that He has 
sanctified by His offering of Himself (ver. 26). But it is essential 
to observe that all this occurs, not in an exposition of the nature of 
Christ's work, but in illustration of the duties of husbands to their 
wives, Any reference to His work in relation to individual men 
would have been entirely irrelevant. That reference comes in 
naturally in i. 7, v. 2, ii. 16 ff. But the first two passages, it is 
said, appear to be only verbal reminiscences of St. Paul It is, 
however, much easier to conceive St. Paul writing as in ov, 25-32, 
than to suppose it the work of another who wishes to be mistaken 
for him. It is no doubt very remarkable that the whole circle of 
thought which in St. Paul has its centre in the death of Christ, 
here falls into the background. In i. 15-ii. 10, where the resurrec- 
tion is twice mentioned, and the whole work of redemption dwelt 
on, the death is not mentioned. So also i 11-14, li 1-21. In 
fact, with the exception of i. 7 (from Col. i. 14), it is only incident- 
ally referred to as a pattern, and then with remarkable differences 
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from St. Paul, that being attributed to Christ which is elsewhere 
attributed to God. (Yet, on the other hand, in iv. 32 it is God in 
Christ who is said to forgive, while in Col. iii. 13 it is Christ who 
forgives.) The only place in which the death of Christ is dealt 
with in greater detail is ii. 14—16 ; and there the interest is not in 
the reconciliation of individuals and the forgiveness of their sins, 
but in this, that the Law, and with it the enmity between Jew and 
Gentile, are removed. "These and other differences that have been 
pointed out are no doubt striking, but they involve no incon- 
sistencies ; they are only developments of ideas of which the germ 
is found in St. Paul's other writings. 

The representation of Christ as the Head of the Body, which 
is the Church, is common to Eph. and Col., and therefore cannot 
be alleged against the genuineness of the former by any who admit 
the latter. Elsewhere, when St. Paul uses the figure of the body, 
the whole body is said to be in Christ (Rom. xii. 4, 5), or to be 
Christ (1 Cor. xii. 12), and the head appears only as one member 
among many (id. 21). But in those cases the point to be illus- 
trated was the mutual relation of the members of the Church, and 
there is nothing inconsistent in the modification of the figure which 
we find in these Epp. 

Again, as to the Person and Office of Christ, we have in both 
Epp. a notable advance beyond the earlier Epistles, as in Col. 
i 16 ff, "in Him were all things created, in the heaven, and 
upon the earth... all things have been created through Him, 
and unto Him; and He is before all things, and in Him all 
things consist" But we have at least the germ of this in 1 Cor. 
vii. 6, «ls Kupws 'Iycoüs Xpurrds, 9v ob ra mávra, koi Tjeis 
à abro. In Eph., however, we have added to this the further 
thought that things in heaven as well as on earth have part in the 
reconciliation effected by Him (Eph. i. 10) ; and all this is referred 
to a purpose of the Divine will directed towards Christ Himself 
from the beginning. 

Once more, the second coming of Christ has fallen into the 
background, and does not appear to have a part in bringing about 
the fulfilment of the promised blessings. Rather does the writer 
seem to anticipate a series of alves émepxópevot But, as Hort 
observes, * nothing was more natural than that a change like this 
should come over St. Paul's mind, when year after year passed 
away, and still there was no sign of the Lord's coming, and when 
the spread of the faith through the Roman Empire, and the results 
which it was producing, would give force to all such ways of think- 
ing as are represented by the image of the leaven leavening the 
lump” (Prolegomena, p. 142). 

Paley on the Internal Evidence.—Paley in his Horae Paulinae 
has replied by anticipation to some, at least, of the objections to 
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the genuineness of the Epistle, and has added some positive argu- 
ments which deserve attention. He remarks that ‘“ Whoever writes 
two letters or two discourses nearly upon the same subject and at 
no great distance of time, but without any express recollection of 
what he had written before, will find himself repeating some 
sentences in the very order of the words in which he had already 
used them ; but he will more frequently find himself employing 
some principal terms, with the order inadvertently changed, or 
with the order disturbed by the intermixture of other words and 
phrases expressive of ideas rising up at the time; or in many 
instances repeating, not single words, nor yet whole sentences, but 
parts and fragments of sentences. Of allthese varieties the exam- 
ination of our two Epistles will furnish plain examples; and I 
should rely upon this class of instances more than upon the last ; 
because, although an impostor might transcribe into a forgery 
entire sentences and phrases, yet the dislocation of words, the 
partial recollection of phrases and sentences, the intermixture of 
new terms and new ideas with terms and ideas before used, which 
will appear in the examples that follow, and which are the natural 
properties of writings produced under the circumstances in which 
these Epistles are represented to have been composed, would not, 
I think, have occurred to the invention of a forger; nor, if they 
had occurred, would they have been so easily executed. This 
studied variation was a refinement in forgery, which, I believe, did 
not exist; or if we can suppose it to have been practised in the 
instances adduced below, why, it may be asked, was not the same 
art exercised upon those which we have collected in the preceding 
class? [viz Eph. i 7- Col i 14; Eph. i 10- Col. i. 20; Eph. 
ii. 22 Col i. 25; Eph. v. 19- Col. iii. 16; and Eph. vi. 22 = 
Col. iv. 8.” Of the second class he specifies Eph. i. 19, ii. 5, 
which, if we take away the parentheses, leaves a sentence almost 
the same in terms as Col. ii. 12, 13; but it is in Eph. twice inter- 
rupted by incidental thoughts which St. Paul, as his manner was, 
enlarges upon by the way, and then returns to the thread of his 
discourse. 

Amongst internal marks of genuineness, Paley specifies the 
frequent yet seemingly unaffected use of mAovros used metaphoric- 
ally as an augmentative of the idea to which it happens to be sub- 
joined,—a figurative use familiar to St. Paul, but occurring in no 
other writer in the N.T , except once in Jas. ii. 5, * Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith ?”, where it is manifestly 
suggested by the antithesis. (It occurs in 1 Tim. vi. 18.) 

“There is another singularity in St. Paul's style which, wherever 
it is found, may be deemed a badge of authenticity ; because, if it 
were noticed, it would not, I think, be imitated, inasmuch as it 
almost always produces embarrassment and interruption in the 
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reasoning. This singularity is a species of digression which may 
properly, I think (says Paley), be denominated going off at a word. 
It is turning aside from the subject upon the occurrence of some 
particular word, forsaking the train of thought then in hand, and 
entering upon a parenthetic sentence in which that word is the pre- 
vailing term.” An instance is 2 Cor. ii. 14, at the word éopy 
(note vv. 15, 16). Another, 2 Cor. iiL r, at &mwroAör, which 
gives birth to the following sentence, vv. 2, 3. A third is 2 Cor. 
li. 13, at the word xdAvupa. The whole allegory, vv. 14-18, 
arises out of the occurrence of this word in v. 15, and in iv. ı he 
resumes the proper subject of his discourse almost in the words 
with which he had left it. 

In Eph. we have two similar instances, viz. iv. 8-11, at the word 
äveßn, and again, v. 13-15, at pôs. 

Again, in Eph. iv. 2-4 and Col. iii. 12-15, we have the words 
Tarewodpoovvn, mpadrys, paxpobupla, dvexöuevor áXAXijÀov. in the 
same order; dyamn is also in both, but in a different connexion ; 
oivier pos Ts elpjvys answers to o. rijs reAuuöryros; exANOyTE ev évè 
cópar. to & capa kaÜos kal exArAnOyre èv pia eAdwids; yet is this 
similitude found in the midst of sentences otherwise very different. 

Eph. v. 6-8, Col. iii. 6-8, afford, says Paley, a specimen of that 
partial resemblance which is only to be met with where no imita- 
tion is designed, but where the mind, exercised upon the same 
subject, is left to the spontaneous return of such terms and phrases 
as, having been used before, may happen to present themselves 
again. The sentiment of both passages is throughout alike: half 
of that sentiment, the denunciation of God's wrath, is expressed in 
identical words; the other half, viz. the admonition to quit their 
former conversation, in words entirely different. 

Eph. vi. 19, 20, furnishes, according to Paley's very just remark, 
a coincidence (with the Acts) of that minute and less obvious 
kind which is of all others the most to be relied upon. It is the 
coincidence of rpecBedw èv dAvoe with Acts xxviii. 16. From the 
latter passage we learn that at Rome Paul was allowed to dwell by 
himself with one soldier that kept him. In such cases it was 
rn for the prisoner to be bound to the soldier by a single 

ain. 

Accordingly, in ver. 20 St. Paul says, ryv dAvow rayrıy repixetpat. 
It is to be observed that in the parallel passage in Col. the word 
used is ĉéopan A real prisoner might use either the general words 
Séouar or dv Seopois, or the specific term. Paley, however, omits 
to notice the irony of peo evo èv dAvoe, to which the choice of 
the word is undoubtedly due. “Am an ambassador in chains” 
does not exactly express the force of the original, which is rather 
“act as an ambassador in chains.” As Hort well remarks (p. 156), 
* the writer has in mind, not the mere general thought of being in 
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bonds, but the visual image of an ambassador standing up to plead 
his sovereign's cause, and wearing, strangest of contradictions, a 
fetter by way of official adornment.” dv Seopots would have meant 
* jn prison." 


3. RELATION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


It is impossible even to glance over these two Epistles without 
being struck by the many similarities, and even verbal coincidences, 
between them. On the other hand, the Epistle to the Ephesians 
differs markedly from its twin Epistle in the absence of contro- 
versial matter such as forms so important an element in the other. 
De Wette, admitting the genuineness of Col, thought it possible 
to account for the likeness by supposing that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from the other Epistle. He gave a list of parallel 
passages (Zinl. § 146a) as follows :— 


Eph. i. 7 © > Coli 14 Eph. iv. 22f. . CoL iii. 8 ff. 
»9 i. Io e e 99 i 20 » Iv. 25 f. ° * 39 lil. 8 f. 
» i. 15-17 . © 95 i. 3» 4 ry) iv. 29 . .» iii. 8, iv. 6. 
sdb a e » i. 27. » iv. 3r . .» iil. 8. 

s 21 . . p» 116 x 132. — oop) lii I2f. 
9» i. 22 f. ° 3» i. 18 f. s V.3 . . 53 lii. 

» li1i2. o , 121. » 4 e en li 

» i. ° € » di 13. » v5 á os) Hi. 

» Ut ° e. „ N. I4. » V 6 ° e s, 4.0 
» lI ; » 1. 20. » VIS. e» iv. 5. 

» lI b is: i 24. » v. I9f. „ iii. 16f. 
» i2 í $a dy. 25: » v.21 „ di. 18 
» lii. 3 s s as b 20 » v.25 a , lii. I9. 
» iiy » 123,25 » viet „ iii. 20, 
» ii 8f. » 427 » v.4 „ i 2I. 
» ivı © » LIO » vi 5ff. „ di. 22 ff. 
s 192 » lii 12f » vi. » iv.1 

» iv. 3f » i. 146 » vi. I8 ff. „ iv.2ff 
» iv. 15 f. » 1.19 » Vi 21f. . » ivi 7f 
» Iv. 19 „ HI. S. 


Holtzmann in his Aritik der Epheser- und Kolosser-Briefe ex- 
amined the problem with great labour and minuteness. He 
argued strongly that in some of the parallels, the priority was on 
the side of Eph. The passages which he selected for detailed 
examination in support of this content.on were, rst, Eph. i. 4(= 
Col. i. 22); 2nd, Eph. i. 6, 7 (=Col. t. 13, 14); ard, Eph. iii. 3, 
5, 9(— Col. i. 26, ii. 2); ath, Eph. iii. 17, 18, iv. 16, il. 20 (= 
Col. 1 25, ll. 2, 7); sth, Eph. iv. 16 (= Col. ii. 19); 6th, Eph. iv. 
22-24 (=Col. iii. 9, 10); and 7th, Eph. v. 19 (= =Col. iii. 16). 
(With respect to the last three he seems to have changed his 
mind before publishing his Zinieitung.) His conclusion was that 
there existed an Epistle to the Colossians by St. Paul, which was 
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taken by the writer of Eph. as the basis of his work, and that 
the same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the 
Colossians. He conjectures that this writer was the same who 
added the final doxology to the Epistle to the Romans. 

In the introduction to the Epistle to the Colossians will be 
found a specimen of the result of his analysis of Colossians. The 
principal, indeed the only value of this part of his work is that 
it establishes the inadequacy of the more commonly accepted 
solution of the problem, namely, that Ephesians is simply a 
forgery based on Colossians. Some critics, however, such as 
Hausrath, Mangold, Pfleiderer, think that Holtzmann has at least 
indicated in what direction the solution is to be looked for. But 
al such attempts are attended with much greater difficulty than 
the traditional view. 

There is another difficulty in this theory, and one which, from 
a literary point of view, is really fatal. It is that the words and 
phrases supposed to be borrowed from Col. are introduced into 
different contexts, and yet so as to fit in quite naturally with their 
new surroundings. (See, above, the passages mentioned by 
Paley.) 

It may be asked, moreover, how is it that a writer so well 
acquainted with Pauline thought should have confined his borrow- 
ings almost exclusively to the Epistle to the Colossians, and that 
although the most characteristic element of that Epistle, its special 
polemic against the heretical teachers, seems to have had no 
interest for him. Indeed, it is strange how he succeeds in steering 
clear of all allusions to that subject. In the author of Col. this 
would be done unconsciously ; it is not so easy to account for an 
imitator doing it. 


§ 4. RELATION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 


The parallelisms between these two Epistles are so numerous 
that the Epistles may almost be compared throughout. The 
following comparison is chiefly from Holtzmann. After the 
address they begin thus— 


I PET. i. EPH. i. 
3. eddNoynrds 6 Geds xal rarhp rol 3. edrdoynrds 6 Beds xal rarhp rod 
Kvplov hußr’Inood Xporob, ddvayerr}- Kuplov fu» 'Inood Xpiorod, à. eüloyf- 
cas huäs. cas has. 


This commencement, however, is found also in 2 Cor. i. 3. 
Then follows in each a long passage (1 Pet. i. 5-13; Eph. i. 
-15) in which the alternation of participles and relative pronouns 
is the same in both until the transition to the succeeding period 
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is made in the one case by &ó, in the other by &a rotro. The 
substance of the passage in ı Pet. i. 3-5 corresponds with that of 
the following passage in Eph. (i. 18-20), the “hope” being 
emphasised in both, and its object being designated the xAnpovopia, 
the connexion with ‘the resurrection of Christ as its ground being 
the same, and in both the dvvayss @eod being put in relation to 
the rioris. 
1 Pet. ii. 4-6 has much resemblance to Eph. ii. 18-22— 


1 PET. ii. EPH. ii 
x wpós dv pocepxópeva Aldor 18. 3’ abrod Exoper rh» wpovayarylır. 


I9. . « . olxetos ToU Geol. 
jf kal abrol ws Go Orres olxodo- 20. droxodounddrres drl TQ 0epeMq 


peicGe, olkos rreuparixés. . o . Ürros dxpoywrialou abro X purroU 
6. . » . Albay dxpoywraior. Iyoo, x.T.d. 
22. . . . owvorxodoueiode els xarot- 
xyrhpor Tod co, 


1 Pet., however, is here citing Ps. cxviii. 22 and Isa. xxviii. 16, 
and the former passage may have been in St. Paul's mind also. 
It had been applied by our Lord to Himself (Matt. xxi. 42), and 
is cited in St. Peter's speech, Acts iv. 11. Holtzmann thinks the 
citation of Isa. xxvii. 16 was suggested to ı Pet. by the áxpo- 
ywvıatov of Eph. 

I Pet. i ji. 18, va Npäs mpooayayı To Bes, reminds us of Eph. 
ii 18, 8r atro) MAS Tv Tpocayoryijv Tpós tov marépa, while the 
verses immediately following exhibit the ancient explanation of 
Eph. iv. 8-10. Then follows in 1 Pet. a striking parallel to Eph. 
i 20-22— 

I PET. iii, Eru. i. 
22. 0s dori» dv Setig ro0 Oeo) wopev- 20. éxd@icer év eig atro? & rois 
els els obparór, droyparloıs. 


trorayérrwy abr dyylAur kal é£ov- 21. brepdyw wrdons dpxfs kal é£ov- 
cu» kal üvrapéwr. clas kal Óvráneus . . . 
22. kal wdrra bréraker. 


Again, 1 Pet. i. 10-12 and Eph. iii. 5, 10 are strikingly parallel. 
They both contain the thought found here only in the N.T., that 
the meaning of the prophecies was not clearly known to the pro- 
phets themselves, but has first become so to us— 


I PET. i. EPH. iii. 
IO. wpopnras s.s. 5. ô érépais yeveais ovK eyruplaby 
II. dpewürres els tiva . . . kaipb» ... ws viv dwexadipdy rois . .. 
EöhAov rà ér abrois wveüua. wpophra:s dv xvevpart. 


12. ols dwexadvg0n Eri ot% éavrois, 10. ba yruwpicOy rir . . » 
huiv 86 dınkdrovr aùrá, & viv dyyyyein. 


Here ı Pet. goes beyond Eph. in saying that the prophets 
themselves were made acquainted by revelation with their own 
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ignorance. (But on zpo¢yrais in Eph. iii. 5 = New Test. prophets, 
see note.) - 

ı Pet. i. zo and Eph. iii. 9 correspond in the same reference 
to the mystery ordained po xaraßoA7js xdoruov, and hitherto hidden, 
but now revealed. And as in Eph. ii. ro the wise purpose of 
God is now made known to angelic powers, so in 1 Pet. i. 12 they 
desire to search into these things. 

These are but a selection from the parallelisms that have been 
indicated by Holtzmann and others. Some critics have explained 
them by the supposition that the writer of Eph. borrowed from 
I Pet. (Hilgenfeld, Weiss) But, in fact, the latter Epistle has 
affinities to other Epistles of St. Paul, and especially to that to the 
Romans, with which it has many striking coincidences (see Salmon, 
Introduction, Lect. xxii, and Seufert in Hilgenfeld's Zeitschrift, 
1874, p. 360). 

On the supposition that Eph. is genuine, and that St. Paul 
here borrowed from ı Pet., we seem obliged to hold (as Weiss 
does) that in the other parallels the former was also the borrower. 
* Imagine," says Holtzmann, “the most original of all the N.T. 
writers, when composing the 12th chap. of his Ep. to the Romans, 
laboriously gleaning from 1 Pet. the exhortations which his own 
daily experience might have suggested to him, taking xii. r from 
I Pet. ii. 5 stripped of its symbolic clothing, then xii. 2 borrowing 
ovoxnparifeode from 1 Pet. i 14; next in xi. 3-8 expanding 
ı Pet. iv. 10, 17 ; taking xii 9 out of r Pet. i. 22; xii. 10 from 
ı Pet. ii. 17,” etc. 

Seufert, adopting an incidental suggestion of Holtzmann, has 
argued at length that Eph. and ı Pet. are by the same author, 
possibly the same who wrote the third Gospel and the Acts 
(Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, 1881, pp. 179, 332). It is not necessary 
to discuss this theory in detail, since it appears to have gained no 
adherents. It may suffice to quote Salmon's remark, that the 
resemblances between 1 Pet. and Eph. are much less numerous 
and less striking than those between Ephesians and Colossians ; 
whereas, in order to establish Seufert's theory, they ought to be 
very much stronger: * For we clearly can more readily recognise 
resemblances as tokens of common authorship in the case of two 
documents which purport to come from the same author, and 
which, from the very earliest times, have been accepted as so 
coming, than when the case is the reverse." 

There remains the supposition that 1 Pet. borrowed from 
Ephesians. If the former be not genuine, there is, of course, no 
difficulty in this supposition, whether Eph. be genuine or not. 
Nor is there any real difficulty (except to those who will insist on 
putting the two apostles in opposition) in supposing that the 
Apostle Peter when in Rome should become familiar with the 
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Epistle to the Romans, and adopt some of its thoughts and 
language. It is difficult, however, to suppose him acquainted with 
Eph. and other Epistles. Salmon suggests another alternative, 
namely, that while Paul was in Rome, Peter may have arrived 
there, in which case there would be a good deal of vivá voce inter- 
course between them, and Paul's discourses to the Christians at 
Rome may have been heard by Peter. This suggestion appears 
to have been made also by Schott (Der erste Brief Petri, 1851). 
Holtzmann's objection to it is singularly weak, viz. first, that 
according to Gal. i 18, ib r sq., II sqq., we must regard the 
personal intercourse between the two apostles as limited to three 
widely separated moments, and broken off in some bitterness ; and, 
secondly, that St. Peter could not in this way have become 
familiar with Rom. xii. xiii, The latter remark has been replied to 
by anticipation ; as to the former, what sort of idea of the two 
apostles must Holtzmann have, to think that the incident at 
Antioch must have led to a permanent estrangement between 
them! Finally, if ı Pet. was composed by Silvanus under the 
direction of the apostle, which is possibly what is meant by v. 12, the 
use of St. Paul's thoughts and language is sufficiently accounted for. 


8$ 5. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS 


Epistle to the Hebrews.—Points of contact with the Ep. to the 
Hebrews have been noted. Lexically, e.g. alpa xai odp§ (elsewhere 
càpt xal alpa), á&ypvmvétvy, xpavyá, trepdvw, trepdvw mdvrow Tov 
obpavüy, els drodvrpwow, alev pédAwy, mpoodbopa xai Oveia, BouAn 
of God, vappyoía in the sense of spiritual assurance. There are 
also peculiar conceptions common to both Epistles: Eph. i. 20, 
exdbioey dy defia atro), Heb. i. 3, viii. 1, x. 12: Eph. i. 7, droAvrpwors 
&à To? atparos, Heb. ix. 12: Eph. v. 25, 26, éavróv rapédwxey trip 
aris tva airy äyidoy, Heb. xii 12, x. 10. St. Paul, it is said, 
does not represent dy:acpos as the object of Christ's atoning death, 
but rather justification. Eph. iii. 12, &v 9 dopey rw vappgaíay xai 
rjv mpocaywyıv, Heb. iv. 16, mporepywpefa, pera mappneias. The 
Christology, also, of the two Epp. is the same. Of course, if Eph. 
is genuine, there is no difficulty in admitting that the writer to the 
Hebrews used it. V. Soden, however, argues that the latter 
Epistle is the earlier. His reason is that 1 Pet. is dependent on 
Hebrews, and probably earlier than Eph. The former proposition 
is more than doubtful; but we need not discuss it, since, as we 
have seen, it is probably 1 Pet. that has used Eph. 

1 **Peter possessed an eminently sympathetic nature. He was one who 


received impressions easily, and could not without an effort avoid reflecting the 
tone of the company in which he lived " (Salmon, /nérod., 7th ed., p. 438). 
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vi. 21 compared with Col. iv. 7 and Philemon 13, we may conclude 
that these three Epistles were written at the same time. Most com- 
mentators have supposed that they were written from Rome, but 
some moderns have advocated the claims of Caesarea (Acts 
xxii 35, xxiv. 27). The following reasons are adduced in favour 
of this view by Meyer. First, that it is more likely that the 
fugitive slave Onesimus would make his way from Colossae to 
Caesarea than by a long sea voyage to Rome. Wieseler’s reply is 
sufficient, namely, that he would be safer from the pursuit of the 
Jugitivarii in the great city. St. Paul, too, seems to have been 
under stricter guard at Caesarea, where only “his own" were 
allowed to attend him (Acts xxiv. 23), than at Rome, where he 
lived in his own hired house and received all that came to him. 
As to the circumstances of Onesimus' flight we know nothing. 
Secondly, if the Epistles were sent from Rome, Tychicus and his 
companion Onesimus would have arrived at Ephesus first, and we 
might therefore expect that, with Tychicus, Onesimus would be men- 
tioned, in order to ensure him a kindly reception. This argument 
falls to the ground if the Ep. was not written to Ephesus. 
Thirdly, he argues from Eph. vi. 21, iva 96 ebre kai tpets, that 
« before Tychicus would arrive at Ephesus he would have previously 
fulfilled to others the commission here mentioned. But this is 
really to suppose that the readers of the Epistle had previously 
heard of the message to the Colossians. The meaning of xai 
ipets is quite different (see note). Fourthly, it is argued that in 
Philem. 22 Paul asks Philemon to prepare him a lodging, and that 
soon (dpa ôè xai). This presupposes, says Meyer, that his place of 
imprisonment was nearer to Colossae than Rome, and, which is 
the main point, that Paul intended on his expected release to go 
direct to Phrygia ; whereas from Phil. ii. 24 we see that he intended 
to proceed to Macedonia after his liberation (not to Spain, as he 
had at first thought of doing, Rom. xv. 24). And Weiss thinks 
this decisive. But he might well take Philippi on his way to 
Colossae, Philippi being on the great high road between Europe 
and Asia (Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 48 f.). On the other hand, as 
Mangold observes (Bleek, Zinl. p. 507), the desire to visit Rome 
lay so near the apostle’s heart during his imprisonment in Caesarea 
(Acts xxiii. 11), that he would not think of making a journey thence 
to Phrygia for which he would order a lodging, even if Phrygia is 
looked on only as a station on the way to Rome. But the 
expression in Philem. implies more than a mere passing through. 
The fact is, however, that the argument treats the request too 
much in the light of a business arrangement instead of a friendly 
suggestion. When St. Paul says, “I hope that through your 
rayers I may be granted to you,” without even adding “soon,” it 
ig clear that his hope was not definitely for a speedy release. Had 
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it been so, he would doubtless have alluded to it in the Ep. to the 
Colossians. Jerome suggests the true explanation, viz. that he 
spoke “ dispensatorie ut dum eum expectat Philemon ad se esse 
venturum, magis faciat quod rogatus est." As Hort puts it: “It 
is but a playful way of saying to Philemon, ‘Remember that I 
mean to come and see with my own eyes whether you have „really 
treated your Christian slave as I have been exhorting you’; and 
then ‚giving the thought a serious turn by assuring him "that, 
“coming is no mere jest, for he does indeed hope some day to be 
set free through their prayers, and then he will haste to visit 
them.’” 

Another argument has been founded on the absence from Col. 
of any reference to the earthquakes which visited the cities of the 
Lycus about this time. Under the year 60 (which includes the 
last part of the Caesarean imprisonment) Tacitus mentions an 
earthquake which destroyed Laodicea (Ama. xiv. 27). Four years 
later Eusebius’ Chronicle mentions the destruction of Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, and Colossae by an earthquake (O7. 210). It is not 
certain that these notices refer to the same event, but, even 
granting that they do, there is good reason to believe that 
Eusebius is more likely to be right in the date than Tacitus. The 
latter appears to be in error about the date of another earthquake - 
of this reign (Schiller, Wero, 160, 172, referred to by Hort), whereas 
Eusebius appears to have followed unusually good authorities 
about these earthquakes ; for in the case of the great earthquake 
in the reign of Tiberius, he adds Ephesus to the list of ruined 
cities mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny ; and a monument at Naples 
proves his correctness. If Eusebius is right as to the date of the 
earthquake, it would be later than the Epistle. Or, again, if the 
earthquakes in question are not the same, there is no evidence that 
the earlier extended as far as Colossae. 

Lightfoot, in his essay on the “Order of the Epistles of the 
Captivity” (Comm. on Philippians), argues strongly from language 
and style that the Epistle to the Philippians preceded these three. 
If so, and if, as is generally believed, that Epistle was written from 
Rome, we have in this a further proof of the Roman origin of 
Ephesians and the other two. 


§ 7. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE, 
List of &ra£ Aeyöpeva in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Geos, alaxporns, aixpadwrevey (but Text. Rec. in 2 Tim. iti. 6), 


dvavedu, avorfıs, aradyeiv, dropos, [JéAos, exrpédu, éAaxtorórepos, 
dvörns, &£urxvew, &mövew, emibavorev, érouagía, evora (Text. Rec, 
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has it in 1 Cor. vii. 3), edrparekia, ò iyarnputvos (of Christ), Oupeös, 
KATAPTLO POS, karorepos, kAypoUv, KAvowvi{er Oar, kompokpárop, kpvdp, 
xuBeia, paxpoxpovios, péyebos, j.eÜo8eía, perdrotxov, pwpoñoyia, TÀN, 
wapopyıopös, moAumoixı\os, mpoeAmilew, mporxaprépyots, puris, Tup- 
péroxos, cuprorirys, ovvappoAoyeiv, Tuvoixodopety, GVTTWHOS. 


Words found elsewhere, but not in St. Paul. 


The following words are found elsewhere in the N.T., but not 
in St. Paul :—ãyvora (Acts, 1 Pet.), dypumveiv (Mark, Luke, Heb.), 
äxpoywviatos (1 Pet.), duddrepor, ävenos, áviva, (Acts, Heb.), dias, 
dwreAy (Acts), evorAayyvos (1 Pet.) paxpdy, öpyileodaı, öwörns 
(Luke), dogs, mavomAia (Luke), wapoıxos (Acts, ı Pet.), mepiwv- 
viva, mAdros (Apoc.), mounv (= pastor, only 1 Pet., which also has 
äpxwrowunw), moAıreia (Acts), wampös, ortos, ovyxabifew (Luke, but 
intrans.), owrjptov (Luke, Acts), vdwp, brodetodar, vos, ppaypós, 
$pövnoıs (Luke), xapırovv (Luke), xeporomrós. 

Holtzmann adds the following, which occur in the Pastorals, 
assuming, namely, that they are not genuine :—ai wreve 
(2 Tim. Zer.), äAvoıs (2 Tim.), áraráv (1 Tim.), dowria (Tit., 1 Pet. 
only), öi4ß0Aos (1 and 2 Tim. and Tit.), edayyeAurrys (Acts, 2 Tim. 
a rasdeia (2 Tim.), uiv (1 Tim.). 


Words common to the Epistles fo the Ephesians and the Colossians, 
but not found elsewhere in N.T. 


dvOpwrdperxos, apy, dokaraXAdocew, dradXorpwicba, adfeay, 
augnoıs, dpGarpodovrcda, piov, aulworoueiv, auußıßaler, 
Add the expression èx yvxris. 


Words which are common to Ephesians and the Pauline Epistles 
(excluding the Pastorals), but which are not found in other 
AN. T. writers. 


dyabwovvn, &Ax0cicw, dvefıyvlaoros, émyopryia, eivora (x Cor. 
vi. 3 Text. Rec, but not in the best texts), eùwôía, OdArev, 
Kaumtev, qmepixeparaia, mAcovéxrns, moinpa, mpeoßevew, mpoeror 
pale, xporaywyy, mporideodaı, vioderia, trepBddAuy, Virepexmepur- 
cow 


8 8. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE 


Ch. i. 1, 2. Salutation. 

3-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. We were 
chosen in Christ as the recipients of these blessings before the 
Creation, and the object of this was that we should be holy and 
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blameless, being admitted to the adoption of sons through Christ, 
in whom we received redemption. 

9-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up 
all things, whether in heaven or on earth, in Christ. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times been promised the 
Christ, and had fixed our hopes on Him ; but ye Gentiles have also 
received the same blessings, and have been sealed with the Holy 
Spirit as an earnest of the inheritance. 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith I always thank 
God for you, and pray that ye may attain the knowledge of the 
hope to which ye are called, the glory of your inheritance, and the 
greatness of the power of God, who gives this inheritance. 

20-23. A striking example of this power was shown in the 
raising of Christ from the dead, who has now been set above all 
authorities and powers, by whatever name they may be called, 
whether earthly or heavenly, whether belonging to this world or to 
the next. To the Church, however, He stands in a closer relation, 
being the Head to which the Church is related as His Body. 

iL 1-10, A further instance of His power is that when we 
were dead through our sins He gave us life and made us partakers 
of the resurrection of Christ, and of His exaltation. This was not 
for any merit of our own, but was the undeserved gift of God, who 
loved us even when we were dead through our sins., But although 
our salvation was thus not of works but of grace, our new creation 
had good works in view as its result. 

11—22. Ye Gentiles had formerly no share in the covenants 
of promise, but were aliens from the citizenship of Israel Now, 
however, Christ, by His death, has done away with the barrier 
between you and the true Israel, and has reconciled both to God. 
So that equally with the Jews, and on the same terms, ye have 
access to the Father. All alike form part of the one holy temple 
in which God dwells. 

lii r-9. This truth that the Gentiles are equally with the 
Jews heirs of the inheritance, members of the body and partakers 
of the promise, was hidden from former generations, but has now 
been revealed to the apostles and prophets; and to me, though 
unworthy, has been given the special privilege of preaching Christ 
to the Gentiles, and of making known to all men this mystery. 

10-13. Hereby God designs that even the angelic powers 
may learn through the Church to know the varied wisdom of God 
exemplified in His eternal purpose in Christ. 

14-19. Prayer that they may be given inward spiritual 
strength ; that Christ may dwell in them through faith; and that 
being themselves well grounded in love they may learn to know 
the love of Christ, although, properly speaking, it surpasses know- 
ledge. 

e 
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20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the great things 
which have been prayed for. 

iv. 1—3. Exhortation to live a life corresponding to their calling, _ 
in lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church as a spiritual organism, 
inspired by one Spirit, acknowledging one Master, into whose 
name they are all baptized, and all being children of the same 
Divine Father. Within this unity a diversity of gifts and offices is 
to be recognised. 

12-16. The object of all is to make the saints perfect in unity 
of faith and maturity of knowledge, so that they may be secured 
against the changing winds of false doctrine, and that the whole 
body, deriving its supply of nourishment from the Head, even 
Christ, may grow up and be perfected in love. 

17-24. Admonition that remembering the blessings of which 
they have been made partakers, they should put off their former 
life, their old man, and put on the new man. 

25-31. Exhortations against special sins, falsehood, anger, theft, 
idleness, foul speaking, malice, etc. 

32-v. 2. Exhortation to take the love of God in Christ as a 
pattern for imitation, especially in their forgiveness of one another. 

3-14. Special warning against sins of uncleanness. 

15-21. More general exhortation to regulate their conduct 
with wisdom, to make good use of opportunities, and, instead of 
indulging in riotous pleasure, to express their joy and thankfulness 
in spiritual songs. 

22—33. Special injunctions to husbands and wives, illustrated 
by the relation of Christ to the Church, which is compared to that 
of the husband to the wife, so that as the Church is subject to 
Christ, so should the wife be to her husband ; and, on the other 
hand, as Christ loved the Church even to the point of giving Him- 
self up for it, so should the husband love his wife. There is, 
indeed, one important point of difference, namely, that Christ is 
the Saviour of the Church of which He is the Head. 

vi 1-9. Special injunction to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters ; slaves to remember that they are doing service to Christ, 
masters that they also have a Master before whom master and 
slave are alike, 

10-12, Exhortation to arm themselves with the whole armour 
of God in preparation for the conflict with the spiritual powers 
which are opposed to them. 

13-18. Detailed specification of the parts of the spiritual armour. 

I9, 20. Request for their prayers for himself, that he may have 
freedom of speech to preach the mystery of the gospel. 

21-24. Personal commendation of his messenger Tychicus, 
and final benediction. 
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§ 9. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Commentaries on the entire New Testament are not noticed 
here. For the older works, the lists in the English translation of 
Meyer, and in M‘Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia, have been 
consulted. 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


ALTHOFER (Christ.), Animadversiones, etc. Alt. 1641. 

Annotationes in V.T. et in Ep. ad Ephesios (auctore incerto). 
Cantab. 1653; Amst. 1703. 

Batrus (Bartholomaeus), Commentarius in Epistolam ad 
Ephesios. Gryphisw. 1619. 

Bayne or Baynes (Paul), Commentary on the Ep. to the 
Ephesians. Lond. 1643. 

BINEMANN, Zxpositio. Lond. 1581. 

Bopius or Boyp (Robert), 7n Zp. ad Ephesios Praelectiones. 
Lond. 1652. 

Bucer (Martin), Praelectiones in Ep. ad Ephesios (posthumous ; 
ed. by Im. Tremellius) Basil, 1562. 

BUGENHAGEN (Joh.), Adnotatt. in Epp, ad Gal. Eph. Phil. Col. 
efc, Basil, 1527. 

Cauixtus (G.), Expositio litt. in Epp. ad Eph. Col. ete. 
Helmst. 1664-66. 

Cocceıus (Joh.), S. Apost. Pauli Ep. ad Ephesios cum Comm. 
Lugd. Bat. 1667. 

Crocius (Joh.), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios, Cassellis, 1642. 

CRELLIUS (Joh.), Comment. et Paraphrasis in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Eleutherop. 1656. 

Du Bose (Pierre Th.), Sermons sur [Epitre de St. Paul aux 
Ephisiens (chs. i.-ii. En 3 tom. Rotterd. 1699. 

FERGUSON (Jas.), A brief Exposition of the Epp. of Paul to 
the Gal. and Eph. London, 1659. 

Goopwin (Thos.), Exposition, etc, Lond. 1681. Condensed, 
Lond. 1842. Works: Edinb. 1861. 

HANNEKEN, Explicatio, etc. Marp. 1631; Lips. 1718, al. 

HEMINGE or HEMMINGIUS, Comment. in omnes Epp. Apostol- 
orum, etc. Argent, 1586. 

Lacus (Daniel), Commentatio quadripertita super Ep. ad 
Ephesios. Gryphisw. 1664. 

LUTHER (Martin), Die Ep. an die Epheser ausgelegt ; aus seinem 
Schriften herausgegeben von Chr. G. Eberle. Stuttg. 1878. 

MAYER or Major (Georg), Enarratio Ep. Pauli scriptae ad 
Ephesios. Vitemb. 1552. 

MEELFUHRER, Commentarius. Norimb. 1628, 
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MEGANDER, Commentarius. Basil, 1534. 

NAILANT, Enarrationes. Ven. 1554; Lond. 1570. 

OLEVIANUS (Gaspar), Notae ex ius] Concionibus, etc. Fier- 
bosnae, 1588. 

RipLEY (Launcelot) Comm. on Ephesians. Lond. 1540. 
Republ in Legh Richmond's Selections of the Reformers, ete. 
Lond. 1817. 

RorLock (Robert), Zn Ep. Pauli ad Ephesios Commentarius. 
Edinb. 1590. 

ScHMiD (Sebastian) Paraphrasis super EP. ad Ephesios. 
Strassb. 1684. 

STEUART (Peter) Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Ingolstad. 
1593. 
TARNOVIUS, Commentarius, Rost. 1636, 

WANDALIN, Paraphrasis. Slesw. 1650. 

WEINRICH, Explicatio. Lips. 1613. 

VELLERUS or WELLER (Hieron.), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Noriberg. 1550. 

WoopHEAD (Abraham) Artestey (Rich) and WALKER 
(Obadiah), ParapArase and Annot. on all the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Oxford, 1682, etc. ; republ. Oxford, 1852. 

ZANCHIUS (Hieron.), Comm. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Neostad. 
1594. 

Eighteenth Century. 


BAUMGARTEN (Sigmund Jakob), Auslegung der Briefe Pauli an 
die Galater, Epheser, Philip. Col. Philemon u. Thess. Halle, 1767. 
CHANDLER (Sam.), Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. of St. 
Paul to the Gal. and Eph. (with Comm. on Thess.). London, 
1777: 
CRAMER (Joh. Andr.), Neue Uebersetzung des Briefs an die 
Epheser, nebst einer Auslegung desselben. Hamb. 1782. 

DiNANT (Petrus), De Brief aan die van Efeze verklaart en toege- 
past, Rotterd. 1711. (In Latin), Commentarii, etc. Rotterd. 
1721, al, 

EsMARCH (H. P. C.), Brief an die Epheser übersetzt. Altona, 
1785. 

FEND, Zrlaüterungen. (s.l) 1727. 

GERBADEN, Geoßent Door. Traj. ad Rhen. 1707. 

Gune (Gottlob Friedr.), Gründliche Erlaüterung des... Briefes 
an die Epheser, Lauban, 1735. 

HazEvoET, Verklaar. Leyden, 1718. 

Krause (Friedr. Aug. Wilh.), Der Brief an die Epheser über- 
setst u. mit Anmerkungen begleitet. Frankf. a M. 1789. 

Locke (John), Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. of St. Paul 
fo the Gal. Cor. Rom. Eph. London, 1707, al. 
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MOLDENHAUER, Uebersetzung. Hamb. 1773. 

MicHAELIs (Joh. Dav.), Paraphrase u. Anmerkungen über die 
Briefe Pauli an die Galater, Eph. Phil. Col. Bremen u. Götting. 
1750, 1769. 

Morus (S. F. N.), Acroases in Epp. Paulinas ad Galatas et 
Ephesios. Leipz. 1795. 

MÜLLER, Z£rk/lérung. Heidelb. 1793. 

Pıconıo (Bernardinus a, #.e. Bernardin de Picquigny), Ægis- 
tolorum B. Pauli Apost. Triplex Expositio, Paris, 1703; Vesont. 
et Paris, 1853. 

Porr (G. C.), Uebersetsung u. Erklärung der drei ersten Kapitel 
des Briefs an die Epheser. Rostock, 1799. 

RoELL (Herm. Alex), Commentarius in principium Ep. ad 
Ephesios. Traj ad Rhen. 1715. Comm. pars altera cum brevi 
Ep. ad Col. exegesis; ed. D. A. Roell. Traj. ad Rhen. 1731. 

RovAARDS (Albertus), Paulus’ Brief aan de Ephesen schrift- 
matig verklaart. 3 deelen. Amsterd. 1735-38. 

SCHMID (Sebastian), Paraphrasis super Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Strassb. 1684, a7. 

ScHNAPPINGER (Bonif. Martin W.), Brief an die Epheser 
erklärt. Heidelb. 1793. 

Schürze (Theodore Joh. Abr.) Comm. in Ep. Pauli ad 
Ephesios. Leipz. 1778. 

SPENER (Philip Jak.), Erklärung der Episteln an die Epheser 
u. Colosser. Halae, 1706, al. 

VAN Tit (Solomon), Comm. in quatuor Pauli Epp. nempe 
priorem ad Cor. Eph. Phil. ac Coloss. Amstel. 1726. 

ZACHARIAE (Gotthilf Trangott), Paraphrastische Erklärung der 
ee Pauli an die Gal. Eph. Phil. Col, u. Thess. Gotting. 1771, 
1787. 

Nineteenth Century. 


Barry (Alfred, Bishop), ‘Commentary on Ephesians and 
Colossians” (Ellicott’s New Test. Comm. for English Readers). 

BAUMGARTEN-Crusius (L. F. O.), Comment. über d. Briefe 
Pauli an die Eph. u. Kol. Jena, 1847. 

BeeT (J. A.), Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon. London, 1890. 

Beck (J. T), Zrälärung des Br. Pauli an die Epheser. 
Güterslob, 1891. 

BLaıkıe (W. G.), “Ephesians, Exposition and Homiletics” 
(Pulpit Commentary). London, 1886. 

BLEEK (Friedr.), Vorlesungen über die Briefe an d. Kol. d. 
Philemon und d. Epheser. Berlin, 1865. 

BRAUNE (Karl) in Lange's Bidelwerk, 1867 and 1875. Trans 
lated by M. B. Riddle. New York, 1870, 
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DALE (R. W.), Epistle to the Ephesians; ifs Doctrine and 
Ethics. 3rd ed. 1884. 

Davies (J. Llewelyn), Zhe Epistle to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philemon. 2nd ed. London, 1884. 

EADIE (John), Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of 
Paul to the Ephesians. 3rd ed. Edinb. 1883. 

ELLicorr (C. J., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), Critical 
and Grammatical Commentary on Ephesians, with a Revised 
Translation. London, 1855, etc. (many editions). 

EwAaLD (G. H. AJ, Die Sendschreiben des Ap. P. übers. und 
erklärt. Göttingen, 1856. 

Ditto, Sieben Sendschreiben des N. B. Göttingen, 1870. 

FiNDLAY (G. G.), “ Ephesians,” in the Zxpositor’s Bible. 1892. 

FLATT (J. F. v.), Vorlesungen über d. Br. an die Gal. u. die 
Epheser. Tübingen, 1828. 

GRAHAM (Wm.), Lectures, etc. Lond. [1870]. 

HARLESS, Commentar über den Brief Pauli am die Epheser. 
2 Aufl. Stuttgart, 1858. 

Hope (Chas.), Comm. on Ep. to the Ephesians. New York, 
1856, al. 

V. HorFMANN (J. Chr. KJ), Der Brief Pauli an die Epheser, 
Nördlingen, 1870. 

HOLzHAUSEN (F. A.) Der Br. an die Epheser übersetzt u. 
erklärt. Wannov. 1833. 

Kıörper (A.), Der Brief an die Epheser. Göttingen, 1891. 

KAHLER, Predigten. Kiel, 1855. 

LaTHROP (Joseph), Discourses. Philad. 1864. 

LIGHTFOOT (J. B., Bishop of Durham). “Notes on Epistles of 
St. Paul, from unpublished Commentaries by [him]." London, 
1895. (Contains notes on the first 14 verses only.) 

MacEviLLy (John, R.C. Bp. of Galway), Exposition of the Epistles 
of St. Paul and of the Catholic Epistles. Lond. 1856; Dublin, 1860. 

MACPHERSON (John), Commentary on St. Pauls Epistie to the 
Ephesians. Edinb. 1892. 

M‘GHEE (Rob. J.), Expository Lectures on the Ep. to the 
Ephesians. 4th ed. London, 1861. 

MEIER (Fr. K.), Commentar über d. Br. Pauli an d. Epheser. 
Berlin, 1834. 

MEYER (H. A. W.), Kritisch exegetisches Handbuch über d. 
Pauli an die Epheser. 6te Aufl. Versorgt durch Dr. Woldemar 
Schmidt. Göttingen, 1886. 

Meyrick, “ Ephesians,” in the Speakers Commentary. 

Moute (H. C. G.), “ The Epistle to the Ephesians,” in the 
Camöridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Cambridge, 1895. 

NEWLAND (Henry Garrett), New Catena on St. Pauls Epp., A 
Practical and Exegetical Commentary. Lond. 1860. 
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OLTRAMARE (Hugues), Comm. sur les Epitres de S. Paul aux 
Coloss. aux Ephes. et à Philemon. 3tom. Paris, 189r. 

PASSAVANT (Theophilus), Versuch einer praktischen Auslegung 
des Briefes Pauli an die Epheser. Basel, 1836. 

PERCEVAL (A. P.), Lectures, ete. Lond. 1846. 

PRIDHAM (Arthur), Notes, efc. Lond. 1854. 

Pursronp (John), Christ and His Seed: Expository Discourses 
on Pauls Ep. to the Ephesians, Lond. 1872. 

RUcKERT (Leopold J.), Der Br. Pauli an die Epheser erlaiitert 
w. Vertheidigt. Leipz. 18 

SADLER (M. F.), Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians. London, 
1889. 

SCHENKEL (Dan.) “Die Briefe an die Epheser, Philipper, 
Colosser” (1te Aufl. in Lange's Bibelwerk, 1862 ; ate Aufl. 1867, 
when Braune's Comm. replaced it in Lange). 

ScHMIDT (Woldemar). See MEYER. 

SCHNEDERMANN (G.), in Strack and Zóckler's Xursgef, Komm. 
Nördlingen, 1888. 

Simcoe (Henry A.) Ef. to Eph. with Texts gathered, etc. 
Lond. 1832. 

Von Sopen (H.) “Die Briefe an die Kolosser, Epheser, 
Philemon; die Pastoralbriefe” (in Hand-Commentar sum N.T.; 
bearbeitet von H. T. Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, u. a.) zte Aufl. 
Freiburg i. B., und Leipzig, 1893. 

STIER (Rudolph E.), Die Gemeinde in Christo; Auslegung des 
Br. an die Epheser. Berlin, 1848, 1849. 

TURNER (Samuel Hulbeart), 77e Ep. to the Ephesians in Greek 
and English, with an Analysis and Exegetical Commentary. New 
York, 1856. 

Weiss Bernhard), Die Paulinischen Briefe im berichtigten 
Text, mit Kurser Erlaüterung. Leipz. 1896. 

WOHLENBERG (G.), “Die Briefe an die Epheser, an die 
Colosser, an Philem. u. an die Philipper ausgelegt (in Strack and 
Zóckler's Kurzgef. Comm.). München, 1895. 


Critica] Discussions. 
General works on Introduction are not noticed here. 


ALEXANDER (W. L.), art. “ Ephesians” in Kitto's Cyclopaedia 
of Biblical Literature. Lond. 1863. 

Baur (F. C.), Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. Tübing, 1845. 
English trans. Sf. Paul, His Life and Work. London, 1873-7 1S. 

BEMMELEN (Van), Epp. ad Eph. et Col. collatae, Lugd. B 


1803. 
HAENLEIN, De lectoribus Ep. ad Ephesios. Erlang. 1797. 
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Honic (W.), * Ueber das Verhältniss des Briefes an die Epheser 
zum Br. an die Kolosser,” in Hilgenfeld's Zeitschrift. 1872. 

HOoLTZzMANN (H. J.), Kritik der Epheser- und Kolosser-briefe. 
1872. 

HILGENFELD (Adolf) Review of the preceding, in his Ze: 
schrift, 1873, p. 188. 

Hort (F. J. A), Prolegomena to St. Pauls Epistle to the 
Romans and the Ephesians. (Posthumous.) Lond. 1895. 

Hut, “Ep. ad Laod. in encycl. ad Eph." Erlangen, 1751. 

Krene (Adolf), * Der Epheserbrief ein Sendschreiben . . . an 
die Heidenchristen der Sieben (?) Kleinasiat. Gemeinden,” etc. 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1869, p. 285. 

KOSTER, De echtheid van de brieven aan de Kol, en aan de Eph. 
Utrecht, 1877. 

KosrLIN (J.), Der Lehrbegriff des Evang. u. der verwandten 
N.T. Lehrbegriffe. Berlin, 1843. 

LicHTFooT (J. B., Bishop of Durham), “ Destination of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians” in Biblical Essays. (Posthumous.) 
London, 1893. 

LUNEMANN, De Ep. ad Ephesios authentia. Gotting. 1842. 

MILLIGAN (W.), art. “ Ephesians, Epistle to,” in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 9th ed. 

MoNTET (L.), /ntrod. in Ep. ad Coloss. Mont. 1841. 

ROBERTSON (Arch.), art. ‘Ephesians, Epistle to," in Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible. 2nded. Lond. 1893. 

RABIGER (J. Ferd.), De Christologia Paulina contra Baurium 
Commentatio. 1852. 

SCHENKEL (Dan.), art. “ Epheserbrief,” in his Bibellexicon. 
1869. 

SCHNECKENBURGER (Matth.) Ueber d. Alter d. judischen 
Proselyten Taufe, etc. With Appendix, “Ueber d. Irrlehren zu 
Kolossae.” 1828. 

Sonen (H. v.), “ Epheserbrief " in Jahrd. f. Prot. Theol. 1887. 


8$ 10. ON SOME READINGS PECULIAR TO ONE OR TWO MSS. 


Both Epistles are here taken together. 

The more important readings are discussed in their respective 
places. Here are brought together a few isolated or nearly isolated 
readings of particular MSS., several of which are probably errors 
of the respective copyists. 

x stands alone— 

Eph. i. 18, rijs xAgpovopías rijs Sofas for ris 6. vs xA. 

il. 1, davrav for üpóv. 

iL 4, W* om, dv. 
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ii. 7, &* omits the whole verse sing from dy Xpior@ Igoov 
in ver. 6 to the same words in ver. 7), supplied by &*. 

li. 10, &*, G«o? for abro, 

v. 17, K*, ópórqpa for Henna. 

V. 20 OM. 74v. 

CoL ii. 1o, &*, rs dpxijs exxAnotas for ápxtis xal &£overlas. 

ii, 18, R*, before &yyéAov add. jeAAóvrov. 

iii. 1, ó @eds for ó Xpıorós. But the first scribe seems to have 
himself corrected it (Tisch.). 

In the following & is not quite alone :— 

Eph. i. 7, 8*, &orxopev (čxopev, 8°) = D*, Boh. Eth. 

iii, 9, N* om. é&. Expressly attributed to Marcion by Ter- 
tullian (Marc. v. 18), “rapuit haereticus in praepositionem, et ita 
legi fecit: occulti ab aeris deo," etc. So Dial, 870. 

iv. 24, W*, éy ómirgrt. xai Sxaootyy for èv dx. x. ba. m 
Ambrosiaster. 

Col. i. 23, xpv£ xai dmöoroAos (for didxovos) = P. 

A combines this and the genuine text; Eth. has «pvé xol 
&dxovos ; while Euthal. (cod.) has &íxovos xai dmóeroAos. 

i, 24, Tois rabýpacw vpóv for rois x. ùrèp buy (=L 37*). 





A alone has— 

Eph. i. 10, xarà ri olxovonlav for els olx. 

iv. 14, que for výro (v precedes). 

iv. 19, dis dxaWapoiav wdons for «ls tpyaclay dxabapolas 
wdons. 

vi. 23, &eos for dyary. 
Ps i, 23, kpv xal dxócroXos xal Sidxovog for Sidxovos. See 

under N. 

In Eph. i. 3 A* reads tyes for Yueis, with D*. 

In i ıı A agrees with DG in reading &«xAyÖnuev for e&Anpe- 


pev. 
i 20, dpiv for Yuiv= 39, 63. 
V. 15, after otv A adds ddeAgol, with x° Vulg, Boh. 





B alone— 

Eph. i 13, dodpaylodn for éogpayloPyre (rp follows; the 
copyist's eye passed from 7 to 7). 

L 21, &£ovoias xai dpyis for áp. xal e£. 

il. 1, ércOuplas for dpapriaıs. 
. i 5, after raparrópacıy B adds xai rais dmuduulaıs, thus repeat- 
ing the expression of ver. ı with the erroneous reading. These 
can hardly be regarded otherwise than as serious errors, 

v. 17 after Kuplov add piv. 
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CoL i, 3 omits Xpuwrroi. 

i. 4 omits Av &xere. 

i. 11, 12 after yapas adds da, 

i 12, kaÀAécavrt xai ixaywoavre for ixavócavrt a complete 
reading. 

ii. 15, after &£ovoias add xa. 

In the following B is not without support :— 

Eph. i. 3 om. xai marp = Hil. (semel) Victorinus. But Hil 
has also (dis) raryp without ô @eds kai, 

i. 18 om. pr — 17 Arm. 

i. 20, oùpavoîs for érovpaviois == 7 1, 213, Hil. Victorin. 

li. 5 before rots maparr. adds èv = Arm (?). 

iii. 3 om. dr, with d, Victorin. Ambrosiaster. But G, Goth. 
have xarà drox, yáp, which gives some probability to the omission 
of orı. 

iii. 5 om. drooráAos, with Ambrosiaster. 

ili. 19, wAnpwOy for zAnpwOyre els, with 17, 73, 116. 

iv. 7, Üpàv for yoy = 38, 109, Theodoret. 

vi. 10, Suvapotode for Evöwauodode= 17. 

CoL i. 14, &oxouev, with Boh. Arab. (A non liquet). 

il. 23 om. xai before dberöig, with m, Orig. (intp.) Ambrosiaster. 

iii. 15 om. = 67? Sah. 

iv. 3, ö dy for à d=G (71 has & ov). 





In D the following may be noted :— 

D alone (E not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 6 adds ras before öö£ns. 

i, 16, ravaoumı for mavopa (but so Victorinus). 

iL 15, D*, xarapricas for xarapyjoas. (The Latin d has 
à destituens.”) 

iii. 12, D*, & rà &Aevfepudnvaı for dv wexodjo«. 

Col. i. 14, D* om. ri» desw. 

i. 26, $avepo0€v for &bavepwhn. 

li. 10, &xxAnoias for ápxijs xai &£ovoias (compare &*), 

iv. 6, D*, sav for tua. 

In the following it is supported by one or more :— 

Eph. i. 6, D* adds vig avro?, with G and one cursive, but many 
versions. See note. 

i 9 om. airo) =G, Goth. Boh. 

i 12 om. atro =G. 

ii. 5, D*, rais duaprias for rots srapamrópacw. So appy. Vulg. 
Hier. etc. (G has rj duaprig). 

id. after Xpiorw add ob r7. G has oð. Some MSS. of the Vulg. 
have “ cujus," with Ambrosiaster. 

iii ı after 4Qvày adds mperfeúw = 10. 
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iii. 21, & Xpwrg 'IgooU xal Tjj éxAyoig=G, Victorin. Am- 
brosiaster. 

iv. 29, wiorews for xpelas=G, 46, some Verss. and FF. 

v. 14, D*, éxwpaboeas rot Xpwro?, a reading mentioned by 
Chrys. Hier. aZ. = Ambrosiaster, a. A “Western” reading, WH. 

vi. 11, els for rpos=G. 

Col. i. 21, ris Stavolas tyay for rj Stavolg = G. 

i. 22, äroxarallayevres=G. Goth. Ambrosiaster. 

ji. 19, after xejaAxv add Xpirrév = Syr-Harcl. Arm. 

lii. 11, after é& add dpoe xai GyAv=G. 

lil. 14, évórgros for reAeirgros =G, Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 10, D*, ödfaodaı for defaode= G, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 12, D*, Xpwrro? for 8«o9 (with one cursive). 

iv. 13, D*, xórov for révov =G. 

It is to be remembered that DG are independent witnesses 
of a “ Western" text. 


From G we take the following :— 

G alone (F not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 18, iva oidare for eis rò elödvar ps (looks like a trans- 
lation of the Latin “ ut sciatis ”). 

li. 2, rovrov for roð before zveiparos (but Vulg. has “aeris 
hujus ”). 

il. 3 om. xal jueis. 

li. 10, Kup for Xpuora 

a 11, Sc Tovro pynpovevovres for &ò pynpoveiere Gri (= Vic 
torin.). 

ii. 15, xowöv for xasydv. 

iii. 8, after avrn add rov @eov, 

iii. 11, om. rà Xp. "Inoov. 

lii 12, rv tpocaywyy «ls rijv wappnolar, 

V. 3, dvopalérw for dvopalécbw, 

V. 5, els riv Bacıkdar for dy rj Barreda. 

v. 20, daw for adyrav (Theodoret combines both iip sávrow 
jp. — 

Col. i. 6 om. 7. 

L 22 Om. avrov. 

i. 26, after dyioıs add &rocróAom. 

i 29, «v o for els 6. Of course, no MS. but F agrees; but the 
Latin has “in quo.” 

iii. 8, xará for rd, and add after pôv, pù dcwopevécbw. Some 
Vss. agree, but in them the preceding word may be the nomina- 
tive, eg. “ Stultiloquium.” 

iii. 13, dpyqv for poppyy. 

ii. 24, TQ Kuply Yuav Inco0 Xpwrot $ Sourcvere. 
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iv. 9, after rà ade add sparrópeva. This looks like a translation 
from the Latin “quae hic aguntur," which cannot be cited as 
supporting G, for it is a fitting rendering of rà üöde. 

In the following, G is not without support. (For the coinci- 
dences with D see above.) 

Eph. ii. 6, om. v XpwrQ "Inoov = Victorin. Hil. 

li. 12, after éayyeMas add aùrôv = Tert. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, 
Eth. 

ib. after xóm yup add rovro = Victorin. Ambr. Vulg. (some mss.). 

iii. 8, &Aaxiorw for éAaxtororépy = 49. 

iii. 9, after alóvev add xai dro ray yeveðv = Syr-Harcl. 

iii. 10 om. viv = Vulg. Syr-Pesh. 

iii 21 om. ro? alüvos, with cod. tol. (of Vulg.) Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 15, dAndlav ô wowürres for dAnfevorres 5é= “ veritatem 
autem facientes,” Vulg. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, Hier. But the 
Latin is probably only an interpretation of dAndevorres, in which 
case the reading of G would have to be regarded as a translation 
of the Latin. Jerome in Quaest. 10 (Algas.) has “ veritatem autem 
loquentes." 

iv. 16 om. xar’ évépyecay, with Arm. (Usc.) Iren. (interp.) al. 

iv. 23, om. ö£=Eth. 

Col. i. 24, dvarAnpa for dvravaxAnpa = 43, 46, al. 

il. 15, rw odpxa for ras ápxàs xai = Hil. (dis) Novat. (Syr-Pesh. 
and Goth. seem to combine both). CAPKA may have originated 
from CAPXA, but this would not fully explain the change. It is 
more probable that the reading originated in an interpretation of 
ämerövorduevos, the Syr. and Goth. having had our Greek text, but 
understanding drexö. to mean “putting off his flesh.” Hil. else- 
where has * spolians se carne et principatus et potestates ostentui 
fecit" (204). This interpretation being mistaken by a Greek 
scribe for a various reading, he conformed his text thereto. 

ii. 23, after rarevoppoovvy add rod vóos = Syr-Harcl. Hil. Am- 
brosiaster. (Goth. Boh. add cordis) This again looks like a 
rendering of a Latin expression. 





It has to be noted that C is defective from Eph. i. 1, IIatAos to 
erpocayoryijv, ii. 18, and from iv. 17, rovro oov to xai ri al in Phil. i. 22. 

As E is only a copy of D (after correction), it has not been 
thought necessary or useful to cite it amongst the witnesses to 
various readings. Similarly, as F, if not copied from G (as Hort 
thinks), is, at best, an inferior copy of the same exemplar, it has 
not been cited. To cite DE, or FG, or DEFG, is to give the 
reader the trouble of calling to mind on each occasion the known 
relationship of the respective pairs. 
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It may not be out of place here to say a word on that much 
misapplied maxim: “The more difficult reading is to be pre- 
ferred”; a maxim which, pressed to its logical conclusion, would 
oblige us to accept the unintelligible because of its unintelligibility ; 
and which, indeed, is sometimes urged in support of a reading 
which cannot be interpreted without violence. Bengel with his 
usual terseness and precision expressed in four words the true 
maxim of which this is a perversion: **Proclivi scriptioni praestat 
ardua." “ Proclivis scriptio" is not a reading easy to understand, 
but one into which the scribe would easily fall; and “scriptio 
ardua" is that which would come less naturall to him. The 
question is not of the interpreter, but of the scribe. This includes 
the former erroneous maxim so far as it is true; but it may, and 
often does happen that the “proclivis scriptio" is a “ difficilis 
lectio.” Bengels maxim includes a variety of cases which he 
discusses in detail, 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Versions. 
Eth. 2 è 
Arm. e 
Boh. A 


It. or ItaL . " 
Sah. 


Syr-Pesh. . e. 
Syr-Harcl. or Hel. . 


The following represent MSS. 


— 


Ethiopic. 

Armenian. 

Bohairic. Cited by Tisch. as 
“ Coptic,” by Tregelles as 
* Memphitic,” by WH. as 
66 me.” 

Old Latin. 

The Sahidic or Thebaic (“ the.” 
WH.). 

The Peshitto Syriac. 

The Harclean Syriac. 


of the Vulgate: viz. am. = Cod, 


Amiatinus ; fuld. = Cod. Fuldensis ; tol. = Cod. Toletanus. 


Editors. 
Tı í 


Theod. Mops. » 


Tischendorf. 

Tregelles. 

Westcott and Hort. 

Alford. 

De Wette, 

Ellicott. 

Woldemar Schmidt, Editor of 
Meyers Comm. on Ephesians. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


Other abbreviations will create no difficulty. 





THE 
EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


— 


INTRODUCTION, 


§ 1. THE CHURCH AT COLOSSAE. 


CoLossaE (or Colassae, see i. 2) was situated in Phrygia, on the 
river Lycus, a tributary to the Maeander. Herodotus speaks of it 
as woAıs peydAy (vii. 30) ; Xenophon, as wolıs oixoypevn kai eÜDatuov 
xai peydAn (Anab. i. 2. 6). Strabo, however (xii. 8), only reckons 
it as a woo, Plinys mention of it amongst the “oppida 
celeberrima " (H. N. v. 32, 41) is not inconsistent with this. It is 
after enumerating the considerable towns that he speaks of 
* oppida celeberrima, praeter jam dicta," thus introducing along 
with Colossae, other small and decayed places. Eusebius (Chron. 
Olymp. 210. 4) records its destruction (with that of Laodicea and 
Hierapolis) in the tenth year of Nero. Tacitus (dan. xiv. 27) 
states that Laodicea, “ ex illustribus Asiae urbibus," was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the seventh year of Nero. (See Introduction 
to Ephesians.) 

The Church at Colossae was not founded by St. Paul, nor had 
it been visited by him (i. 4, 7-9, ii. 1). These indications in the 
Epistle agree with the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, which 
represents his journeys as following a route which would not bring 
him to Colossae. He is, indeed, related to have passed through 
Phrygia on his second and third missionary journeys ; but Phrygia 
was a very comprehensive term, and on neither occasion does the 
direction of his route or anything in the context point to this 
somewhat isolated corner of Phrygia. 

In his second missionary journey, after visiting the Churches 
of Pisidia and Lycaonia, he passes through rw ®pvyíav xoi 
TaXarucj xépar (Acts xvi. 6), ie. the Phrygian region of the 
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work was committed, and to their imperfect sympathy with the 
supreme God; but, at the same time, they might fitly receive 
worship as mediators between God and man; and, indeed, 
humanity seemed in its weakness to need the intervention of 
some such beings less remote from itself than the highest heaven." 
Hence the references in the Epistle to the razrewodpoovrvy in con- 
nexion with this angel worship. 

St. Paul assures his readers, with an authority which he clearly 
expects them to accept, that the gospel they had learned from 
Epaphras required no such addition as the false teachers pressed 
upon them. He points out to them that they are members of a 
body of which the Head, Christ, was supreme above all these 
angelic powers of whatever kind. 


$ 2. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS. 


There is no certain trace of the Epistle in Clemens Romanus 
or in Hermas. Barnabas, however, has a distinct allusion to Col. 
i. 16 in xii. 7, rH ööfav rod "Inaod, dre dy abrQ wdvra, xal els abróv. 
Ignatius, Eph. x. 3, has &öpator rjj wiore, and so Polycarp, x. 1, 
doubtless from Col i 23. Probably also the division into éparot 
xai doparoi, in combination with rà érovpdévia, in Ign. Smyrn. vi. 1, 
may be another allusion to i. 16. The connexion also of idolatry 
and covetousness in Polyc. xi 2 may have been suggested by 
Col i 23, 20, ii. 5. Justin, Dial. p. 311 (Ixxxv), calls Christ 
mpwrórokos mdons xTioews, after Col. i. 15 (cf. mpwroroxov ray ávrov 
monpärov, p. 310); also p. 326 (xcvi), rpwrdéroxov ToU Beod xai pó 
vávrev rav krurpádreov. Considering the frequent use of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, it is remarkable that the traces of this Epistle 
previous to Irenaeus are so few and uncertain. Its shortness 
seems an inadequate explanation. Probably the true account is 
that, the Epistle being so largely controversial, its use would be less 
familiar to those who had no concern with the heresies with which 
it deals. About its early and uncontroverted reception as the 
work of St. Paul, there is no doubt. Irenaeus, iii. 14. 1, says: 
* Iterum in ea epistola quae est ad Colossenses ait: *Salutat vos 
Lucas medicus dilectus)" In the following section he quotes 
Col. i. 21, 22, and, indeed, he cites passages from every chapter. 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom. i. 1, says: xáv rjj mpos KoAoc- 
cacis émurroÀy vovÜerotvres, ypabeı, zavra dvOpwmor, x.r.A. = Col. 
i. 28, and again in several other places he cites the Epistle. 

Tertullian also cites passages from each chapter. Origen, 
contra Cels. v. 8, quotes ii. 18, 19, as from St. Paul to the 
Colossians. 
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Marcion received the Ep. as St. Pauls, and the school of 
Valentinus also recognised it. 

In the Muratorian Canon it has the same place as in our MSS. 
The external evidence for the genuineness is in no wise defective, 
nor was any question raised on the point until Mayerhoff (Der 
Brief an die Kolosser, u.s.w. 1838) contested it on the grounds of 
vocabulary, style, and differences from St. Paul in thought and 
expression ; and, in addition to these, its relation to the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, which he considered to be genuine, and its supposed 
reference to Cerinthus. Many critics followed his lead, including 
Baur, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, etc., rejecting, however, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians also. Ewald, partly followed by Renan, explained 
what seemed un-Pauline in the Epistle by the supposition that 
Timothy wrote it under the apostle's direction, —an hypothesis 
excluded by i. 23, ii. 1, 5. De Wette replied to Mayerhoff's argu. 
ments, rejecting, however, the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Holtzmann, as we have seen in the Introduction to the latter 
Epistle, regarded the present Epistle as an expansion by an inter- 
polator of a short, genuine Epistle, being led to this conclusion by 
a careful critical examination of certain parallel passages in the two 
Epistles, the result of whi:h was to show conclusively that it was 
impossible to maintain either, with Mayerhoff, the priority in every 
case of Eph., or, with De Wette, that of Col.! 

As a specimen of his restoration of the original nucleus of the 
latter Epistle, the following may suffice. Ch. i 9-29 reads as 
follows :— 

Awd rovro xai ueis où savópj.eÜa, trip buy mporevxönevor srepura- 
Thoa tpas dfiws ToU @eot, ds eppicaro juás €x Tis Efoveias ToU 
c'xórovs Kal peréornoe eis Tv Barclay ToU viod adrov Ori dv aire 
evöonnorev karaAAX dat, kal opüs wort dvras éxÜpovs Ev Trois Epyous rois 
wovnpots, vuvi 06 xarnAAaynre éy TQ owparı THS GapKds abrov da ToU 
Üavárov, eiye éripevere Tjj riore éSpaios xai pù peraxcvovpevor dm 
TOU edayyeklov où Eyevounv éyà YIlatAos Stdxovos xara Tijv oixovopiay 
TOU Oeod rjv Sobeiody por els Spas mAnpwcaı röv Adyov Tov Go, eis 
ô xal xomi äywvılöuevos xarà riv Evepyeıav abro) riv. évepyopévyy dv 
€ p01. 

Of ch. iii. Holtzmann regards as original only vv. 3, 12, 13, 17. 
This is a very ingenious abridgment, and supposes extreme 
ingenuity on the part of the interpolator, who so cleverly dove- 
tailed his own work into St. Paul’s that, had Eph. not existed, no 
one would have suspected Col. of being interpolated. It would be 
strange, too, that the interpolated letter should so completely dis- 
place the Pauline original. It would seem, in fact, as if we were * 
compelled to suppose it known only to this interpolator “ who 


1 For a ust of the principal passages compared, see Introduction to the Æp. 
to the Ephesians. 
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rescued it from oblivion” (Kritik, p. 305) only to consign it 
thither again. Holtzmann’s theory is, as Jülicher says, too com- 
plicated to be accepted. In such a case, for example, as Col. i. 27 
compared with Eph. i. 9, ro, and iii. 8, 9, 16, 17; or, again, Col. 
iii. 12-15 with Eph. iv. 2-4, 32, it is involved in inextricable diffi- 
culties. And as this seems to be generally felt, it is not necessary 
to examine his instances in detail. 

Von Soden, in his article in the Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1875, 
limited the interpolations to i, 15—20, ii. 10, 15, 18 (partly). In his 
Commentary he still further reduces the interpolation toi 162, 17, 
i.c. Tà mávra to ouveornee, which he regards as a gloss (Eini. p. 12). 

Against the genuineness is alleged, first, the absence of St. 
Paul's favourite terms and turns of expression, together with the 
occurrence of others which are foreign to the acknowledged 
Epistles. For example, ŝixaros with its derivatives, dwoxdAwyjus, 
dorudlewv, ümaxor), owrnpia, kowovía, vópos, Tuwrrevew, are absent, 
as well as dpa, 5:6, ddr, while it is noted that yáp occurs only five 
times (or six if it is read in iil 24), as against thirty-six times in 
Gal and some three hundred times in the three other great 
Epistles. But these phenomena are not without parallel in other 
Epistles or parts of Epistles of similar length. dwawerivn occurs 
in 1 Cor. only once (i. 30), öikaıos not at all. Both adjective and 
substantive are absent from 1 Thess., as well as the verb. owrmpia 
is not used in 1 Cor. or Gal, while in 2 Cor. owfw occurs but 
once; drordAupıs is not used in Phil. or 1 Thess., and in 2 Cor. 
only in xii. 1, 7, so that the first eleven chs. are without it. 
miorevewv is found in 2 Cor. only in a quotation, iv. 13; traxoy not 
in 1 Cor. Gal. Phil. 1 Thess. ; vóuos not in 2 Cor. or Thess. Again, 
as to the conjunctions, dpa does not occur in Phil, while dpa otv, 
frequent in Rom., is not used in 1 or 2 Cor., and only once in 
Gal. 6&6 occurs only once in Gal. (iv. 31, where Rec. has dpa), 
and ddr: once in 1 Cor., not at all in 2 Cor. «ydp is hardly more 
frequent (relatively) in Eph., which Mayerhoff accepted, than in 
Col Its comparative infrequency in both as compared with Rom. 
and Cor. is clearly due to the more argumentative character of the 
latter Epistles. 

As to the äraf Aeyópeva, they are not more numerous than was 
to be expected in an Epistle dealing with novel questions. In 
addition to ten words found only here and in Eph., there are forty- 
eight which do not occur elsewhere in St. Paul. But as Soden 
remarks, Paul had for a considerable time been under the new 
linguistic influence of Rome. Salmon quotes a very pertinent 
remark of Dr. Mahaffy, who compares St. Paul to Xenophon in 
this matter of varying vocabulary. He says: '* His (Xenophon's) 
later tracts are full of un-Attic words, picked up from his changing 
surroundings ; and, what is more curious, in each of them there 
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are many words only used by him once; so that on the ground of 
variation in diction each single book might be, and, indeed, has 
been, rejected as non-Xenophontic. This variation not only applies 
to words which might not be required again, but to such terms as 
evavöpia (Comm. iii. 3. 12), varied to eiyuxia ( Ven. 10. 21), ebroApia 
(quoted by Stobaeus), ävöpeorns (Anab. vi. 5. 14), all used only 
once. Every page in Sauppe’s Zexilogus Xen. bristles with words 
only once used in this way. Now, of classical writers, Xenophon 
is perhaps (except Herodotus) the only man whose life corre- 
sponded to St. Paul’s in its roving habits, which would bring him 
into contact with the spoken Greek of varying societies.” 

The long sentences, such as i. 9-20, ii. 8-12, are not without 
analogy in other Epistles, eg. Rom. i 1-7, ii. 5-10, 14-16, 
li 23-26; Gal ii 3-5, 6-9; Phil. iii 8-11. ‘The series of 
relatives in i. 13-22 and ii. 10-12 is remarkable, but not without 
parallel; and in both cases the connexion shows that what is 
added in the relative clauses, though evident, had been overlooked 
by the heretical teachers. It was therefore properly connected by 
a relative. Anacolutha are particularly frequent in St. Paul. There 
are also many turns of expression which are strikingly Pauline, as : 
ii 4, 8, 17, 18, 23, iil. 14, iv. 6, 17. In comparing the general 
tone of the Epistle with that of the other Epistles, it must be 
observed that St. Paul had not here to contend with any opposition 
directed against him or his teaching, nor had he to defend himself 
against objections, but was simply called on to express his judgment 
on the novel additions to the gospel teaching which were being 
pressed on the Colossians. ‘This new teaching had not yet gained 
acceptance or led to factious divisions amongst them. Nor has he 
any longer occasion to argue that Gentiles are admitted to the 
Christian Church on equal terms with Jews; this question is 
no longer agitated here; St. Paul's own solution of the problem is 
assumed. Nor was he concerned here with the conditions of 
salvation, whether by faith or by the works of the law. If he does 
not adduce proof from the O.T., neither does he do this in Phil., 
where there might seem to be more occasion for doing so. 

The greater stress laid here on knowledge and wisdom is 
explained by the fact that the false teachers were endeavouring 
to dazzle their hearers by a show of profound wisdom to which the 
apostle opposes the true wisdom. Hence, also, his frequent use 
of such words as nvornpwrv, dwoxpuxrey, d&móxpudos, yvupileı, 
cbavepow. 

Mayerhoff notes the hunting after synonyms as an un-Pauline 
characteristic of this Epistle. Of his many examples it may suffice 
to give a few specimens : i 6, xapmodopovp«vov koi aufavöuevor ; 
ib. áxovew xal émywoonay ; ; J, ovvdovdos Limén), didxovos [rod 


Xpurrob]; 11, tropov) xoi paxpoÜvuía; 23, redeuckmuivo Kg 
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&öpatoı xol un peraxwovpevot (see Eadie, p. xxvii). Many of the 
so-called synonyms are clearly not so; and even where they are 
justly so called, the other Epistles supply parallels. See, for 
example, Phil. i. 3, 7, 9, 10, 11, 15, 20, 24, 25. 

An objection to the genuineness of the Epistle, which would be 
serious if well founded, is that the Epistle combats certain errors 
of a Gnostic character which cannot have existed at so early a date. 
It is not enough, however, to show that errors of an analogous 
kind, but more developed, existed in the middle of the second 
century ; it is necessary to show that they could not have existed 
in the time of St. Paul. But we have absolutely no materials 
for forming an opinion on this point, except in the New Testament 
itself. The earliest Gnostic writer of whom we have definite 
information is Cerinthus. 

Indeed, Mayerhoff supposed the writer's polemic to be directed 
against him. But although there is an affinity between the errors 
of Cerinthus and those of the Colossian teachers, a closer examina- 
tion shows that the latter belong to an earlier stage of development. 
There is no trace in the Epistle of the notion of creation by a 
demiurge ignorant of the supreme God, still less of that by one 
opposed to Him (as in the later Gnostics). Nor did the teaching 
of Cerinthus include asceticism. As to the view of Christ held by 
the Colossian false teachers, it was clearly derogatory, as we may 
infer from the emphatic assertions in i. 19, ii. 9 ; but the generality 
of the language there used shows that their opinions had not been 
stated with such precision as was the case when St. John wrote his 
Gospel, or, not to assume his authorship, when the Gospel bearing 
his name was written. 

Baur, on the other hand, regards the Epistle to the Colossians 
(as well as that to the Ephesians) as written from an early Gnostic 
point of view, at a time, namely, when Gnostic ideas first coming 
into vogue still appeared to be unobjectionable Christian specula- 
tion. The errors combated were, he thought, those of the 
Ebionites, who maintained circumcision, abstained from animal 
food, observed the Jewish Sabbath, and attached high importance 
to the doctrine of angels and religious worship of them, and, lastly, 
considered Christ to be only one of these: &xriodaı ús Era Tüv 
dp (Xov pneilova 0t airav Óvra, airov St xupievew tov áyyéAuv 
Kal mayrwy Tüy ATÒ TOU TayTOkpáropos weroinpevwy (Epiph. Haer. 
xxx. 16). 

In which of St. Paul's Epistles, says Baur, do we find rà 
éxovpavia classified as they are in Eph. and Col. ? 

The reply is obvious ; the classification of the celestial hierarchy 
which we find in these Epistles is not Paul's at all (as will be shown 
in the exposition), but that of the false teachers. 

In reference, again, to the assertion in Col and Eph., that 
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Christ is the creative principle of everything existing, and therefore 
that to Him is attributed absolute pre-existence, Baur remarks 
that “it is true that we find certain hints of similar views in the 
homologoumena of the apostle, but they are no more than hints, 
the meaning of which is open to question; while here, on the 
contrary, the absolute premundane existence is the dominating, 
the pervading element within which the whole thought of these 
Epistles moves." For the idea that Christ's activity comprehends 
heavenly and earthly things at once and in the same degree, there 
is, he says, no analogy in Paul's writings, but we are here trans- 
ported to a circle of ideas which belongs to a different era, namely, 
the period of Gnosticism (Sf. Paul, Eng. tr. p. 7). The Gnostic 
systems, says Baur, rest on the root idea that all spiritual life which 
has proceeded from the supreme God has to return to its original 
unity, and to be taken back again into the absolute principle, so 
that every discord which has arisen shall be resolved into harmony. 
And so in these Epistles Christ's work is mainly that of restoring, - 
bringing back, and making unity. His work is contemplated as 
a mediation and atonement whose effects extend to the whole 
universe. 

Accepting Holtzmann's caution (p. 296), that when critics 
like Baur and himself speak of Gnostic colouring in the Epistle, 
they do not mean Gnosticism proper, we may reply, first, that 
according to the above statement of Baur, the root idea of 
Gnostic systems includes the emanation of inferior spiritual 
existences from the Supreme; and this can hardly be separated 
from the idea of the creation of matter by the inferior spirits, 
since it was just to explain the evil of matter that the theory of 
emanations, etc., was devised. Of these ideas there is no trace 
in the Epistle except by way of opposition. The notion of succes- 
sive evolutions from the Divine nature, forming the links of a chain 
which binds the finite to the Infinite, is utterly opposed to the 
teaching of the Epistle; nor is it conceivable as a later development 
of anything that the writer himself says. It is, however, quite 
consistent with the teaching that he condemns. Secondly, the 
idea of reconciliation is wholly different from that of return to 
the unity of the Divine nature of that which has emanated or been 
evolved from it. 

Baur, indeed, admits the possibility that the conception of the 
work of Christ which is exhibited in these Epistles may be 
harmonised with the Pauline Christology and doctrine of atone- 
ment; yet it is certain, he adds, that with Paul these ideas never 
assume the prominence which they have here. It is a transcen- 
dental region into which Paul looked now and then, but of which 
he had no definite views, and which he never introduced into his 
Epistles from a taste for metaphysical speculation. 
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* As even the Christology of these Epistles bears unmistakably 
the impress of Gnosticism," says Baur, *we meet also with other 
G 1ostic conceptions” ; and he draws attention especially to mArpwua. 
'he Gnostic wAjpwpa is not the Absolute itself, but it is that in 
which the Absolute realises the conception of itself. According to 
the doctrine of the Valentinians, it is the sum of the aeons by 
which the original Divine source is filled. 

Now this, says Baur, is just the conception of the Pleroma 
which we find in both our Epistles; the only difference being that 
there is no express mention here of a plurality of aeons as the 
complement of the Pleroma, and that not the supreme God Him- 
self, but Christ, is the Pleroma, since only in Christ does the 
self-existent God unfold Himself in the fulness of concrete life. 
He finds a further remarkable agreement with the Valentinians 
in the comparison of the relation of husband to wife with that 
of Christ to the Church, since, according to the Valentinians, 
the aeons were divided into male and female, united in pairs 
called syzygies. Hence he explains how as Christ is the zAxpopa, 
so also is the Church—that is to say, she is the "Anpwpa of 
Christ; since He is the zAypwpya in the highest sense, she is ro 
wAypwpa ToU Ta wayta dv race mÄnpovuevor. 

The latter suggestion scarcely merits a serious refutation. To 
compare the position of Christ as viewed by the writer with that 
of one of the aeons of the Valentinians, is to contradict the 
fundamental thesis of the Epistles, namely, that Christ is exalted 
far above all existences, earthly and heavenly, by whatever name 
they may be called. Equally remote from the writer's thought, 
and irreconcilable with it, is the conception of éxxAyota as an 
aeon co-ordinate with Christ. Indeed, the whole system of 
syzygies or duads was devised as a theory of successive generation. 
Nothing in the remotest degree resembling this appears in the 
Epistles. Throughout both, the relation of Christ to the Church 
is that of the head to the body; the figure of marriage is 
introduced only incidentally, not with the view of illustrating or 
explaining the union of Christ and the Church by that of man 
and wife, but in order to set forth the love of Christ as the Head, 
for His Body, the Church, as a pattern for the Christian husband ; 
and it is the headship of Christ that is used to illustrate the 
headship of the man—“ For we are members of His body.” The 
idea of the thing illustrated reacts in the writers mind on the 
conception of that with which it was compared, and so there grows 
up a new representation of the relation of Christ to the Church. 

As to the word wAnpwua, so far is the conception in our 
Epistles from being just the same as that of the Valentinians, that 
the difference which Baur himself mentions is a vital one. What 
the writer so emphatically asserts is that the whole mÀýpwpa resides 
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in Christ, not a mere fraction of it, not a single Divine power only, 
as the Gnostic use of the word would suggest. That some such 
view as this, of a part only of the rAnpwpa residing in Christ, was 
held by the Colossian false teachers, may be fairly inferred from 
the writer's insistence on way rò mAnpwpa, «.r.A. It is simple and 
natural, then, to suppose that he purposely employs a term common 
to himself and them in such a way as to combat directly their 
erroneous views. How can such a fact be supposed to indicate 
a Gnostic tendency on the part of the writer? 

In fact, once it is admitted that the thoughts expressed in this 
Epistle (or that to the Ephesians) are capable of being reconciled 
to those of St. Paul, it is no longer possible to use the (supposed) 
Gnostic colouring as an argument against the genuineness of a 
writing which bears the name of Paul, and which in addition has 
such strong external support. It is true these thoughts have more 
prominence and are more developed here than in the acknow- 
ledged Epistles, but this is fully accounted for by the nature of the 
errors with which the apostle had to contend. "The circumstances 
of Rome, Corinth, and Galatia were not such as to call for such an 
exposition as we find here ; indeed, in the Epistles to the last two 
Churches, at least, it would have been singularly out of place. Itis 
not to a taste for indulging in metaphysical speculation that we are 
to trace its presence here, but to the exigencies of the case. But, 
then, it is said that although St. Paul did now and then look into 
this transcendental region, he had no definite views of it, What 
then? If the Epistles are genuine, several years had elapsed 
since the writing of the four great Epistles. Was the apostle's 
mind so rigid that we cannot conceive his views becoming more 
developed and more distinct in the interval of five or six years? 
Nothing was more likely to further their development than the 
presence of erroneous teaching. Just as the articles of tke 
Church's creed took form only gradually as errors sprang up, so in 
an individual mind, even in that of the apostle, a particular truth 
would be more distinctly recognised and more precisely formulated 
when the opposing error presented itself. 

It may be remarked that Baur found traces of Gnostic thought 
in the Epistle to the Philippians also, the genuineness of which has, 
however, been acknowledged by almost all subsequent critics, 
including Hausrath (who supposes it made up of two Epistles), 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Reuss, Renan, Schenkel. 
Indeed, it may be regarded as practically beyond question. This 
is not without importance for the Epistle to the Colossians, for it 
supplies an answer to the objections to the latter Ep. founded on 
the loftiness of the attributes assigned to Christ. For it contains 
nothing that goes beyond Phil. ii. 6-11. On the other hand, the 
Epistle to the Colossians, as Renan observes, cannot be separated 
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from the Epistle to Philemon. The coincidence in some of the 
names mentioned might be explained by the hypothesis that the 
forger of the longer Epistle made use of the shorter. But the 
differences exclude this supposition (see Salmon, /ntroduction, 
ch. xx). Col. mentions Jesus, surnamed Justus, an otherwise 
unknown person, in addition to those mentioned in Philem., 
while Philemon is not mentioned at all. Again, while Aristarchus 
and Epaphras are mentioned in both Epp., it is the former that is 
called fe!low-prisoner in Col, the latter in Philemon. But there 
is nothing in the Ep. to Philemon to suggest Colossae as the city of 
his residence. We learn his connexion with it only by finding his 
runaway slave Onesimus mentioned in Col. as “one of you." 
Having learned this we observe further that Archippus, who in the 
private Epistle appears as an intimate, perhaps son, of Philemon, is 
mentioned in Col. in such a way as to suggest that he held office 
either there or in Laodicea. Certainly the way in which his name 
is introduced there is as unlike as possible to the contrivance of a 
forger. That Onesimus alone should be mentioned as Paul's 
messenger in the letter to Philemon, but Tychicus with him in the 
public Epistle, is perfectly natural. 

Now the genuineness of the Epistle to Philemon is beyond 
question ; in fact, in the whole range of literature there is no piece 
which bears more unmistakably the stamp of originality and 
genuineness. To quote Renan: *' Paul seul, autant qu'il semble, 
a pu Écrire ce petit chef d'oeuvre." Baur, indeed, felt himself 
compelled to reject it in consequence of its intimate connexion 
with Col. and Eph., and then set himself to confirm his rejection 
by an examination of the diction of the Epistle and of the circum- 
stances supposed. His argument is valuable as a reductio ad 
absurdum of his whole method. 

V. Soden remarks that there is a striking correspondence both 
in language and thought between the Ep. to the Colossians and to 
the only other document which we possess from the apostle's hand 
during his Roman imprisonment, viz. the Ep. to the Philippians 
(as he does not accept Eph.) Thus as to language he compares 
aAnpow in Col three times, in Phil four times: omAdyyva 
olxrippod, Col. iii 12, Phil ii. 1: Aoyos roð @eod, Col i. 25, 
Phil. i. 14: epıroun (figurative), Col. ii. rr, Phil. iii. 3: dywr, 
Col ii. 1, Phil i 30: dreva, Col ii. 5, Phil i. 27: Seopos, 
CoL iv. 18, Phil. i. 7, 13f., 17: rà xar’ éyé, Col. iv. 7, Phil. i. 12: 
rarewobpoovvn, Col. ii. 23, iii. 12, Phil ii 3: xaprodopowres, 
CoL i ro, werAnpwuevor xapröv, Phil. i t1: dpwpos, Col. i. 22, 
Phil ii 15: réAcos, Col. i. 28, Phil iii 15: xarà ryv évépyeay, 
«.r.A., Col. i 29, Phil. iii. 21: dve, Col. iii 1, Phil. iii. 14: rà 
éri ras yijs, Col. iii. 2, emiyea, Phil. iii. 19: Bpaßetor, Phil. iii. 14, 
xaraßpaßevew, Col. ii. 18. As to style, he compares the brevity of 
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Col. iv. 17 and Phil, iv. 2; the introduction of a judgment by a 
relative, Col. ii 23, Phil. i. 28, il. 19: the sentences, Col. i. 9, 
Phil i 11: the prayer for éréyvoc:s, Col. i. 9f. ; Phil. i. 9: the 
wish xai 4 eipyvn, «.r.A., Col. iii. 15, Phil. iv. 7: the similar ideas, 
Col. i. 24 and Phil. ui. 10; Col. ii. 18 and Phil. iii. 3; Col. i. 24 
and Phil. ii. 30: the references to what the readers had heard, 
Col. i. 7, Phil. iv. 9: and, lastly, the close correspondence of some 
peculiar dogmatic expressions ; see i. 19 ff. 


8 3. PLACE AND DATE OF WRITING. 


For these see Introduction to the Zpistie to the Ephesians, 
where it is shown to be probable that the Epistle was written from 
Rome about A.D. 63. The occasion seems to have been the 
information furnished by Epaphras of the dangers to which the 
Church at Colossae was exposed from heretical teachers. 


8$ 4. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS. 


For the relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians, see the 
Introduction to that Epistle. 

The relation to the Apocalypse deserves particular notice. It 
ıs especially in the Epistle to Laodicea, Rev. iii. 14-21, that we find 
resemblances. In that Epistle, St. John, speaking in the person of 
the Lord, declares almost in the language of St. Paul that He is 
the Amen, the faithful and true Witness, 7 ápyij rs krícems ToU 
@eov,—an expression which does not occur (nor anything like it) 
in any of the other six Epistles. Compare Col. i. 15, =, OKOS 
máons xrivews. Doubtless there still remained some trace of the 
heresy which St. Paul combated. Again, Rev. iii. 21, dd0m aür@ 
nadivas per éuoU dv TH Opdvy pov, K.T.À. is very parallel to Col. 
ii. r and Eph. ii. 6, and here again there i is nothing similar in the 
other Epistles. “ This double coincidence (says Lightfoot), affect- 
ing the two ideas which may be said to cover the whole ground in 
the Epistle to the Colossians, can hardly, I think, be fortuitous, 
and suggests an acquaintance with and recognition of the earlier 
apostle's teaching on the part of St. John” (p. 42). 


$ 5. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE. 
List of äna£ Meyópeva in the Epistle to the Colossians. 


dÜvpeiv, aloxporoyla, ávejuós, ávravarAgpo)v, dvramödocıs, 
drexdvecOat,  dméxOvais, dwrdxpnois, dpécxeaa, dhedia, BpaBevew, 
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doynarileodaı, Ovvapoty (see Eph. vi. 10), &deAoßpyaxela, eipyvoroteiy, 
&ußarevew, euxäpıoros, Oedrys, xaraßpaßevew, peraxıveiv, poppi, 
voyumvia, Öparös, wapıyyopia, wıdavoAoyia, wzAnopovy, Tpoakovew, 
mpoonAovv, TpwTevev, OTepewpa, ovrAaywyelv, Twparixas, duXoroóía, 
xepóypadov. More than half of these (18) are in ch. ii. only. 


Words which occur in other Writers of the N.T., but not in 
St. Paul. 


dAas, droxplveoda:, dmöxpubos, dpriev, yeveoPa, deiyparilew, 
dfaAcí)ew, maparcyiLerPat, mıxpaivew, mövos, axi, oúvðovàos. The 
following are found in the Pastorals : droxeiodar,  xpvmrew, 
Aovoiws. 


Pauline Words. 


The following are found only in St. Paul: área: &öpaios, euch, 
dpedilew, Opıaußevew, ixavovv, lodrns, wddos, cvvatypdAwros, auvdar- 
ray, puoi. 


8 6. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


i, r, 2. Salutation, briefly specifying Paul's designation as an 
apostle, not by men, but by the will of God. 

. Although the apostle’s purpose in writing to the Colossians was 
to warn them against the errors that threatened to creep in amongst 
them, yet with admirable delicacy, as writing to those to whom he 
was not personally known, he does not introduce his admonition 
until he has prepared the way for its favourable reception by a 
comparatively long introduction, which begins and ends with 
commendation. 

3-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, resting on the 
heavenly hope laid up for them. Mention of the hope leads 
naturally to the assurance that the gospel which they had been 
taught by Epaphras was the true gospel, universal and unchange- 
able, and proving its genuineness by the fruit which it was bearing, 
both amongst them and in all the world. 

9—12. Prayer that they may advance further in spiritual know- 
ledge, and that not speculative but practical, so that their life may 
be worthy of their profession. 

13 ff. The prayer passes insensibly into the positive instruction 
which will help to its fulfilment, and furnish a safeguard against the 
attempts that are made to mislead them. They have already been 
transferred into the kingdom of God's beloved Son. It is in Him 
that they have their redemption. 

15-17. The pre-eminence of Christ, in His nature and in His 
office. In His nature He is superior to all created things, being 
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the visible image of the invisible God, and all things having been 
created through Him, and holding together by Him. 

18-20. In the spiritual order also He is first, the firstborn from 
the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness of God 
dwelling in Him. The work of reconciliation wrought through 
Him extends even to things in the heavens. 

21-23. The Colossians have their share in this reconciliation, 
the object of which is that they may be without blemish and with- 
out reproof in the sight of God. But this depends on their continu- 
ing steadfast in the faith which they have been taught. 

24-29. The apostles own qualifications as a minister of this 
gospel, privileged to know and make known the mystery hidden 
from preceding ages, namely, Christ dwelling in them. It is his 
business to proclaim this, and so to admonish and teach, that he 
may present every man perfect ; and this he strenuously labours to 
do through the power of Christ. 

ii. ı-7. This effort and anxiety of his extend even to those 
to whom he had not personally preached, that they may be con- 
firmed in the faith and united in love, and, further, may learn to 
know the mystery of God. What they have to aim at is to be 
established in the faith which they have already been taught, firmly 
rooted in Christ, and living accordingly. 

8-15. The apostle has learned (no doubt from Epaphras) that 
there are amongst them teachers who are endeavouring to propagate 
mischievous heresies which would undermine their faith. He does 
not, indeed, adopt this rude manner of expression, but cautions 
them against being led astray. The philosophy of which these 
false teachers make a display is mere deceit, and of human origin ; 
it is not a more advanced teaching, but, on the contrary, belongs 
to an elementary stage. Ye have already been made full in Christ, 
who is above all these angelic beings of whom they speak, since 
the whole fulness of the Godhead dwells in Him. Ye need no 
circumcision of the flesh, for ye have received in Him the true 
circumcision of the Spirit ; it is by Him that ye have been raised 
from death to life, and nothing remains to be added to His 
work, for He has completely removed the bond that was against 
you. 

16-23. Application of these principles to the practices incul- 
cated by the false teachers. With their precepts about meat and 
drink and days they would have you rest in the shadow, as if you 
had not already the reality. The angel worship which they 
inculcate is not the outcome of true humility, but of carnal pride 
in the fancied possession of superior knowledge; and it leads to 
a setting aside of the Head, through union with which alone can 
the sd derive its nourishment and growth. 

1-4. Your aims and thoughts must be more lofty. Ye 
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have been raised with Christ, and your life is now hid with Him. 
Seek therefore the things where He is, at God’s right hand. 

5-11. Sins to bz avoided : not only the grosser ones of appetite, 
but the more subtle sins of temper, etc. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated: kindness, love, forgiveness, 
of which we have such a lofty example in God's forgiveness of us, 
mutual teaching, and in everything thankfulness to God. Every- 
thing to be done in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

ı8-iv. 1. Special precepts for the several relations of life: 
wives and husbands, children and parents, slaves and masters, 
the motive always being *in the Lord." 

2-6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, with 
request for prayer for the apostle himself in his work, to which 
he adds further practical hints as to wisdom in action and 
speech. 

4—18. Personal commendations and salutations. 


8 7. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 
Commentaries on the entire New Testament are not included. 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


ALTING (J.), Analysis exegetica in Ep. ad Coloss. Opp. Amstel. 
1687. 
ARETIUS (Bened.), Comm. Morgis. 1580. 

Bayne (Paul), Comm. on Ep. to Colossians. Lond. 1634. 

BUGENHAGEN. See Ephesians, 

ByFIELD (Nicholas), An Exposition on the Ep. to the Col. 
Lond. 1617, al. 

CALIXTUS. See Ephesians. 

CARTWRIGHT (Thos.), Comm. Lond. 1603. 

CRELLIUS, Comm. et Paraphrasis in Col. 

DAvENANT (John, Bp. of Salisbury), Expositio Ep. Pauli ad 
Coloss. Cantab. 1627 ; transl. Lond. 1831. 

DAiLLÉ or DALLAEUS (Joannes), Sermons sur [Epistre aux 
Col 3 tom. Gen. 1662; transl Lond. 1672, again Lond. 
1841. 

D’OuTREIN (Joh.), Sendbrief, efc. Amst. 1695. (In German) 
Frankf. 1696. 

ELTon (Edw.), Exposition of the Ep. to the Colossians . . . in 
Sundry Sermons. Lond. 1615, al. 

FERGUSON (Jas.), A brief Exposition of the Epp. to the Phil. 
and Col, Edinb. 1656, al. 

GRYNAEUS (Jo. Jac.), Explicatio . . . Basil, 1585. 
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MELANCHTHON (Phil), Enarratio Epistolae Pauli ad Coloss. 
Witenb. 1559. 

MuscuLus (Wolfg.), Comm. in Epp. ad Philip. Coloss. ete. 
Basil, 1565. 

OLEVIANUS (Gaspar), Notae, ete. Gen. 1580. 

Quiros (Aug. de), Comment. Lugd. 1623. 

RorLock (Rob.), Js Ep. Pauli ad Col. Comm. Edin. 1600, 

SLICHTINGIUS, Comm. in plerosque N.T. libros. Eleutherop. 
1656. 

an (Seb.), Zaraphrasis super Ep. ad Col  Strassb. 
1696, al, 

SuicER (J. H.) Zn Ep. S. Pauli ad Col. Comment. crit. 
exeget. theolog. Tiguri, 1669. 

WooDHEAD. See Ephesians. 

ZANCHIUS (Hier.), Comm. Opp. Gen. 1619. 

ZUINGLIUS (Ulr.), Comm. Opp. Tiguri [1545]. 


Eighteenth Century. 


BAUMGARTEN. See Ephesians. 

Boysen, Erklärung, u.s.w. Quedlinb. 1766-81. 

GLEICH, Predigten. Dresd. 1717. 

HazEvoET, Verklaering. Leyden, 1720. 

KONING, Oßenlegging. Leyden, 1739. 

LUTKEN, Predigten. Gardel. 1718, a. 

MICHAELIS. See Ephesians. 

Peirce (Jas.), A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. to the Col. 
Phil. and Heb. after the manner of Mr. Locke. Lond. 1727, al. 

Roeıı, Æp. Pauli ad Col, exegesis. Traj. 1731. 

STORR (Gottlob Chr.), Dissertatio exegetica in Epistolae ad 
Col. partem priorem [et poster]. Tübing. 1783-87 ; transl. Edinb. 
1842. 

STRESO, Meditationes. Amst. 1708. 

Tit (Salomon v.). See Ephesians. 

ZACHARIAE (G. T.) See Ephesians. 


Nineteenth Century. 


ALEXANDER (Wm., Archbishop of Armagh), Commentary ; in 
the “ Speakers Commentary.” London 

BAHR (Felix), Comment. über d. Brief Pauli au die Kol. mit 
stäter Berücksichtigung d. ältern u. neuern Ausleger. Basel, 1833. 

Barry. See Ephesians. 

BAUMGARTEN-CRUSIUs. See Ephesians. 

BEET. See Ephesians. 

BisPING, Erklärung. Münster, 1855. 
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BLEEK. See Ephesians. 

BOHMER (W.), Theol. Auslegung des Pauli Sendschreiben an die 
Col Breslau, 1835. 

BRAUNE. See Ephesians, 

DALMER (Ed. Fr.), Auslegung, u.s.w. Gotha, 1855. 

DECKER, Bearbeitung. Hamb. 1848. 

Eanie (John), Commentary on the Greek Text of the Ep. of 
Paul to the Colossians. Edinb. 1855, 1884. 

Exticortt (C. J., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), A Critical 
and Grammatical Comm. on St. Pauls Epp. to the Philippians, 
Colossians, and to Philemon, with a Revised Translation. Lond. 
1857, al, 

EwALD. See Ephesians. 

FınpLay (G. G.), “ Colossians” in Pulpit Commentary. 

FLATT (J. F. v.), Vorlesung. über d. Br. Pauli an die Phil. Kol. 
etc. Tubing. 1829. 

GISBORNE (Thos.), Exposition and Application... in Eight 
Sermons. Lond. 1816. 

Heinrichs (J. H.), Zn Koppes Nov. Test. Graec. efc, Götting. 
1803, al. 

Hormann (J. Chr. v), Die Briefe Pauli an die Col. u. an 
Philemon. Nördlingen, 1870. 

HUuTHER (Joh. Ed.), Comm. u.s.w. Hamb. 1841. 
JUNKER (Friedr.), Histor. Krit. u. philolog. Comm. München, 
28. 


KAHLER (C. R.), Auslegung. Eislehen, 1853. 

KLOPPER (A.), Der Brief an die Kolosser. Berlin, 1882. 

LicuTrooT (J. B., Bishop of Durham), S¥. Pauls Epistles to 
the Colossians and to Philemon, A Revised Text with Introductions, 
Notes, and Dissertations. Lond. 1875, al. 

MACLAREN (Alex.), “Colossians” in Zhe Expositors Bible. 

MESSNER, Erk/drung. Brixen, 1863. 

Moure (H. C. G.), * The Epp. to Colossians and to Philemon ” 
in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Camb. 1893. 

SCHNEDERMANN. See Ephesians. 

STEIGER (W.), Der Brief Pauli an die Epheser ; Uebersetsung, 
Erklärung, einleitende u. epikritische Abhandlungen. Erlangen, 
1835. 

Tuomasıus (G.), Praktische Auslegung, u.s.w, Erlang. 1869. 

Watson (Thos.), Discourses. 3rd ed. Lond. 1838. 

Wırson (Dan, Bishop of Calcutta) Lectures, etc. Lond. 
1845, al. 

WIESINGER (J. C. Aug.), In Olshausen’s Comm. Königsb. 
1850; transl. Edinb. 1851. 

WOHLENBERG. See Ephesians. 

Weiss. See Ephesians. 
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Critical Discussions. 


See Ephesians, and add the following :— 


NEANDER, Zflansung u. Leitung d. christlichen Kirche, bk. iii. 
ch. 9, Eng. trans. (Biblical Cabinet), vol. i. p. 374. 

SANDAY (W.), art. “Colossians, Ep. to," in Smith's Dictionary 
of the Bible, and ed. Lond. 1893. 

ScHMIEDEL (P. W.), art. “Kolossae” in Zrsch. u. Gruber’s 
Allgem. Encyclopädie. 1885. 

SMITH (W. Saumarez, Bp. of Sydney, N.S.W.), art. “Colos- 
sians " in Encyclopaedia Britannica, gth ed. 1877. 

WIGGERS (J.), ** Das Verháltniss des Ap. Paulus zu der christ- 
lichen Gemeinde in Kolossae,” Zheol. Studien u. Kritiken, 1838, 
p. 165. 


THE 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


L 1,2. SALUTATION, 


1,2. Paw, a divinely appointed apostle, gives Christian greeting 
lo the Church at Ephesus. May the heavenly Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Messiah grant you free grace and the peace which none 
else can bestow. 

1. MaéAos. It is observable that he does not associate with 
himself ‘Timothy as in Col. and Philemon; perhaps because it was 
a circular letter without any personal allusions. 

&mócToÀos Xptorod "Iqcoó. Xp. 'In. in this order with B D P 17, 
Syr-Harcl. Boh. ‘Inoot Xp. N AG K L, Syr-Pesh. Arm. 

The genitive is not simply a genitive of possession (as with 
odos, Rom. i. 1), although from a purely grammatical point of 
view it may be so called. But the term dmöcroAos gives it a further 
import. "This word had not lost its proper signification, as we see 
in 2 Cor. viii. 23. Phil. ii. 25, * A commissioned messenger of—” 
clearly implies, not merely “belonging to,” but “sent by,” as 
“Ambassador of the King of France” obviously means one sent 
from him. The addition of xar’ &mırayıy eo) in 1 Tim. i. 1 is no 
objection to this. See on Rom. i. 1. 

Sid Oedvjparos cod, These words are also found in 1 Cor. i. 1; 
2 Cor. i. 1; Coli r; 2 Tim. i 1. Their occurrence in 2 Tim. 
sufficiently proves (to those who accept the Pauline authorship of 
that Ep.) that they are not added in order to enchance the writer's 
apostolic authority, or to justify his undertaking to instruct a 
Church to which he was a stranger (von Soden on Col.), nor yet 
because he has in his mind * the great subject of what he is about 
to treat, and himself as the authorised expositor of it" (Alford). 
It simply expresses what was always present to his mind, that his 
mission was due to the special and undeserved providence of God, 
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not to any merit of his own. Compare 2 Cor. viii. s. The same 
idea is expressed in 1 Tim. i. 1 by xar émiraynv «oi. 

TOig dyiots (= Phil, Col) In the earlier Epistles the address 
is rj éxxAnoig (Cor., Gal, Thess.) The substitution is not to be 
attributed to any incompleteness of organisation, for éxxAnoia is 
used in Philem. 2, and éxxA. does not seem to include the idea 
of organisation. The use of yio certainly gives a more personal 
colouring to the Epistle as if addressed to the members of the 
Church as individuals rather than as a body. 

ol äyıoı, frequent in the N.T., is always a substantive (except 
perhaps Heb. iii. 1). It was a term transferred from the Israel of 
the Old Testament to the Christians as the true people of God, 
its primary sense, like that of the corresponding Hebrew word, 
being “consecrated to God." The notion of inward personal 
holiness becomes attached to it from the thought of the obligation 
laid on those who are so set apart to a “holy” God; and God 
Himself is so called as the object of supremest reverence. 

Tois odcw [dv "Edéow], x.t.. The evidence for and against the 
bracketed words may be here summarily stated (for a fuller dis- 
cussion see Introduction). They are omitted in x B (but supplied 
in both by later hands) In cod. 67 they are expunged by the 
later corrector (who records many very ancient readings) To 
these we must add the MSS. mentioned by S. Basil (fourth cent.) 
and the text used by Origen. ‘They are present in all other MSS., 
and Fathers and all versions. 

Their omission, if they are genuine, would be hard to account 
for. 'That they should be omitted in consequence of critical 
doubts as to the destination of the Epistle founded on its contents 
is beyond the bounds of probability. On the other hand, if the 
Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches of which Ephesus 
was chief, the insertion of the words would be natural. 

If we have to interpret rois otov xal morrois, x.r.A. the render- 
ing wil be: “the saints who are also faithful" This would by 
no means imply that there might be ayo who were not moro, 
but would rather give prominence to the thought that the apostle 
did not recognise any as yo, in the technical sense, unless they 
were also micro. The only difficulty is that rots odev or rfj ovoy 

with &xAnoia) is elsewhere followed by the name of the place 
Rom., Cor., PhiL). Of course, if we suppose a blank space to 
have been left in the original letter the difficulty does not arise. 
But it is observable that in Col. i. 1 the same thought is expressed, 
rois dyiots kai murros döeAbois dv XpurrQ, where rois dylos is to 
taken as a substantive (see note there). 

Others connect obow with dyios, “who are truly saints” 
(Schneckenb.) or with both åy. and mr. in the same sense, or 
understand rois ovow as = who are in every place where Tychicus 
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comes with the Epistle (Bengel, comparing Acts xui 1). Origen's 
interpretation, * those who are," need only be alluded to here. 
wıorois may mean either “ believing” or “ faithful, steadfast.” 
The former sense is adopted by Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, a/., on the 
ground that here in the address rots dyios alone would not 
adequately define the readers as Christians, and that if we adopt 
the other sense we must either suppose the apostle to distinguish 
the faithful from those who were not so, or to assume that all the 
professed dyio: were faithful” It is alleged also that “faithful to 
Christ” would have required the single dative as in Heb. iii, 2. 
The phrase in 1 Cor. iv. 17, dyamıröv kai mıoröv dy Kupiw, being not 
parallel, since &v Kvpóp belongs to both adjectives, Grotius, Stier, 
Lightfoot, al., adopt the other signification, which the word cer- 
tainly has in Eph. vi. 21 ; Col. iv. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 2; 
1 Pet v. 12. If it meant here “ believing,” says Lightfoot, it 
would add nothing to what is contained in äyioss. The use of the 
word with döeAbors in Col. i 2 is in favour of the latter view, 
which agrees with the classical use; but when used in such a con- 
nexion as here and in CoL i. 2, this presupposes “ believing.” 
Since all the dyıos ought to be “faithful,” it would be quite in St. 
Pauls manner to designate them as such, unless he had positive 
reason to the contrary. Whether we take the word as meaning 
* believing" or not, we are not to connect it directly with & 
XpwrQ as if=“believing in Christ Jesus” (miorevoyres eis), for 
the adjective is never so construed. ‘Ev Xpiorg@ 'Iyoo is best 
taken with the whole conception äyıoı xai moroi. Such they are, 
but only “in Christ.” Compare vi. 21 ; 1 Cor. iv. 17; Col i. 2. 

2. Kal Kupiou “Ingod Xpioroü. “And (from) the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The rendering of Erasmus, * Father of us and of the 
Lord," is sufficiently disproved by Tit. ii. 4, dwö @eod zurpös kai 
Xpurrov Inco ToU c'wrrpos 6v. See on Rom. i. 7. 

8-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. The grant- 
ing of these was no new thing in God's purposes, but had been 
determined before the creation of the world. The object to be attained 
was that we should be holy and blameless, and with a view to this 
He has admitted us to the adoption of sons through Christ, in whom 
we have received our redemption. 

8, Eédoynrés, according to the analogy of verbals in -ros, means 
properly, not “on whom blessing is pronounced ” (etAoynpévos), but 
“worthy of blessing,” &raweiodaı xai OavpaferGar äfıos Theo 
Mops. Cf. peumrös, “blameworthy”; óparós, “visible”; xerro 
“trustworthy.” In the N.T. it is used exclusively of God, an 
so almost always in the Sept. In Mark xiv. 61, ô evAcynros stands 
alone for “the Blessed One,” z.e. God, this being a frequent Jewish 
mode of avoiding the needless utterance of the sacred name. 
Here, then, we supply, not érro, but grr. See on Lk. i. 68. 
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ê eds kai warhp toô K. The natural rendering is * the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ," ®eös and rarýp being in 
apposition (so Jerome, Theophylact, Alford, Eadie, Olshausen, 
W. Schmidt, Stier). But Syr., Theodoret, Theod. Mops., followed 
by Harless, Meyer, Ellicott, take the genitive to depend on warnp 
only. Itis ‚said, indeed, that the former rendering would require 
Te before nal; but cf. iv. 6, els Ges xal marıp rávrov ; 1 Pet. ii. 25, 
Toy woLueva xai drlaxowov, The expression, “God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” is used in ver. 17, and the fact that it does not occur 
oftener can be no objection. See also John xx. 17, “ My God and 
your God." ®eös pév ds capkeÜévros, rarnp Ó& ús Oeod Aóyou, 
Theophylact. Chrysostom also prefers this view. We have the 
same combination, 6 eós xai warjp rod K., Rom. xv. 6 ; 2 Cor. 
i 3, xi 31; Coli 3 (2.7); ı Pet. i. 5. 

ó edhoyfoas pas. “Whao blessed us,” viz. at the time of our 
becoming members of the Christian Church, or simply on sending 
His Son. Theodoret well remarks that men in blessing God can 
only offer Him words that cannot benefit Him, whereas God in 
blessing confirms His words by deed, and bestows manifold 
benefits upon us. Koppe strangely understands jas of Paul him- 
self. Besides the unsuitableness of this in the initial thanksgiving, 
dy, in ver. 15, is decisive against it. dv mdoy eiAoyíg Tvevpa Tu). 
Blessings belonging to the spiritual sphere to which the wveipa of 
man properly belongs. This is not quite the same as “ referring 
to the mind or soul of man.” Compare Rom. viii. 4, 9, 10, where 
mvua is contrasted with oapf, and 1 Cor. ii. 15, where it is 
opposed to yuxy. That these blessings proceed from the Hol 
Spirit is true, but that is not the signification of the word, whic 
characterises the nature of the blessings, not their source. Nor is 
the meaning “blessings of the Spirit” made out by the passages 
usually alleged in support of it, such as Rom. i. 11, “ that I mày 
impart some xdpiopa rveunarıxöov” ; 1 Cor. xii. I, “ About spiritual 
[gifts] " ; xiv. 1, * desire spiritual [gifts).” Compare Rom. xv. 27, 
“The Gentiles have been made partakers of these spiritual things” ; 
I Cor. ix. 11, “We have sown ra m.”; x. 3, 4; Eph. vi 19, 
“ spiritual songs, " and 1 Cor. xv. 44, cpa wveynarıxov, Surely, if 
* from the Spirit" had been intended, it would have been more 
naturally expressed by rov veunaros. 

Chrysostom interprets the “ spiritual blessings" as meant to be 
contrasted with the material and temporal blessings of the Old 
Covenant, in which he is followed by Grotius and others. But 
there is no hint of such antithesis in the context. 

These blessings are not to be limited to the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, as wdoy sufficiently shows. As Theodoret 
remarks, they include “the hope of the resurrection, the promises 
of immortality, the promise of the kingdom of heaven, the dignity 
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of adoption,” or more generally what St. Paul enumerates as the 
fruit of the Spirit in Gal. v. 22, love, joy, peace, and all Christian 
virtues, 

dv rois Emoupavioıs. The adjective is found several times in the 
N.T. in the sense “ belonging to or seated in heaven.” Sometimes 
opposed to rà émiyewa, as in John iii. 12 ; 1 Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49; 
Phil. ii 10; with «Anos, Heb. iii. 1; Swped, 12. vi. 4 ; warpis, tå. 
xi. 16; ßacıkeia, 2 Tim. iv. 18. It will be seen that a local sense 
cannot be insisted on in all these places. "The contrasted word 
ériyeos also has a transferred sense in Phil. iii 19, rà êriyea 
dpovobvres, and Jas. iii. 15, (copia) ércyevos, Vvxucf. 

- In the present passage ra émovp. appears to be interpreted by 
Theodoret as = heavenly things, érovpávia yap ra pa ravra, and 
so Bengel, *declaratur rò spirituali.” But this would be to explain 
the clear and familiar term by one which is less clear. It might, 
however, be taken, not as an explanation, but as a further defini- 
tion of the nature of the blessings. The article is not against 
this view, since it may properly be used to mark a class. It is, 
however, an objection that the phrase êv rots èr., not found 
elsewhere, occurs five times in this Epistle, and in three of these 
places has certainly a local signification, viz. i. 20, ii. 6, iii. 10. 
The fifth (vi. 12) cannot be quoted as certainly local, so that it is 
not correct to say, with some expositors, that everywhere else in 
this Epistle the signification is local. Those who adopt this 
interpretation, *in the heavenly regions," are not agreed as to 
the connexion. Beza and others refer the words to God (6 £v 
tois otpavois evAdyyoas), but this is against the order of the words. 
Meyer takes them as a local definition added to evà. mv., “with 
every spiritual blessing in heaven." "The blessings of the Spirit 
are regarded as in heaven, and from thence brought down to us. 
Compare the description of the Spirit itself as 7) 9wp«à 7 rov- 
parıos. It seems more natural to connect the words with etAoygcas 
(Lightfoot), or rather with the whole clause «vA. év. m. eid. 
av. Not, however, taking the words as expressing literal locality, 
but as designating the heavenly region in which our citizenship is 
(PhiL' iii 20), where the believer has already been seated with 
Christ (ii. 6), “the heaven which lies within and about the 
true Christian" (Lightfoot). ‘Those spiritual blessings conferred 
on us create heaven within us, and the scenes of Divine bene- 
faction are *heavenly places’; for wherever the light and love of 
God's presence are to be enjoyed, there is heaven." So substanti- 
ally Harless, but connecting the words (as does Eadie) with evAoyíg. 

v XpwrQ.! By virtue of our union with Him, and as 
members of His body. But it must not be left out of sight that 

1 On dv Xporg in St. Paul, see Weiss, Theol, Studien u, Kritiken, 1896, 
p 73. 
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it is also in Christ that God confers the blessing (iv. 32). Not 
as if = a Xpurroó (Chrys.), as if Christ were merely the instrument. 

It answers the question, How? as the preceding clauses 
answered the questions, With what? and Where? the participle 
answering When? èv is omitted in a few cursive MSS., and in the 
edd. of Erasmus, Steph. 3, and Beza; but the omission is too 
slightly supported to deserve notice, except as accounting for the 
explanations of some commentators. 

4. xafós, frequent in later Greek (from Aristotle) for the more 
classical xadarep, “ according as,” expressing that the blessing was 
in harmony with what follows, so that it has a certain argumenta- 
tive force, but does not mean (as the word sometimes does) 
* because." "The blessing realised the election. 

éfeMfaro. Generally understood as implying, (1) the choosing 
out from the mass of mankind, (2) for Himself. As to (1), although 
the idea of choice from amongst others who are not chosen is 
involved in the form of the word, this is not always prominent. 
For example, in Luke ix. 35, 6 vids pou ó éxAcAeypnévos (the true 
reading), we can hardly say, with Meyer, that it is as chosen out 
of all that is man that Christ is so called (cf. Luke xxiii. 35, ó roð 
@eov éxAexrós). Here what is chiefly in view is not the fact of 
“selection” (Alford) but the end for which the choice was 
made, elvat yas, x.r.X.  Oltramare argues from the aorist being 
used, that the election is an act repeated whenever the call is 
heard. God, before the creation of the world, formed the plan of 
saving man (all sinners) in Christ. The condition of faith is 
implicitly contained. The plan is historically realised under the 
forms of xAnjoıs and exAoy7. Every man who by faith accepts the 
callis éxAexrós. The second element, for Himself, as implied in 
the middle voice, must not be pressed too far; cf. Acts vi s, 
“They chose Stephen” (e£eAc£avro) ; xv. 22, 25, “to choose out 
men and send them." See Dale, On ZpA., Lect. ii. p. 31. 

dv aöre, not éy avrà, as Morus, Holzh. (and G, which has 
éavrQ without é), which would be quite superfluous, but ev 
Xpwré, as the context also shows. In Christ as our Head, not 
merely dia ris eis aóróv miorews, as Chrysostom. Christ is the 
spiritual Head as Adam was the natural. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
* As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive" ; 
and Gal. ii. 16, “thy seed ös écr( Xpurrds.” Believers were 
viewed in God's purpose as being in Christ adopted as sons 
through Him, it being God's purpose to sum up all things in 
Him (ver. 10). Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 3. 

mpd xaraBoMijs xóepov. The same expression occurs John 
xvii. 24; 1 Pet i 20. dd xar. x. is found several times (twice in 
Heb.), but neither expression occurs elsewhere in St. Paul It is 
= årò ray alovov, iii, 9, “from all eternity." 
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dva: fas. The infinitive completes the notion of the verb, 
expressing the purpose of the exAoyj= ri rovrq iva dywt Spe 
cai dpwpon Chrys. Cf. Col. i 22, ámoxarjAAafev wapacrioa 
tpas, x.7.A. The usage is quite classical. 

dyvos and dpwpo give the positive and negative sides of the 
idea. duwuos properly means “without blame.” In the Sept. it 
is used of sacrificial victims, in the sense “without blemish”; 
the word papos having been adopted by the translators as the 
rendering of the Hebrew for “ blemish,” * spot," on account of its 
resemblance in sound to the Hebrew mim. In this sense pos 
occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 13, oro: xai popor. The adj. djuopos is used 
in the signification * without blemish” in Heb. ix. 14; ı Pet. i. 19. 
St. Paul uses the word here and v. 27, also Phil. ii. 15 (true text) 
and Col. i 22. In the last-mentioned place dveyxAyrovs is added 
to dylous xai åpwpovs, and this favours the interpretation ‘“ blame- 
less" In Phil. ii. 15, also, dkwua seems parallel to duexwro, and 
is the opposite of kwunra in the passage Deut. xxxii. 5, which is 
there alluded to. On the other hand, in Eph. v. 27 the reference 
to owiAov Ñ purida in the context favours the other sense. How- 
ever, as there is no reference to a victim in any of these three 
places, there seems to be no sufficient reason for departing from 
the proper Greek sense. In Jude 24 either sense would be 
suitable, but in Rev. xiv. 5 “blameless” is better, for the con- 
nexion is “in their mouth.” ‘The word is so understood here by 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, dytos 6 ris wiorews peréxow dpwpos 
è 6 xarà röv Bior ävemiAnmros, Theoph. ; duwpos 0 dveriAmrrov Blov 
periov (dxav, Catena), Chrys. 

Is this dy. xai dp, elvaı to be understood of the actual spiritual 
and moral state (sanctification), or of righteousness imputed 
(justification)? Harless and Meyer strongly maintain the latter 
view, which is also adopted by Moule on the ground of the 
context, while Harless even thinks that this alone agrees with 
apostolic teaching. The fact appears to be the very opposite. 
The ultimate end of God’s choice, as of Christ’s work, is sancti- 
fication. Compare Phil. ii. 14, “Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings, that ye may be blameless and harmless 
children of God äumpa (true text), . . . among whom ye are seen 
as lights in the world.” In v. 27 words similar to the present are 
used of a future ideal not yet attained. So Col. i. 22 compared 
with 21, 23, 28, 29; 1 Thess. iv. 7, “God hath called us, not éri 
áxafapoíg, but dv äyıaoum.” Compare the same Ep. v. 2g; 2 Thess. 
ii, 13, “ God chose you from the beginning «ls owrnplav év åyiacpĝ 
wveiparos.” And very distinctly Tit. ii. 14, “Gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself 
a people. . . . zealous of good works.” Indeed, as Eadie 
observes, “the phrase ‘holy and without blame’ is never once 
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applied to our complete justification before God. . ə. Men are 
not regarded by God as innocent or sinless, for the fact of their 
sin remains unaltered; but they are treated as righteous.” It is 
no objection to this that this perfection is not attained here, nor 
need we modify the meaning by understanding “as far as can be.” 
What is here specified as the purpose of the éxAéyeafa« must be 
the ultimate purpose to be achieved, and that is perfect holiness, 
This is the view adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
and, amongst recent expositors, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Mac- 
pherson, Oltramare, Stier. It is confirmed by the following words; 
nor is it really against the subsequent context; see on viodecia, 
karevdnrov atrob, i. .e, not merely before men, says Chrysostom ; 
áyiwrúvņv (ré Hv 0 Tod @eod ó0aAuós Opa. 

dv àyámy has been variously joined with &$eA&$aro, with dy. xai 
&a., and with zpoopícas. It is, however, too far removed from 
é£eAéfaro (although Macpherson regards this as no objection) ; 
but it is less easy to decide between the other possible connexions. 
In support of the connexion with the preceding words it is 
alleged that the words v áydmy stand after the clause to which 
they belong in iv. 2, 15, 16, v. 2; Col ii. 2; 1 Thess. v. 13 
(Lightfoot). But in all these cases the words preceding are verbs, 
or express a verbal notion (iv. 16), and are such that they could 
not be placed after év ayamy. Alford strenuously maintains that, 
* in the whole construction of this long sentence, the verbs and 
participles . . . precede their qualifying clauses," e.g. tv. 3, 4, 6, 
8, 9, 10. But this is no reason why the qualifying clause should 
not be placed before its verb here, if the writers purpose so 
required. Alford adds that this qualification of the preceding 
words is in the highest degree appropriate, love being the element 
in which all Christian graces subsist, and in which all perfection 
before God must be found. Nevertheless, the connexion with the 
adjectives “holy and blameless (or without blemish) in love,” 
appears less natural than with the verb, “having in love fore- 
ordained us.” It is fitting, too, at the beginning of the Epistle that 
God's love should be the first to be mentioned, and very fitting that 
emphasis should be given to the love which moved Him so to 
preordain, by placing êv dydmy first. So Chrysostom and the other 
Greek comm., Jerome, and, among moderns, Bengel, Harless, 
Meyer, Stier, Eadie, Ellicott, ‘Soden, al. 

5. mpoopicas gives the reason of é£eA€£aro, it is logically prior ; 
but in the counsels of God there i is no priority or order in time. 
Compare Rom. viii. 30, ous Tpowpiorev rovrovs kai éxdA«cev. The 
verb appears not to be found in any writer before St. Paul. The 
prefix po has reference only to the future realisation, and does not 
of itself indicate that the act was pò xarafoAtjs xóo pov 

eig vioßeciar a “I. X. eis adrév. These words ‘belong closely 
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together, “unto adoption through Jesus Christ unto Him as His 
sons." Christ is vids yvjovos, Son by His nature ; we are sons only 
by adoption through Him. Cf. Gal. iv. 5, “God sent forth His 
Son . . . that we might receive the adoption of sons”; also 
Gal. iii. 26, “ Ye are sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus"; 
and Heb. ii. ro f. But this vioderia is not yet complete; we are 
still looking forward to its completion, viodeoiav ämexdexönevor Tiv 
éxoAvrpecuw ToU cóparos pov, Rom. vii. 23. The figure of 
adoption is borrowed from Roman law; the practice was unknown 
to the Jews. eis aurov most simply and naturally joined with 
viofecía, “adoption unto Him,” viz. as His sons. It is putting too 
much into the preposition to find in it the idea of inward union, 
or to compare with 2 Pet. i. 4, *partakers of the Divine nature." 
atréy is obviously the Father, not Christ, through whom the adop- 
tion is. V. Soden, however, argues strongly that thus eis atrov would 
be superfluous, as vio£. is a fixed terminus for the relation to God. 
The prominence of èv aùr in vv. 3-14 makes the reference to 
Christ more natural. The ávaxejaAauo0a0Óa4 év Xp., ver. 10, is the 
realisation of the wpoopifev eis abróv. Col. i. 16 is a close parallel. 

xara thy eödoriav. According to Jerome the word cidoxia was 
coined by the Sept. “rebus novis nova verba fingentes.” It means 
either “good pleasure, purpose,” ed 8oxeiv, “as it seems good to”; 
or “good will,” according as the satisfaction is conceived as in 
the action, or as felt towards a person. The latter is the common 
signification in the Sept., but it also occurs there in the sense of 
“purpose,” Eccles. xi. 17, 7) evdoxia abro) etodwOycerar, Where 
the context does not point to a person towards whom the satis- 
faction is felt, the former meaning must be adopted; cf. Matt. 
xi, 26, otrws éyévero evdoxia Eumpoodev cow Here, then, it corre- 
sponds to 7 BovAn rov HeAnuaros aurov, ver. 11. 

In the Sept. eidoxla is used frequently in the Psalms to render the Hebrew 
vdtsén, and, with the exception of a passage in Canticl.s (where it corre- 
sponds to Zirsahk), it is not found in the other canonical books at all. 
Their usual rendering of the Hebrew word is Óexros.! It cannot, then, be 
fairly said that ‘‘the translators" exhibit ‘‘ purpose” or ‘‘ discrimination " 
in their employment of the word. One translator often uses it, and some- 
times uses @éAnpa when eödoxla would have been more coriect ; the others 
never. In Ecclus., however, eddoxla occurs fourteen times. 

Fritzsche (on Rom. x. 1) has discussed the meaning of the word at length. 
The verb eööoxeiv (which is an exception to Scaliger's rule about the com- 
position of verbs) is found only in later Greek writers, Polybius, Diodorus, 
Dionys. Hal., in the signification **to choose or think fit (to do a thing)" 
sometimes with the idea of being glad to do it, as 1 Thess. ii. 8. Greek 
writers also said ed3ox@ rırı or éri rem, **to be content with something, or 
pleased with some person." The construction ebdoreiv Er ru originated with 
the Alexandrian writers (1 Macc. x. 47 ; cf. Matt. iii. 17; 1 Cor. x. $, etc.). 





1 The word is rendered Anya several times in the Psalms, including xxx, 
$,7. In the latter place Symmachus substitutes eddoxla. 
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They also said eödoxeiv rt, a usage not followed in the N.T., and efs rwa 

(2 Pet. i. 17) ; but in the meaning of the verb the Biblical writers do not 

differ from the later Greek. The significations of the substantive follow 

those of the text. It means first voluntas, as in Matt. xi. 26, then ** content- 
ment," Ecclus. xxix. 23, * delight," and as in Sept. most frequently **good 

will." See on Lk. ii. 14 and on Rom. x. I. 

6. els draworv tis B6Ens Tis xdpıros adrod. With a view to the 
praise of the glory (glorious manifestation) of His grace. The 
interpretations which make ào£ys a mere adjectival attribute, either 
of &ravos (Grotius) or of xdpıs (Beza), are weak and inadmissible. 
Chrysostom gives the truer view, iva 7) THs xdpıros abroU ddfa 
6e x05. 

u His grace." We are so accustomed to use the word “ grace” 
in a technical religious sense, that we are prone to forget the 
simple meaning which it so often has, ** undeserved bounty,” “ free 
gift,” öwpeay Tjj avrod xdpvri Rom. iii. 24; xar jv xd, 
Rom. xi. 5; xapıri &ore ceowopévot, Eph. ii. 5. “Herein lies the 
magnificence, the glory, of God's work of redemption, that it has 
not the character of a contract, but of a largess" (Lightfoot). 
This glorious manifestation (cf. Col. i 27) fills the mind of the 
apostle. He repeats in ver. 7 “wealth of His grace,” and in ver. 
12 “praise of His glory," and again in ii. 7, more emphatically 
still, *the exceeding wealth of His grace." Hence the verb 
xapilopau has its signification “to grant of free favour.” 

As dxapirwoev pâs. Ñs is the reading of t A B Aeth. Syr., and is 
adopted by Lachm. Tisch.® Treg. Westcott and Hort. év 7 is 
the reading of D G K L and most cursives with the Vulg. It was 
probably a resolution of the somewhat difficult attraction. The 
substitution of #s for év 7, especially when & is so frequent in the 
context, is very unlikely. 

The attraction is accounted for by the construction xdpw 
xapırovv, like dyarıy dyarär, ii. 4. Compare xdpiras xapileodaı, 
Dem. 306. 28. 

Xapıröw, by the analogy of verbs in do, means “ gratia afficere." 
Cf. xpvoow, mupyów, Üavarów, popddw, Admitting this, two mean- 
ings are possible, according as the xdpıs bestowed is taken sub- 
jectively or objectively, that is to say, as expressing the state of 
the individual or the grace of God. Chrysostom takes the former 
view, où pdvov üpnaprnuarwv áx1jAXa£«v, 4àÀAXà xai érepaarrovs droineer, 
“rendered us loveable,” followed by Theodoret, Corn. à Lapide, 
*gratiosos nos reddidit," and most Roman Catholic interpreters, 
some of whom even use this as an argument for “ justitia inhaerens." 
Chrysostom says, it is as if one were to take a leper and change 
him into a lovely youth. Thus God has adorned our soul and 
made it an object of beauty and love. The partic. xexapırwevos 
has this sense in Ecclus. xviii. 17. Clem. Alex, loosely quoting 
Ecclus. ix. 8, substitutes it for ebucpdov of the original (Paed. iii. 11). 
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But both the prevailing meaning of xdpıs in St. Paul, and 
more particularly the context, seem decisive for the other sense, 
for ver. 7 states in what respect God £v rg 7ryas., Exapirworev being 
joined to this by & 6. And the leading idea of the passage is 
the undeserved goodness of God. With the reading % there can 
hardly be any question that this latter meaning is alone possible. 
It resumes the evAcynoas às dv rp Xp. of ver. 3. 

ev TQ hyawnpéve. The MSS. D* G with the Vulgate add vig 
avrov, a manifest gloss. The expression is not found elsewhere 
in the N.T. of Christ, but in the Apostolic Fathers it is used of our 
Lord, e.g. Ep. Barn. 3, dv jroinaoev dv rq iryarnpéve atroó. 

7. èv $ (7 Col. i. 14), not = &d or fer quem ; it has a certain 
argumentative force, and can hardly be given a different meaning 
from the év before rẹ my. “In him, in whom.” Rom. iii, 24, da 
rns droAvr. THs dv Xpiorw 1900), though parallel in substance is not 
parallel in construction, since here év is closely connected with 
€xonev. It is not apart from Him, but in Him alone, that we have 
our redemption. 

toner. D, Boh. read fexouer, which B, Boh. have in Col. i 14. 


Tv áxolórpecw, The article appears to indicate that which 


you know of, rjv rporaywyny, ii. 18 (but see Heb. xi. 35). 


On drodtrpwois Meyer remarks, '* the redemption, namely, from God's 
wrath and penalties.” . . . *“ The purchase price was His (Christ's) blood." 
Other commentators also say that the word “‘ does not mean simply deliver- 
ance, but deliverance effected by the special means of purchase. Even where 
the term is used in the New Testament, without any accompanying statement 
of the price paid, the idea of a ransom price is still present ” (Macpherson). 
The usage of the word and of its cognates by no means bears out this statement. 

First, as to the simple verb Aurpofy. In the active it means primarily 
* to release on receipt of a ransom.” The idea ‘‘redeem by payment of 
a price,” is expressed y the middle. Quite similarly, when Homer speaks of 
the ransom of Hector's body, it is Achilles who is always said Aóew, while 
Priam is said Aesar. In the Sept. the middle AvrpoUo6a4 is of very frequent 
occurrence, but not always with the idea of a price paid. On the contrary, 
it often Duis simply t to deliver. j T : r it S the re from 

t, for which no price was paid. Isai iii. 3) says, ‘‘I give t 
(ehe Compare 2 Sam: iv. 9, ‘As the Lorn liveth, who Ger 
my soul out of all adversity "; Ps. cvii. (cvi.) 2, ‘‘ Whom He hath redeemed 
from the hand of the enemy.” 

So the English word *'redeem " sometimes means ''deliver," as in 
Romeo and Juliet, ** Before the time that Romeo come to redeem me.” 

In the N.T. Avrpoßedaı occurs thrice: Luke xxiv. 21 (''to deliver 

, Israel ") ; Tit. ii 14, '* . . . from all iniquity”; 1 Pet. i. 18, '* . . . from 
our vain conversation.” 

The substantive Adrpwors occurs in Plut. Arat. xi. in the sense of ‘‘ redemp- 
tion " (of captives). In the Sept. it is used Lev. xxv. 48 of the “ right of 
redemption," and Num. xviii, 16. In the Psalms it occurs thrice in the 
sense of “ deliverance,” viz. cxi. (cx.) 9, and cxxx. (cxxix.) 7. In the N.T. 
it occurs three times: Luke i. 68, érolycey AUTpwow TY Aaw abro0 ; ii. 38, 
ros wpoodexoudros Aórpuci '1opafA ; Heb, ix. 12, aiwrla» Aérpwow eUpá- 
pvo, 
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Aurpwrhs is used Acts vii. 35 of Moses simply in the sense of 
** deliverer.” 

The verb arodurpofy signifies properly, not **to redeem” (Avurpoveda:), 
but to release on receiving a ransom. Zpist. [Phil.] ap. Demosth. p. 159, 
Audloxor . . . cuv\A\aBww xal ras daxdras drdyxas dwideis dreAörpwoe 
rahdyrwy éprvéa, Plutarch, Pomp. xxiv. 4, p. 631 D, Aaw dé xal Ovyarhp 
’Ayrwrlov . ... kal YoXAOr xpuuáror dweAurpwdn. Plato, Legg. xi. 919 A, 
rora» ùs éxOpods alypadwrovs kexeupwpérovs droAurpweyg. Polyb. xxii. 
21. 8, kal xpvolov cvyroU SiopodoynOévros rèp rijs "yvrvaukós, Fryer abri 
drohurpwowr (vid. also ii. 6. 6). Lucian, of Achilles, xpnuárw» óM*ywr» rör 
Exropos vexpdv dwodtrpwoas. The verb occurs twice in the Sept. viz. 
Ex. xxi, 8, of a master parting with a female slave (E.V. ‘‘he shall let 
her be redeemed”), and Zeph. iii. ı (where the Hebrew word means 
'Jicentious," but was mistaken for one similaıly written, which means 
* ransomed ”). 

The substantive dwoNtrpwors is rare. Rost and Pahn give only one 
reference in Greek writers, viz. Plutarch, Pomp. xxiv. 2, p. 631 B (speaking 
of the pirates), owudrwr iyepovix®» dprayal kal wodewv alypyardrwy dso- 
Avrpóceus (“holding to ransom”) bryedos Fear ris ‘Pwpyalwy tryeporias. 
Thayer adds other references, Joseph. Artt. xii. 2. 3, *Aeióruv 8¢ À rerpa- 
koslwr raddyruy Tis dwoXvrpocews yerfoerOar papévrauw, Tavra TE avrexopet 
(of Aristzus paying the soldiers for their prisoners). Philo, Quod omnis 
mes liber, 8 17, p. 882, dwoyvods dwoNtrpwow Acpevos éavrór dcexphoaro, 

iod. Fragm. lib. 37. 5. 3 (Didot's ed. ii. p. 564, of a slave who had agreed 
with his masters for the purchase of his freedom); Scaevola, $0ácas rà» 
dro\örpwols . . . dvecratpwoer, In the Sept. it occurs only in Dan. iv. 30, 
ô xpóros pou ris drohurpicews AAde, i.e. of Nebuchadnezzar's recovery. 

As far as usage goes, then, it would seem that if we are to attach to 
‘ dwodtrpwors the idea of ransom, the word will mean ‘‘ holding to ransom” 
or “ release on receipt of ransom,” not '* payment of ransom.” In the New 
Testament the word occurs ten times, and in some of these instances it is 
only by a forced explanation that the idea of payment of a price can he 
brought in. In Heb. xi. 35, *' were beaten, not accepting Th» drodtrpwou,” 
the meaning connects itself easily with the classical use. It is ‘‘ not accept- 
ing release." If the idea of price is brought in, it can onlv be apostasy ; 
but those who offer the droX. are the captors. Again in Heb. ix, 15, åro- 
Aírpwois ray TapaBácew» is nearly equivalent to adapıanös TO» ápaprir in 
i, 3. The transgressions were put away; there was deliverance from them. 
In Luke xxi. 28, “lift up your heads, for your dzoX. draweth nigh,” there 
-is no suggestion of a price. The opinion that the price is the destruction of 
Jerusalem is very forced. 

In Rom. viii. 23, vlodeciay drexdexdueran ry drodtrpworw rol adparos, 
whatever interpretation is given of the latter words, they do not suggest 
the idea of a price paid. Nor does huépa d*oXvrpocews, Eph. iv. 30, 
lend itself readily to this view. There are no doubt other passages in 
which it is easy to introduce the idea of payment of a price, but as 
the only ground for insisting on introducing this in every case is 
an erroneous view of the primary meaning of the word, further proof 
is required in each instance.! Certainly, however, the word implies 
deliverance from a state of slavery. The slavery from which we are 
delivered is a slavery to sin, Rom. vii. 23.  ''Captive to the law of 
sin”; it is not death as a punishment, but spiritual death as a state. 
Christ gave Himself for us, to redeem us from all iniquity, Tit. ii. 14. We 
were redeemed by the blood of Christ ''from our vain conversation," 





1 On áxoXórpesis compare Westcott, Heb., pp. 295, 296; Ritschl, AKecAf. 
wu. Versöhn. ii. 222fl.; and Oltramare, zn /oc. 
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I Pet. i. 18. Release from punishment is so far from being the chief idea, 
that it sinks into insignificance in comparison with that of deliverance from 
sin, without which it could not be. Here there is an insuperable difficulty 
in applying the idea of ransom by payment of a price. To whom is the 
ransom paid? We were not in slavery to God, nor is release from punish- 
ment to be obtained by any sort of payment of ransom. Hence the notion 
of early writers, that the ransom was paid to Satan. So Origen: droAd- 
Tpwots is ransom of those who are captives and in the power of the enemies ; 
we were subject to the enemies, the ruler of this world and the evil powers 
under him; the Saviour therefore gave the ransom for us. This was at 
least logical, 

Grotesque as this conception may seem to us, it kept in view tlie truth 
that it is release from the power of evil that is the main thing ; and this was 
rather put out of sight by tbe later view, which gave most prominence to the 
release from punishment, But this, apart from deliverance from sin, is 
what is truly impossible ; whereas given deliverance from sin, though suffer- 
ing may remain, one ground for it bas ceased, and it will be felt more as 
chastisement than as punishment. 

For tbe notion of purchase, cf. ı Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23, Christ, whose 
slaves we are there called because He bought us with a price, surely did not 
purchase us from God. So in the O. T. God is said to have purchased His 
people (Ex. xv. 16, etc.). See Dale, Lect. v. 


8:4 roô alparos aro. This suggests a different figure, that of 
sacrifice. On the idea of Christ's blood in the N.T., see Westcott, 
Epistles of St. John, p. 34sq. He argues that “ in accordance with 
the typical teaching of the Levitical ordinances, the Blood of Christ 
represents Christs Life (1) as rendered in free self-sacrifice to God 
for man, and (2) as brought into perfect fellowship with God, 
having been set free by death. The Blood of Christ is, as shed, 
the Life of Christ given for man ; and, as offered, the Life of Christ 
now given to man, the Life which is the spring of their life.” The 
thought of Christ's Blood (as shed) includes all that is involved in 
His Death, and more, for it “always includes the thought of the 
life preserved and active beyond death." See especially John vi. 
53-56. 

It is observable that in the parallel passage Col i 14, the 
words 6a rov aluaros avrov are not added (in the genuine text). 

Tv üéecw Toy dpaprnpdrev (dpapruv, Col) Why was this 
further definition of the dwoAvrpwors so carefully added both here 
and in Col.? Lightfoot (on Col. i. 14) suggests that this points to 
some false conception of the dod. put forward by heretical 
teachers, as we know was the case with the later Gnostics, who 
applied the term to their own formularies of initiation. Thus 
Irenaeus (i. 13. 6) relates of the Marcosians, &:a rv droAurpwoww 
dxparyrovs xai áopárovs yiveodaı TQ xpırj, and (i. 21. 4) elvas &à 
TeÀeíay dmoÀvrpeciw avrı Tiv ériyvwow ToU dppyrou peyovs. 
Not that any direct historical connexion between the Colossian 
heretics and the later Gnostics is likely, but the passages (and 
others cited by Lightfoot) “show how a false idea of droAvrpwaus 
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would naturally be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic 
wers.” 

di xarà TÒ mAoüros, x.7.A. A term of which St. Paul is particularly 
fond. Paley calls it one of his “cant” words; *' wealth of grace," 
“wealth of glory,” “wealth of wisdom.” Not to be resolved into 
“His rich grace”; but “the great fulness of His bounty." The 
wealth of His grace, s.e. bounty, is shown by the great price paid for 
our ransom ; cf. ii. 7, and Rom. ii. 4, roð wAovrou Ts xpyorórgros 
avrov. 

8. dis éwepicceucev. The verb is transitive, for the attraction of 
the dative, very rare in classical writers, is not found in the N.T. 
(not Rom. iv. 17). For the transitive use of wreprowevw, cf. 2 Cor. 
ix. 8, duvaret 6 @eds mücay xdpw wepiooevoa: (2 Cor. iv. 15 is un- 
certain); ı Thess. iii. 12. The meaning then is, “which He made 
to abound” (overflow); á$0óvos é£éxee, Theoph. The AV. with 
Calvin, a4, takes the verb intransitively, and therefore js as 
attraction for 7, “in which He hath abounded." A third construc- 
tion is possible, viz. that 4s depends directly on wepıoweverv, since 
v. wos may mean “to abound in.” Cf. Luke xv. 17 (repir- 
a'evovaty äprwv, some texts ; but WH wepwweevorra:) ; va... ravros 
xapioparos Tepwraevys, Ignat. Pol. 2; so Beza, “qua redundavit” ; 
or, as has been suggested (Ellicott, p. 164), wepıowesew might mean 
“to make an abundance of.” The first-mentioned rendering best 
agrees with the context. 

dv wacfj cogig xoi é$porjce. The distinction between these 
two words is clearly and pretty unanimously stated by several 
Greek writers. Aristotle (Zi. Nic. vi. 7) says that codia is ràv 
TuuwTdroy, while $póvgo«s is wepi rà dvOparwa xal wept dv gore 
BovAeicachaı ; and in Magna Moralia, i 35, pov. is epi ra cupde- 
povra. Philo (De Prom. et Poen. 14) says codia is xpos Üepameíay 
G«o), d$póvgois, mpös dvOpwrivov Biov sioikyow. So Plutarch 
(Mor. p. 443 F) says that $póv. is deliberative and practical in 
matters which concern us; and Cicero (Of. i. 43) states that it is 
“rerum expetendarum fugiendarumque scientia," while codéa is 
* rerum divinarum atque humanarum scientia," which last is the 
common definition of co¢ia, i.e. in Sextus Empir. and [Plato] Def. 
411. $póvgo:s in the same place is defined (inter alia) ùáberis xaf’ 

v xplvopev Ti mpaxreov kai Tí ov mparreov. It is clear from this that 
$póvge:s cannot be predicated of God; nor is this refuted by the 
fact that in Prov. ii. 19 and Jer. x. 12 it is so used. It is very 
fallacious to call each individual translator of an O.T. book “the 
Seventy," and to regard such an occasional use as any evidence as 
to what was possible to an original author like St. Paul. With 
more reason might it be alleged that “discretion” might be pro- 
perly predicated of God, because it is so used in the English Version 
in Jer. x 12. In both instances a word was wanted to balance 
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co$ía in the parallel clause (in the parallel passage in Jer. li. the 
word used is oweors). 1 Kings iii 28 is irrelevant. Solomon is 
-there said to have possessed dpóvgei:s @eot. This is a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew idiom, expressive of the highest degree of 
prudence. 

Nor is váca coda applicable to God, for race is not “Summa” 
(Wahl, ai.) ; it expresses, as Harless remarks, never intension, but 
extension ; váca Svvapus = “every power there is,” Col. i. 11. zäca 
tropovi, éall possible patience ” (4^). This is not invalidated aed 
waca d£ovoia, Matt xxvii, 18; mâra dodadeia, Acts v. 23; or 
waca drodoxn, 1 Tim. i. 15; or the classical s. ávdyk T. kív wos, 
etc. In all these râs is extensive not intensive. To say of God 
that He has done something rdcy codig, would imply that, con- 
ceivably, the wisdom might have been only partial + moàvrolkiÀos 
coia, iii. 10, is wholly different, being the very varied manifesta- 
tion or exercise of His wisdom. 

Hence, whether we connect the words with érep, or with yrapioas 
they are to be understood of believers. This is confirmed by the 
parallel, CoL i. 9, iva mAnpwßnre rijv Emiyvaoıw Tod HeAnuaros abrod 
dy áon copia kal owvdoe Moreover, the main idea in the context 
is the knowledge of the Christian. The connexion with érep. seems 
decidedly to be preferred to that with yrdpwas, against which is the 
consideration that the making known of the “mystery” is not the 
proof of the abundance of grace, but of its abounding in the 
particular matter of copia xal dp. Meyer notes the climax from 
the simple 5s éyapírocev pâs to js éreplocevcer els Hpas. 

9-11. God hath made known to us His purpose fo sum up alı 
things in Christ, whether they be things in heaven or on earth. 

9. yvupicas, i.c. “In that He made known,” cf: Col. ii. 3. 

tò nuorhpiov. We must be on our guard against importing 
into this word (as is done by some expositors) the meaning of the 
English “ mystery,” as in Shakespeare's “ Mysteries which heaven 
will not have earth to know.” It signifies simply “a truth once 
hidden but now revealed.” The truth may be “ mysterious,” in the 
modern sense, but that is not implied in the word (so ie 
also, who, however, refers to 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32 as 
instances of this accidental idea; but see fost). Lightfoot thinks 
the term was borrowed from the ancient mysteries, with an inten- 
tional paradox, as the Christian “mysteries” are freely communi- 
cated to all, and so the idea of secrecy or reserve disappears. (Note 
on Col. i. 26.) In fact, it is almost always placed in connexion 
with words expressing revelation or publication. But there is no 
need to suppose that St. Paul had the heathen mysteries in his 
mind when he used the word. It appears to have been much 
more frequent colloquially than we should have supposed from the 
extant works of classical writers. In these the singular is found 
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once only, and that in a fragment of Menander, * Do not tell thy 
secret (pvorýpiov) to thy friend.” In Plato, Zheaet. 156 A, the 
plural is used of secrets, “will tell you the secrets of these," but 
with allusion to the pvorýpıa in the context, There are, however, 
other sources from which we may infer that it was not an 
uncommon word in the sense “secret,” viz. the Apocrypha, the 
Hexaplar translators, and Cicero. In the Apocrypha we find it in 
Tob. xii 7, rr, "It is good to conceal the &. of a king"; 
Judith ii. 2, “He (Nebuchadnezzar) communicated to them the 
secret (uvorýpiov) of his counsel ”; 2 Macc. xiii. 21, “disclosed 
the ‘secrets’? to the enemies”; frequently in Ecclus., and, as in 
Menander, in connexion with warnings against revealing a friend’s 
secret, e.g. xxii. 22, xxvii 16, 17, 21. In Wisd. xiv. 15, 23 the 
word is used of heathen “ mysteries," E.V. “ceremonies,” but in 
vi. 22, “ I will tell you, and will not hide ‘mysteries’ from you.” 
In two places in Proverbs the Hexaplar translators have 
pvornpiov, A talebearer revealeth secrets,” pvormpua ; xi. 13 Sym., 
xx. 19 Theod. So in Ps. xxv. 14, p. xupiov; Theod. “secret of 
the Lord." It occurs several times in Daniel, where the AV. has 
“secret,” as ii 18, 19, 27, 29. Cicero is fond of using Greek 
words in his letters, and no doubt the words he uses were familiar. 
Writing to Atticus he says, “ Our letters contain so much ‘ mysteri- 
orum that we usually do not trust them even to secretaries” (iv. 18). 
And in another place he writes a short passage entirely in Greek, 
because it is about some private domestic matter, saying, “illud ad 
te uva rucorepov scribam,” i.e. more privately (vi. 4). Ausonius again 
has * Accipe congestas, mysteria frivola, nugas" (Ep. iv. 67). 
From all this we may conclude that pvorypiov was an ordinary, or 
rather the ordinary, word for “a secret.” In the N.T. the same 
meaning holds, only that there it is always (except in the Apocalypse) 
“a secret revealed," and hence is applied to doctrines of revelation. 
Indeed, Rom. xvi 25 might almost be taken asa definition m. 
xpóvoss alwvioıs cectynpuévov davepoKévros Öt viv (— Col i. 26). 
Such doctrines are the “mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” 
Matt. xiii. r1 (cf. ver. 35), which were communicated by the Lord 
in parables, Luke viii. ro. There is not one passage in which 
this meaning is not suitable. Lightfoot mentions two in which, 
although the signification of the word is the same, there comes in 
from the special circumstances of the case the accidental idea of 
mysteriousness. They are 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32. In 
neither place is this contained in the word. There is, indeed, one 
place in which other writers suppose this idea to be contained in 
the word itself, viz. 1 Cor. xiv. 2. But the true interpretation of 
that passage is, “He is indeed telling secrets, but to no purpose, 


1 In the Liturgies, when the priest is directed to ** secretly,” uugrucs is 
the word used. ' FN 2 
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for no one understands.” It is not because no one understands 
that they are uvorypta. This is, on the contrary, a polite conces- 
sion, as in ver. 17. In the Apocalypse the meaning “secret” still 
holds good, “the secret of the seven stars,” “the secret of the 
woman.’ 

The one doctrine which St. Paul frequently calls the mystery 
of the gospel was the admission of the Gentiles. It was for this 
that he was in bonds. 

ToU ÓeMjparos adro. Gen. of the object, the secret concerning 
His will. 

xarà thy eödoxiav aüroó. Not to be joined to uvor., which 
would be tautologous with rot dei. abr, but with yvepícas. It 

ualifies yvepícas here as wpoopivas in ver. 5.  «i9.- purpose 
eg 5) Compare Book of Enoch xlix. 4, “according to His 
good pleasure." 

10. wpoéüero. The prefix in mporifeoGa is local, not temporal. 
* Set before oneself = to purpose ” (Rom. i. 13), or “ before others ” 
(Rom. iii. 25). These three are the only places where the verb 
occurs in the N.T., but the substantive zpd@eors is frequent = 
purpose, either Divine or buman (Acts xi. 23, xxvii. 13 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 10. Cf. mpoxeipileoda, Acts iii. 20 ; mpoaıpeiodar, 2 Cor. ix. 7). 

eis oixovopiay, x.r.À. “ With a view to a dispensation belonging 
to the fulness of the seasons."  oixovouia means either actual 
administration of a household, etc., or the office of an administra- 
tor. In the latter sense the English “stewardship” correctly 
represents it; in the former, which is the meaning here, though 
* dispensation” in its original sense well corresponds, it does not 
suggest to the reader the idea of ** house management," which is 
contained in oixovouia. This is founded on the conception of the 
Church as God's household, 1 Tim. iii. 5; Heb. x. 21; ı Pet. iv. 
17 ; hence in this Epistle believers are called oixetoı roi 800, ii. 19. 
In the Gospels in five parables God is figured as oixodeowérys, eg. 
Matt. xx. 1, rr. In classical writers the word oixovopia extended 
its meaning from the management of a household to that of a 
state. Thus Aristotle says that as household management is a 
sort of kingdom of a house, so a kingdom is oixovonia, It was also 
applied to systematic arrangement or management generally, as 
of the topics of a speech, of the parts of a building, etc. The 
kingdom of God had its own oixovopia, it involved a place or 
system of administration, the officers or oixovonoı of which were 
the apostles and the ministers, 1 Cor. iv. 1; Tit. i. 7. For the 
later use of the term as specifically =the Incarnation, see Light- 
foot's note, Eph. i. 10; Col. i 25. 

V. Soden maintains that olx. here has the same meaning as elsewhere, 
viz. stewardship. The thought is tbat the object of the Divine purpose 
should come to its achievement through an olxowskos. Until the el es 
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began the plan rested in God. Who the olxorópos is, is not said in the text; 
probably, in the first place, God Himself (iii. 1). Moule more suitably 
regards the Son as the olxorópos, the *' purpose” being that He should be 
the manifested Dispenser of the period of grace, 


T. fÀqpóparos rar xatpav. In substance equivalent to rÀ. roù 
xpóvov, as in GaL iv. 4, but includes the conception of a series of 
xaipoi, or seasons, the last of which is marked by the mission and 
work of the Messiah, so that now the series is closed. Cf. Mark 
i. 15, werAnpwrat ô xaipds, Kazpos includes the notion of fitness or 
propriety. The «xacpot are conceived as spaces filled with events. 
Since a x. is not properly the object of an oixovonia the genitive 
wAnpwparos is not gen. of object but of nearer definition ; cf. pisis 
peydAns nuipas, Jude 6. 

ávaxe$alauócacÜa, “to gather up into one," seems to be an 
explanatory infinitive supplying at once the content of the 
pvornpiov, the object of the eddoxéa, and the object reserved for the 
olx, But as a matter of construction most easily connected with 
the nearest, viz. oixovowia, Some commentators prefer connecting 
it with wpoedero, others with avormpiv. In classical writers 
xepdAaoy means “chief point,” cf. Heb. vii 1; and both 
Ke xe and ävaxebalarw mean to sum up, summarise, So 
Rom. xiii 9, TO yap ov uowevces . . . dv rovro TG Adye dva- 
xebalaıovra So in a fragment of Aristotle, dvaxedalausraodlas 
mpos áváuygow. And so Quintilian defines the substantive 
dvaxepadaiwors, “Rerum repetitio et congregatio quae Graece dicitur 
dv. . . . et totam simu] causam ponit ante oculos" (Zs5f. vi. 1. 1). 
Compare the late Latin recapifu/o, formed in imitation of the 
Greek. "Thus there is no ground for assigning to the prefix the 
signification “again,” as if there was in the word a reference to a 
bringing back to a former state, “in Christo omnia revocantur ad 
initium ” (Tert. Monog. 5) (Meyer, a4). The Vulgate, indeed, 
expresses this idea to the exclusion of xepdAaov, "instaurare." 
But as it has the same rendering in Rom. xiii. 9, we cannot con- 
sider it as meant for anything but a verbal equivalent. dva- here 
has the same force as in dyayırworeıw, ävaloyileodaı, ávaperpet, 
viz. the idea “one by one.” So Lightfoot, who remarks that in 
the interpretation alluded to Tertullian found a serviceable weapon 
against Marcion, who maintained a direct opposition between the 
work of the Demiurge and the work of Christ. Chrysostom asks, 
ri doti dvaxeparawoacGat; and replies, ovvayaı When he after- 
wards says, mavras VrÓ piav nyaye xebaAyv, we may suppose that 
he only meant a rhetorical play on words, since the verb is not 
derived from xe$aA», but from xeóáAatov. 

The middle voice is appropriate as implying the interest 
which God Himself has herein; cf. «ls adróv in 1 Cor. viii. 6; 
Rom. xi. 36. 
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wa dnt Trois otpavots xal Trà dw ris ys. This is the reading of 
n° B DL, Theodoret,! Oec. and some cursives, and is adopted by Lachm. 
Tisch. Treg. WH. But AGK, most cursives, have dr rois ovp., with Chrys. 
Theodoret,* Theophyl. The variation in case after the same preposition 
has frequent parallels in classical writers. 

On the other hand, the usual contrast is é» rois odpayois and dl ris yijs 
(iii. 15; Col. i. 20, in which latter place there is a poorly attested reading 
éri, perhaps from this passage). It must be admitted also (with Harless) 
that there is something strange in the use of dl, ** upon," with rois oóparois, 
for the nature of the case as well as the antithesis forbid us to understand it 
as ** above the heavens." 


ta wdvra shows that it is not the uniting of things in heaven 
with things on earth that is expressed. These are named in order 
to express the greatest universality. Hence also here, as with zaca 
ý «riots, Rom. viii. 19 sqq., there is no occasion to introduce any 
limitation except such as the context demands. To the spiritual 
as to the poetic eye all nature seems to share in what strictly and 
literally belongs only to intelligent beings; nor is it hard to see 
that there is a profound truth in such a view. The introduction 
here of this view (new in St. Paul) of the extension of Christ's 
work to things in heaven, is accounted for by his having in his 
mind the teaching derogatory to Christ, which is more distinctly 
referred to in the Ep. to the Colossians. 

The things in the heavens were understood by Locke to mean 
the Jews (those on earth being the Gentiles), in support of which 
interpretation he refers to Matt. xxiv. 29. He is followed by 
Schoettgen, Ernesti, and others. Chrysostom understands the 
angels, while others interpret the words of the spirits of the just 
of the O.T. (Beza and many others). 


11. dxAnpébnper, N B cursives generally, Vulg., 

dxd¥Onpey, ADG, probably not a gloss but a result oft ** parablepsy,” 
assisted by the greater ‘familiarity of the latter word. The converse substitu- 
tion would be wholly unaccountable. 


dv à kal éxAnpwOnpev. xaı obviously is joined with the verb 
“for whom also,” not “we also," as if it were xai jets. The 
purpose was “also” carried out.  xAjpos, properly a lot, 
then, like the English “lot,” “a portion allotted,” or “ portion” 
generally. It is common in both senses in the Sept. as well as in 
classical Greek. It is not= “inheritance.” The verb «Anpow = 
“to choose by lot” or “assign by lot,” hence in the passive, to 
be assigned, as ''éxAgpo0nv dovAy.” In this sense Chrysostom, 
Estius, etc., understand it here, «Anpov yevouévov pâs éfeA£faro, 
the word being chosen, according to Estius, to indicate that the 
election was not by our merit, and then xpoopwévres being 
added to exclude the idea of chance (Chrys.). 

The Vulgate agrees, "sorte vocati sumus," and many modern 
interpreters. But this would be entirely without parallel in the 
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language of St. Paul, with whom it is God’s gracious will that is 
the determining source of the xAoyy, not any dein TX. 

Many interpreters adopt the rendering, " we were chosen as 
His lot or heritage," deriving the meaning of the verb from the 
second sense of xAnpos. So Bengel, Alford, Ellicott. The sense 
is good, but this meaning of xAypów, in which the idea of chance 
is lost, is not sufficiently supported, and the idea of “heritage” is 
without justification. On the other hand, the interpretation, “ we 
have obtained xAnpos” (xAnpos ray dytov, Col i. 12), is unobjec- 
tionable in point of language; for «Anpoiv rw is classical, e.g. 
iy éxdgrq éxAjpwoay, Thuc. vi 42, and it would be quite in 
accordance with analogy that «Anpovoda: should be used in the 
sense “to be assigned a portion," cf. povoda, Ötaxovovum, Matt. 
xx. 28; miorevonau, Gal. ii. 7. It is probably in this way that we 
are to explain the usage in later Greek writers, exemplified in 
Aelian, Nat. Hist. v. 31, and Hippocrates, 1287. 15. In the 
former passage the serpent is said to have his heart near his 
throat. cj» xapdiay kexAxpwrat, x.r.A. In the latter, Hippocrates 
says, wAclova pepyrpoipinv f) Tu]. KexAnpacOa rv réxvyv. In 
both cases the verb seems to mean, not simply “to have," but “to 
have as one’s portion or «xAnpos.” The sense suits well as it 
corresponds to the notions «Anpovowia and wepıwoinors in ver. 14, 
as well as to the èv rots droupaviors, ver. 3, and coincides with 
that of Col i. 12 above referred to; we may compare also 
Acts xxvi 18, rod Aaßeiv.... KAfpoy dv tois Jywoj vos, and 
xvii. 4, BERGEN EHRT oar TQ IlavAw. The selection of the word 
is explained by the O.T. use of xAjpos, which made it appropriate 
for the possession allotted to the Jewish Christians (so Meyer, 
Soden, Eadie). That these are intended here, although Aueis 
is not expressed before ver. r2, seems probable from the close 
logical connexion with ver. 12. Besides, if tueis be included here, 
vv. 134, 14 would be a weak repetition. 

xarà rij» BouAtjv ro? ÓeMjuaros aro. This specification seems 
meant to exclude all idea of any merit vf the Jews in their 
kAgpotoÜa. As to the distinction between ßovAy and Henna, 
and between the respective verbs, scholars are at issue. The best 
supported opinion is that BovAy involves the idea of purpose 
and deliberation, éAev and @éAnpa denoting simply will. So 
Ammonius states that 8. is used only of rational beings, @. also 
of irrational. Thus, as Grimm says, deAw would express the will 
that proceeds from inclination, BovAowa that from deliberation. 
Cf. Matt. i. 19, “not willing (6éAwv) to make her a public example, 
was minded, &BovAn6n,” etc. ; 1 Cor. vii. 36, ô 0cA« mocíro ; 15. 39, 
xiv. 35, el de re nadeiv OdAovow. Oédw as the less definite may be 
used there, but BovAopat would be quite suitable. Some scholars, 
however, reverse this distinction. Here the combination “counsel 
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of His will" seems intended to express emphatically the absolute 
self-determination of God. Compare 1 Pet. iii. 17, ei @éAot ro 
0cAnpa ToU ©eov. 

19-14. We Jews had even in former times the promise of the 
Christ, which has now been fulfilled ; but the same blessings are now 
extended fo you the Gentiles, and as the earnest of your inheritance, 
ye have been sealed with the Holy Spirit. 

19. eis Tò elvaı, x.r.\. It seems best to take rois mponArıxdras 
as the predicate, according to the analogy of eis ér. in ver. 6 and 
ver. 14, and eis érawov Ööfns avro parenthetically. The article 
is necessary, since what has to be expressed is not that the pets 
were to have had the attribute of having previously hoped, but 
that it was their special privilege to be those amongst the Chris- 
tians who had had a previous hope. And if wponAr. is the subject, 
what reason can be given why wpoopıcd. eis Er. 8. should be con- 
fined to them, seeing it applies equally to the üneis áxovcavres ? 
Besides, this would be only a repetition of vv. 4, 5. The chief 
objection made to this interpretation is that the distinction be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians does not come in before 
ver. 13; but this is only an assumption, as the exposition of 
ver. 11, just given, shows. We translate, therefore (with Harless, 
Olsh. Soden), “That we, to the praise of His glory, should be 
those who have before had hopes in Christ." 

Meyer's interpretation of rois wponA. as * quippe qui” is incon- 
sistent with the article. 

To what does the «po. refer? zpoeArilw might, of course, 
mean simply hope before the event, as mpoopilw implies an öpıo- 
pós before the object of it appeared; and so Ellicott, Meyer, 
understand the word here, explaining the perfect as indicating 
that the action still continues; but this seems fallacious; &Arifev 
continues, but not wpoeArilew. 

It seems better then, with Beza, Bengel, v. Soden, to under- 
stand the «po. as referring to the time prior to the conversion of 
the heathen. Whether it be understood thus or as “before the 
coming of Christ, it is appropriate to the Jewish Christians as 
distinguished from the Gentile. But some expositors deny that 
there is any such distinction here (De Wette), and understand 
po. as “before the Parousia.” But the «ai ipe of ver. 13, 
together with the áxoveavres which is antithetical to mponAr., seems 
decisive. Compare Rom. xv. 8, 9, Aéye de, Xpwrróv ÖLdkovoy 

nodaı wepıroums Vmép dAndeias Oeod, eis rò BeBarwoa Tas 
émayyeMas trav Tarépov: ra dit vy Ümep, €Aéovs (i.e. not imip 
dAndeias) Sofacaı róv &«óv (not might glorify, as AV. and RV.). 

18. év d xoi dpets. “In whom ye also.” There is much 
difference of opinion as to the connexion. Beza, Calvin, a7, 
supply 2Xmíxare. But if mponAr. is to suggest the supplement, 
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it would be mrpoņÀríxkare, which is inadmissible. Meyer and 
Alford supply the substantive in accordance with the current 
expression év Xporg elvan, “in whom ye also are" Not only is 
this extremely tame, but, considering the pregnant meaning of 
elvas in this phrase, it is hardly possible that it should be omitted, 
not having occurred in the previous clause. Erasmus, à Lapide, 
Harless, aZ, supply exAnpoßyre The objection of Meyer and 
Ellicott, that éxAnp. would thus be limited to Gentile Christians, 
though it formerly referred to both Jews and Gentiles, loses its 
force if the interpretation of ver. 11 above given be adopted. But 
it is awkward to go back so far, and a much simpler solution is 
that êv @ is connected with éodpayicGyre, the second év œ being a 
resumption of the first, as in RV. with Theodore Mops., Bengel, 
Eadie, Ellicott, Soden. Thus the thought év Xpurrá, which 
governs the whole section 3 to 14, is with the second ev à once 
more emphatically brought forward, while morevoavres, as the 
necessary antecedent of éo¢pay., is given its proper prominence as 
distinguished from the prior condition dxovcarres. ‘The repetition 
of üneis before murredoavres is so far from being necessary that it 
would obscure the importance of that word. 

Tov Adyov tis dAnOeias. Cf. Col. i. 5. The word whose content 
is truth, če. the gospel xar éfoyiv sermo veritatis quasi extra 
ipsum nulla esset proprie veritas (Calvin) in apposition with ro 
evayyéAvov THs awrnplas ópóv, the gospel, or good tidings, whose 
subject-matter was salvation. 

“In whom I say, when ye also believed, ye were sealed." & 6, 
not to be taken with mør., for which there is no parallel in St. Paul 
but with tap. Meyer, however, with Calvin, Beza, al., refers 
dv Q9 to rò evayy. , comparing Mark i. 1 5, MIOTEVETE EV TQ ebayyeA c, 
and Gal. iii. 26, rioris &v Xp. ’I. But it is much more natural to 
understand it as= ev XpwrQ ; and, of course, if the account just 
given of the first &v @ be adopted, this alone is possible. Compare 
Acts xix. 2, ef sveüna dywv dAáfere moredcavres= “when ye 
believed.” 

doppayiodnre. Compare 2 Cor. i. 22, ô xal odpayırdpevos pâs 
xai Sovs róv dppaßüva tov mveipatos, The figure is such an obvious 
one that it is needless to seek for its origin in any allusion to 
circumcision, called a seal in Rom. iv. 1r, or in the oriypara 
of certain worshippers of heathen deities. In later writers o¢payis 
is used simply for “baptism”; but there is no reason to suppose 
such a reference here, which would be too obscure. | 

TÓ wv. ths dw. “ The spirit of promise," ze. which had been 
promised, 6 ort xara trayy. avrà dAáfloyev, Chrys. ., who, however, also 
gives a different view, as does Theoph. ? Ore d£. Emayyellas ¿ób 1) 
ort THy Tüv ueAAóvrav dyadüy émayyeMay rd mv. Beßawi. The 
latter interpretation must be rejected, because the word sveiua 
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does not contain the idea of BeBalwors. ‘The Spirit which brings 
a promise " would be a possible interpretation ; but it is not the 
Spirit that is the immediate bringer of the promise, and, moreover, 
the other view agrees better with the connexion. rẹ dyíe added 
with emphasis, “even the Holy Spirit.” 

14. äppaßev, a Semitic word (Heb. fi23y), which probably (we 
may say certainly) passed from the Phoenicians to the Greeks, and 
from them to the Romans in the sense of our word “earnest,” a 
portion of the purchase money given to ratify the contract, and so as 
a pledge of full payment. In the N.T. it is found only here and 
2 Cor. i, 22, ver. 5 (in both places dpp. rod wvevparos), It is to 
be noted, first, that the earnest is of the same kind ds the full pay- 
ment. Compare Clem. Alex., Ecl. Proph. xi. p. 982, ovre yàp 
way nexopiopeda ovre mavrös borrepoüne, KA olov appaßuva. . . . 
wpoceAnbauev. So Irenaeus, “hoc est, pars ejus honoris ‚qui a 
Deo nobis promissus est," v. 8. x. To this corresponds 7 amapxı 
tov xv. Rom. viii. 23. “ The actual spiritual life of the Christian is 
the same in kind as his future glorified life ; the kingdom of heaven 
is a present kingdom; the believer is already seated at the right 
hand of God,” Lightfoot, who adds that the metaphor suggests 
and doubtless was intended to convey another idea, namely, that 
the recipient of the earnest money pledges himself to accomplish 
his side of the contract. ös is attracted into the gender of app. 
according to a usual idiom ; cf. Mark xv. 16, THs avAijs Ò dort mpat- 
róptov, and Gal. iii. 16, r9 ormepnari gov os érte Xpiorös; also, 
perhaps, 1 Tim. iii 16; Col i 27. 6 is, however, found in 
ABGL, Athan. Cyril, Chrys, and is adopted by Lachm., 
WH. ae 


aig dwottpwow Tis Tepumoujceus. meperotey means properly 
“to cause to remain over, to preserve alive, save.” ' It is so used 
both in classical writers and in the Sept. In the middle voice it 
means to acquire for oneself. So in N.T. Acts xx. 28, v 
mepueroujgaro dca rod aluaros To) idiov. The substantive meprmoinors 
occurs once in the Sept. i ın the sense of survival, 2 Chron. xiv. 13, 
kal érecov Aldiones dore pù elvat dv abrois epuroigow. This 
appears to be the sense intended here by the Sept. “for the 
redemption of those who live." 

Most commentators compare the expression Aads els weproinow, 
1 Pet. ii 9, which is taken from Mal. iii. 17, écovraí por... eis 
x., Where els x. represents the Hebrew that is elsewhere rendered 
mepiolotos ; so RV. "God's own possession" It is a serious 
objection to this that x. by itself has not the meaning “ people for 
a possession," or * God's possession.” In ı Pet. it is Aads, and 
in Malachi po, that determines the meaning ; indeed, as St. Peter 
is quoting from Malachi, his words do not supply a second instance 
of even this limited use of the word, nor any at all of N.T. usage. 
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Meyer attempts to evade this objection by making avro refer to 
vepur. as well as öö£ns, which is very forced. Another very strong 
objection is from the context. It is our inheritance that is in 
question; it is of it that the earnest is received, and we should 
naturally expect that what follows eis would have reference to the 
complete reception of it. Instead of this, the interpretation quoted 
supposes the figure entirely changed, so that, instead of receiving 
an inheritance, it is we that are the possession ; a figure proper in 
its place, but here involving a confusion of thought which we can 
hardly attribute to St. Paul. Augustine seems to have understood 
the word as- “haereditas acquisita," perhaps only following the 
Latin version, “acquisitionis.” So  Calovius, “plena fruitio 
redemtionis haereditatis nobis acquisitae," a meaning of «. which is 
unsupported. 

Beza remarks that we have to distinguish two deliverances or 
&roAÀvrpoces ; the one which is past and finished, the other, the 
complete deliverance to which we have to look forward in the 
hereafter. The former, he says, might be called ** docendi causa,” 
drodvrpwors eAevdepwoews, and, correspondingly, the latter de. 
epurocjg «vs, "liberatio vindicationis or assertionis." His explana- 
tion of the construction, not the meaning of r., seems to be essen- 
tially the same as that of Theodore Mops, Theodoret, and 
Severinus, They, however, understand m. as 7) wpös róv @eov 
olke(ocis. Thus Sever. says we are redeemed iva wepmondüner 
xai olxewfwpevr TG Ged, so that the meaning is, “With a view to 
our full recovery of our privileges as sons of God." But this is 
open to the objection just now brought against the RV., that ro 
«9 required to be expressed. We are compelled, therefore, by 
the necessity of the context, to understand wepımoinoıs of our 
acquisition ; only it is not a thing possessed, the object of á&ro4., 
but possession or acquisition, the result of the complete do. 
(so Soden, and, in substance, Macpherson), *With a view to a 
complete redemption which will give possession." In the three 
other passages in which =. occurs in the N.T. it means acquisition 
or saving, in accordance with the classical usage, viz. 1 Thess. 
v. 9, owrmplas; 2 Thess. ii. 14, 9ó£gs ; Heb. x. 39, yvxris (cf. Luke 
Xxi 19, «r*joeoOe Tas Yuyas bv). 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith, I thank God, and 
T pray that ye may attain a deeper knowledge of the glory of the 
inheritance, and of the mighty power of God who confers it upon 
yon. 
15. Ava roôra Connected by some with vo. 13, 14, only, s.e., 
* Because ye also are in Christ, and have been sealed," etc., since it 
is only in ver. 13 that the writer turns to the Ephesians. But better 
connected with the whole paragraph, vv. 3-14, “ because this blessing 
which we share is so mighty.” So Oecum., da ra droxeineva dyada 
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TOUS bpÜas vurrevovgt xal [jio?mt kai dia rà dv Tois owßnrondvors 
rerdxdaı ipas. This is to be preferred, if only because 6a roro is 
too emphatic for so limited a reference as the former. It is used 
in transition to a new paragraph in Rom. v. 12; 2 Cor. iv. 1; 
Col. i 9. The last passage is closely parallel to the present. 

rays. “I also," does not express co-operation with the readers 
in their prayers, or with others, of whom there is no hint ; nor is 
it “ I who first preached to you” ; but it simply notes the transition 
from üpeis. It is exactly parallel to «ai petis in CoL i. 9, where 
the plural is used because Timothy is associated with Paul in the 


áxoócas is certainly in favour of the view that the Epistle was 
written, not to the Ephesians, but to readers to whom Paul had 
not personally preached ; and this appears to be confirmed by the 
similar expression in Col. i 4. On the other hand, it must be 
observed that the same expression occurs in the Epistle to 
Philemon (ver. 5), Paul's beloved fellow-worker, except that the 
participle is present tense. But this makes all the difference. 
Theodoret explains áxovecas here as referring to the progress the 
Ephesians had made more recently; and so many moderns. But 
against this is the fact that in vv. 17 ff. this is prayed for. A frequen- 
tative force of the participle cannot be admitted. The frequentative 
force of the aor. ind. is only the result of its indefiniteness (Luke i. 
55 ff.). The time of the participle is defined by the principal verb. 
Thy xaf’ dpas wiorw. * Apud vos" = '' among you,” but in sense 
equivalent to T. m. Üpüv, Col. i 4- Compare Acts xvii. 28, róv 
ad“ tpas mowrüv; xviii 15, vópov TOU kaÜ inäs= “the law that 
obtains among you"; xxvi 3, rüv xarà ‘Tovdaious «Hiv. This 
periphrasis for the genitive seems to have been frequent in later 
Greek ; cf. Aelian, P. H. ii. 12, 7 kar aùròv dpery, Diod. S. i. 65. 
9 kar. Tijv Épxijy Gmößecıs (laying down the government). There 
seems, therefore, no good reason to say, with Harless and Ellicott, 
that the phrase here denotes the faith of the community viewed 
objectively (the thing in itself), in contradistinction to 4 =. ipav, 
which expresses the subjective faith of individuals; or with 
Alford, that it implies the possibility of some not having this faith 
(whereas all are addressed as moroi). At most, perhaps, we may 
say that the form of expression was suggested by a view of the 
different classes of believers. That 7 v. ùpóv could have been used 
is shown by Col. i. 4. 
zlorıy dv TQ Kopie "Ipso. dv indicates that in which the faith 
rests, as eis expresses that to which it is directed, ** fidem in Christo 
repositam." The absence of the article before iv marks the bind- 
ing of ristis dy +. Kvpío into one conception. 
kal ray Aydıarıv rv als wärras rots dylovs. rh» dydr is omitted by 
R° A B P, Orig. Hier., inserted by & DG KL, Syr. Boh., Chrys. The 
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insertion is supported by the parallel, Col. i. Internal evidence is strongly 
in its favour, as lore els rods rr Would be an unexampled expression 
(Philem. 6 is not an instance). The omission, too, is very easily accounted for 
by the passing of a copyist's ^ from the first to the second rý». Lachm. 
and Westcott and Hort and RV. omit the words, but Tisch. Treg (not mg.) 
retain them, 


16. od wadopar edxapıorör, x.r.A. ebxapıcreiv, in the sense 
“giving thanks, being thankful,” belongs to the later Greek (from 
Polybius onward). Its earlier meaning was “to do a good turn 
to,” and hence to “return a favour,” to be grateful, 

oò wavopa is usually joined directly with edy., while nveíav s. 
is made , subordinate, as specifying the further direction of the 
eixapıoria. But the following iva seems to require us to take 
py. 7. as the principal notion, “I cease not while giving thanks 
for you to make mention," etc. It is not clear whether year 
vou nt, which also occurs ver. 16, Rom. i. 9, Philem. 4, means 
“to remember” or “to mention." It is used in the latter sense 
by Plato (Protag. 317 E; Phaed. 254 A) and other writers. Cf. 
Ps. cxi. 4; Sept. py. èr. ray Üavpaaiav avro). 

For éri ràv mporevxürv cf. Rom. i. 10; 1 Thess. i. 2. 


bude (after urela») of the Text. Rec. is om. by NABD*, added d 
DeKLP; Vulg. Sy. (both) Boh., Orig. Chrys G have duür after 
modera Compare the readings in I Thess. i 2, where budr is om. by 
K 

17. tva. If this passage were to be considered without 
reference to the parallel in Col i. 9, the rendering “in order 
that” would be tenable (though it would be strange to say, “I 
mention you in order that"). Butin Col. the preceding verb is 
alroópevo, A verb of asking must be followed by words express- 
ing the content of the request. And there is an abundance of 
examples to show that in this and similar cases tva has almost Or 
rather entirely lost its final sense. Thus we have óeimÜa iva in 
Dion. Hal. «xà iva, xeAevew, Eenırperew iva, 

Also with Ode, e.g. Matt. vii 12, doa dy Oé&Anre iva 
movaow: Mark vi. 25, @ddw iva por Sas niv xebaAnv "Ioávvov : 
ix. 30, oix dee lva THs WÊ: X. 37, 83s Hpiv iva: Matt. x. 25, 
dpxerov re pabyri iva yevyras : xviii. 6, ouppépe aire iva kpepaa Or : 
cf. Bee "t4 él fvdov máy, Barn. Ep. v. 13: Ü\dxuoröv por 
éorw iva, 1 Cor. iv. 3: éorw owvndeia va... droAvow, John 
xviii 39 : pioos iva, 1 Cor. ix. 18. 

In modern Greek va is used as a sign of the infinitive = “ to.” 
Winer quotes from the Confessio Orthod. mpéra và, A€yeras vd, 
The usage above illustrated indicates the transition to this 
complete weakening of the original force of the word. 

ô @edg ToU Kupiou, x... Many of the early commentators in 
order to avoid the obvious sense of these words, of which the 
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Arians made use against the Divinity of Christ, interpreted Sofa 
as signifying the Divine nature, KUpLos the human. Thus 
Theodoret, @cov piv aos dvOpurov, warépa 0€ ws @eor, dSofav yap 
rw Okay húsi wvöpacev. Similarly Athanasius, 6ófav roy 
povoyevn kaAet, But this would surely require atrod to be added, 
and the distinction would be out of place in this context. The 
apostle refers to the relation of God to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
an encouragement to hope for the fulfilment of his prayer. More 
inadmissible, and only worthy of note as a singularity of interpreta- 
tion, is the view of Menochius, who takes rod x. 7. ’I X. as a 
parenthesis, or that of Estius, “Deus, qui est Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi pater gloriosus." These devices are unnecessary, 
since the Lord Himself calls God * My God," John xx. 17; 
Matt. xxvii. 46. The expression is neither more nor less express- 
ive of subordination than this, *the Father is greater than I," 
which, as Pearson shows, was understood by the Fathers as spoken 
of the Divine nature of Christ. They did not hesitate to call the 
Father the Source, Fountain, Author, etc., of the Son or the whole 
Divinity. 

ô warp Tis óns. “The Father to whom belongs glory,” 
cf. Acts E 2; “the God of glory, " 1 Cor. ii. 8; “the Lord of 
glory," cf. . Jas. ii 1; and waryp rüv olxrippàv, 2 Cor. i. 3; also 
xepovßin dens, Heb. ix. 5 

The interpretation : author or source of glory," if it were 
tenable, would give a good sense. So Chrys. 6 peydAa Nuiv 
ewros Ayada. 

But the possibility of the interpretation is not proved. Poetical 
expressions, such as Pindars dodav waryp (of Orpheus, which, 
moreover, is not= “creator,” but “inventor”), are not to the 
point, nor *hath the rain a father”? in Job xxxviii. 28; cf. xvii. 
I4. "Father of spirits," Heb. xii. 9, proves nothing, for the term 
there is introduced only as an antithesis to “fathers of our flesh,” 
and besides with the word * spirits," “father” preserves the double 
notion of “creator” and “ruler,” as indeed the context there 
implies. The nearest parallel is Jas. i. 17, arp ràv dwruv, where 
"the lights" are personified, and the notion of control is not 
absent But there is no parallel to this in St. Paul, whose usage 
is shown by the passages above referred to. Alford’s view is that as 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, God is the Father of the 
glory of the Godhead which shone forth in the manhood of the Son. 


Bd by Lachm. pointed öyy as an Ionic conjunctive. The sense points 
to a conjunctive, but the form appears to be known only as epic. WH. 
give it in the margin, but in the text adopt dgy, a later form for the 

. ĝoiņn. B has dw, to which WH. give the second place in the margin. 
the Ira were truly final, the optative would create a difficulty, being pro- 
Pay we ee ga the present, when the attainment of the object is doubtful 
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wveüga codias, x... According to Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer, 
definitely the Holy Spirit, characterised here suitably to the subject. 
On the absence of the article cf. Gal. v. 5, 16. But these instances, 
where xy, is used as a proper name without a genitive following, are 
not parallel. 

It is better to understand with RV. after Chrys. Theodoret, 
al., “a spirit of wisdom," etc.; cf. 2 Tim. i. 7, “God did not give 
you mv. deıklas, GAA Suvdpews xai dydıras kai cudporiopov” ; Rom. 
vii. 15, wv. SovAefas; Gal. vi. 1, mv. vpqórgros; Rom. xi. 8, mv. 
xaravigews (Sept.). That the spirit of wisdom here is the effect of 
the Holy Spirit, is naturally understood but not expressed. 

coóía appears to be the more general term, droxdAwyıs having 
reference specially to the “ mysteries" revealed to believers, not to 
the gift of prophecy, to which there is no reference in what follows, 
and to which the apostle did not attach so much importance (see 
1 Cor. xiii, xiv.). Harless, followed in substance by Eadie, re- 
gards dwox. as the medium by which godia is communicated. 
This relation would be more naturally expressed by droxdAupews 
xai goias. 

dv émyvedce: abroü, i.c. of God, as appears from aro in tv. 18, 19, 
Christ being first referred to in ver. 20. driyvuaıs, “full know- 
ledge," *major exactiorque cognitio," Grot.; see 1 Cor. xiii 12, 
äprı ywwoKw ék pépovs, Tóre de Eemiyvaoopaı Kaas kal breyvooOsv. 
This is generally joined with the preceding, some taking èv for 
eis (à Lapide, Bengel, al), or as = “by,” which reverses the 
relation of the knowledge of God with the gift of copia. Meyer 
and Ellicott understand it as marking the sphere or element in 
which they were to receive wisdom and revelation; Stier and 
Eadie, connecting the words especially with ázox., suppose them, 
while formally denoting the sphere, to indicate virtually the 
material of the revelation. If this punctuation be adopted, the 
latter view seems preferable. But all difficulty disappears if, with 
Lachm. WH. (after Chrysostom and Theoph.) we connect the 
words with what follows. The abruptness of mepwrıopévovs is 
much softened by the previous mention of the means. Indeed, 
the bold figure of enlightenment of the eyes of the heart seems 
to require some such definition as év erıyywee, which then 
naturally precedes, because of its connexion in sense with åroxá- 
Aupıs. 

18. we$erwpévous rods boBadpous, x.r.i. A difficult construc- 
tion. The most probable explanation appears to be that the 
words are in apposition with «veópga as the immediate effect, and 
so dependent on 8m, in which case, however, according to the 
sound observation of Bengel, *articulus praesupponit oculos jam 
praesentes," we must render “the eyes of your heart enlightened,” 
wed. being a tertiary predicate (so Harless, Olsh. Wold. Schmidt, 
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Soden). It is also possible to regard «e$. as by anacoluthon 
referring to tpiv, rois 660. being the accusative of nearer definition. 
Somewhat similar examples of the accusative being used where 
the dative has preceded, and might be expected to be Hense 
are found in classical writers, e.g. Ux«ori pot Opdoos åðvrvówv 
xAvovoay dpriws Óvepárev, Soph. £/. 479. ‘The sense would be 
‘enlightened as to the eyes of your heart,” £e. “so that ye 
may be enlightened.” Such an irregularity of construction is 
intelligible where it makes the sentence run more simply, not 
where it makes it obscure. 

A third construction is adopted by Bengel, Eadie, a/., accord- 
ing to whom the wed. agrees with ó$0., the three words together 
being an accus. absolute, “the eyes, etc., being enlightened.” 
That is, the words are taken as equivalent to redwrwudvwv tov 
épOarpav. The possibility of this is questionable. Bernhardy 
(p. 133) maintains that absolute accusatives of participles should 
be banished from Greek grammars (cf. Jelf, § 581. 1). Acts 
xxvi. 3, cited by Pengel, is not in point, being a case of anacolu- 
thon (Winer). 


xapSlas. This reading rests on decisive authority. It is that of N 
ABDGKLP, Vulg. Syr., Orig. Chrys. etc. The T.R. dcavolas is sup- 
ported only by a few cursives, Theodoret and Oecum. 


bpCadpods ris xapB(as, “eyes of the heart”; cf. Plato, Rep. 
p. 533 A, To THs yuxjs Supa. Aristotle in ZA. Nie. calls deworns, 
Tò ppa THs yuxns (vi. 12. 10). Clements weyxdnoav spar oi 
660. Ts xapdias may be an allusion to this passage. It is to be 
observed that xapöia, with the ancients, was not only the seat of 
emotion, but of thought and moral perception. Here clearly it is 
as the seat of knowledge that it is referred to, hence “eyes of 
the heart" See the contrary state, the darkening of the heart, 
Rom. i. 21. 

tis don 4 Anis. Not “of what nature,” nor “quanta,” but 
simply “quae,” which includes “qualis, quanta et quam certa." 
Aris ris xÀ., the hope which belongs to or is implied in our calling, 
ie. not merely the subjective emotion produced by our calling 
(taking rijs «A. as gen. of efficient cause, Meyer, Ell.), the know- 
ledge of which does not require a special grace, but certainly 
including the content of this hope, not the object in itself, but as 
a conception (compare the use of our word * ambition," ** what is 
his ambition?" £e. the object of it as a mental conception). 
From the nature of the case the certainty is assumed. Compare 
Col. i. 5, “the hope laid up for you in the heavens (= Tit. ii. 13), 
Heb. vi. 18, mpovöexönevor riv paxapiav éXriba, The kAfjows gives 
the guarantee for this, and includes it ; it is, in fact, to this hope 
that believers are called ; éri wotats éXwion nexAnueda, Theodoret. 
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tis & wAoüros rijs óns rs KAnpovopiag aðroð. Not to be 
weakened into “rich glory” or “glorious inheritance.” “What a 
full grandiose cumulation, picturing, as it were, the weightiness of 
the matter!” Meyer. Glory is the essential attribute of the 
inheritance to be received, and the apostle wishes the readers to 
know how great the rich fulness of this glory is; cf. CoL i 27, 
* riches of the glory of this mystery.” 

év Tois äyloıs. “Among the saints." This is by most com- 
mentators connected with xAÀ»ypovouía, a connexion which is 
naturally suggested by Acts xx. 32, Sovvae xAnpovouiay dv ois 
Tyacpévas wacw: Cf. id. xxvi. 18, xAjpov èv rois ryuacpévos. It 
is a serious if not fatal objection to this that it would require the 
article rv to be repeated before èv t. dy., not simply because 
avrov comes between, but because ù) xAnpovonia «o0 is completely 
defined by this aùro®. In fact, with this connexion the words 
would mean, “the inheritance which God has in the saints,” which 
is actually the meaning adopted by Stier, conjoining &«xAnpußnuer, 
ver. II, which he interprets, “were made an inheritance.” This, 
however, would be out of harmony with the use of the word 
in the N.T. (cf. ver. 14; ch. v. 5; Acts xx. 32, above), as 
well as with the context. Such phrases as trav ovyyevav pov xara 
odpxa (where c. is an adj., Rom. ix. 3) ; röv IopayA xara odpra, 
I Cor. x. 18; rà €6vy èv capxi, Eph. ii. r1; rov ùpav [Mor rèp 
pot, 2 Cor. vii. 7, are not analogous. 

The construction then is, * What the riches of the glory of His 
inheritance is among the saints.” The community of believers is 
the sphere in which alone this mAobros, «.r.A., is found. This 
does not require the repetition of ô before èv +. åy., nor does it 
give too great emphasis to the latter words. The object of the 
KAgpovouía is, of course, the future kingdom of God; but this 
future glory is treated by St. Paul as if present. 

19. xai ri TÒ SwepBdddov péyeðos, «.7.A. Supply, as in the 
ee clause, &ori, to which then we are to attach eis mas, not 

dwews, “ And what the exceeding greatness of His power is to 
usward.” Thus the two clauses are symmetrical, eis yas corre- 
sponding in position to éy rois dylors. 

The three objects of eiö@vaı are in reality one and the same 
under different points of view; the content of the “hope of the 
calling” is the inheritance of Heb. ix. 15, and this again in its 
realisation is an effect and proof of the ŝúvapes of God. Thus the 
object of the ériyvwors is the blessing to be obtained in the future 
kingdom of God. 

kata thy évépyecay, x.r.\.. Many commentators connect these 
words with rovs miot., understanding them as expressing the fact 
that faith itself is the result of God's &épyea. But this would 
make the whole solemn exposition in ver. 29 subservient to mior., 
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which is only incidental in the sentence. The connexion would 
be interrupted by a reference to the origin of faith. Besides, this 
would require us to give to xara some such meaning as “by virtue 
of," since our faith is not according to the measure of His power. 
The three objects of elöcvaı are so closely connected in themselves 
that it matters little whether we refer the words xara r. € to the 
last only or to all three; naturally however, the évépyea is 
immediately connected with the last. This v. supplies the 
measure by which to estimate the power of God. 

As to the three words iexós, xpáros, évepyaa, the distinction 
appears to be that lexvs is inherent power, x«páros power expressing 
itself in overcoming resistance, and évépyea the actual exercise of 
power. The Vulgate has “secundum operationem potentiae 
virtutis ejus.” Each term has here its appropriate meaning, and 
there is no occasion to have recourse to a Hebraism, or to such a 
resolution as xpdros iorxupör. 

20-23. This power of God was shown in His raising Christ 
from the dead, and setting Him above all created powers by what- 
ever name they may be called, whether on earth or in heaven, His 
relation to the Church, however, is more intimate. It is the Body 
of which He is the Head. 


20. Av lvápynoev or ivhpynxev. The latter is read by A B, Cyr., the 
former by 8 DGK LP. The versions naturally do not help. Lachm. Tisch. 
WH. adopt the perfect, WH. placing the aorist in the margin. Tregelles 
puts the perfect in the margin. The neighbouring aorist might readily lead 
to the substitution of the aorist for the perfect. The counter change would 
not be so easily accounted for. The perfect is properly employed, because 
the effect continues while the separate acts in which this évepyeiy realised 
itself follow in aorists. 


éyeípas. The time is contemporaneous with that of the 
principal verb; not “having raised him”; but as AV. “when 
He raised him”; or “in that He raised Him.” 

21. xal xaßloas. This is the reading of N AB, Vulg. The Rec. xal 
éxdO.cer is found in DG K L P, Chrys. etc.; aré» is added in N A, Boh. Syr. 
(both) but not in B DG K LP, Vulg. Tischendorf, who reads xal ka6(cas 
adrös with N A, thinks a difficulty was found in this reading for two reasons, 
first, that although the verb occurs frequently in the N.T. it is transitive only ` 
in I Cor. vi. 4 (compare ouvexd@icer, Eph. ii. 6) ; and, secondly, because 
nowhere else is God said to have placed Christ at His right hand, but Christ 
is said to have sat down at God's right hand. 

Those who adopt the reading éxd@:cer think that more emphasis is thereby 
given to éyeípas as the principal illustration of the Divine power. The words 
seem to be an indirect quotation of Ps. cx. I. Compare Ps. xvi. 11, and the 

uest of the sons of Zebedee, Mark x. 37 ; and for the ground of the figure, 
1 Sam. xx. 25; I Kings ii. 19.  Harless quotes from Pindar (of Minerva), 
Üetià» xarà, xeipa warpds (eas (Fragm. xi. 9). The words express participa- 
tion in the highest honour and power. So Stephen beholds Jesus standing 
dx Sef» Tod Geod, Acts vii. 56. 


dv tois &rouparloıs has, of course, primarily a local signification. 
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But so also have xadiras and Sefid. It is said that these “ distinctly 
local expressions" “tend to invalidate the vague and idealistic 
‘status coelestis" urged by Harless” (Ellicott). But these expres- 
sions tell rather the other way. For surely no one will interpret 
the right hand of God locally, or the “sitting.” These words are 
but figurative expressions of honour and dignity. Some writers, 
indeed, lay stress on Stephen's beholding of Jesus at the right 
hand of God. “As Stephen saw Him, so He veritably is,” says 
Alford ; and Stier holds fast the “certum vov of heaven, yea of the 
throne of God in it.” With so literal a view as this rà droupavıa can 
be nothing but extra-terrestrial space, or more properly (considering 
the earth's motion) space in general “The distressed mind 
instinctively looks sfward (says Eadie) to the throne of God." 
And Stier calls a similar observation of Passavant decisive. 
(How about the Antipodes, or ourselves at a later hour?) We 
look upward in order to look away from visible things. 


B reads ér rois oöpavois, which is adopted by Lachmann, 


21. dwepdvw, “over above,” is not intensive, iva rò dxpérarov 
jos önAwoy, “far above,” AV. See Heb. ix. 5, trepdvw abris 
xepovßin ; Ezek. xlii. 15, ùr. rv xepdrwy mìxvs; also 22. viii 2, 
X. 19. 

Compare also troxdrw, Mark vi. 11, à. trav rodwv tpav, and Heb. 
iL 8. There was a tendency to such compounds in later Greek. 

wdons üpxís xai dfovcias xai Suvdpews xal xupiórgros. These 
words cannot be considered apart from the parallel enumeration 
in Col. i. 16, rà wavra év rois ovpavois xoi eri rs ys Tà Óparà xai 
ra áópara eire Opdvor eire kvpiórgres eire ápxai eire Efovoiu. In Col. 
the abstracts are obviously used for the concrete; it does not, 
however, follow that the same is the case here where the nouns 
are singular. "There St. Paul is contending definitely against the 
doctrine of angelic mediators; here he is only alluding to it. 
Vitringa takes the words here as abstract, understanding them as 
titles which belonged to the Messiah. In either case there is 
probably a reference to the use of the words as names of classes 
of angelic powers. The view that limits the meaning of the words 
to earthly powers may be set aside, as this would have little point 
in connexion with such a lofty expression of Christ's exaltation. 
But the questions remain, Are the powers referred to only 
heavenly, or both earthly and heavenly? Are these heavenly 
powers good or bad, or both? and what conclusion, if any, can we 
draw as to the ranks and subordination of the angels? It will be 
convenient to answer the last question first, which we do without 
hesitation in the words of Lightfoot (on Col), “In this catalogue 
St. Paul does not profess to describe objective realities, but 
contents himself with repeating subjective opinions." First, neither 
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here nor elsewhere does he make any positive statement about 
the orders of angelic powers. To do so here would be, not to 
assist, but to interrupt his exposition of the doctrine of Christ's 
exaltation. Nor, indeed, is it likely that here and in CoL, writing 
to those who were in danger of giving too much prominence to 
angelology, and priding themselves on their knowledge of the 
unseen (Col ii. 18), St. Paul should enlighten them by “an 
incidental revelation” (Ellicott), which could have no effect but 
to assist them in their futile speculations. The very manner in 
which he expresses himself here, xai ravrós óvóparos óvouajopnévov, 
«.r.A., indicates the contrary. As Lightfoot well remarks, “ He 
brushes away all these speculations without inquiring how much 
or how little truth there may be in them, because they are 
altogether beside the question.” It is as if he said, **It matters not 
by what title they are called, or whether real or imaginary, Christ 
is elevated above them all" The «re... «re in Col gives a 
similar indication. He is impatient with this elaborate angelology. 

No doubt St. Paul took these names from the speculations to which he 
refers in Col. ii. 18, with which the Asiatic readers of this Epistle also were 
familiar. This is not mere conjecture. In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, an early Jewish-Christian work (probably before A. D. 131), seven 
orders of spirits are named, the two highest, which are in the seventh heaven, 
being called Opévo: and d£ovela.. The others are described by their offices 
(Levi 3. Origen enumerates five classes, called in the Latin in an ascend- 
ing series, ‘‘ sancti angi i, principatus (=dpxal), potentates (=d£ovelas), sedes 
or throni (—6póro), dominationes (=«vupséryres),” f. 1733s pp. 66, 70, 
But this cannot be regarded as independent of St. Paul. em Syrus, 
commenting on Deut. i. 15, gives great divisions, subdivided thus: 
(1) deol, Opbvcs, xupdryres; (2) dpxdyyelo, dpxal, é£ovala ; (3) dyyeAo, 
Üvrdueis, xepovB(u, cepadiu (Opp. Syr. i. p. 270). (Compare Milton's 
“thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers.") 

The treatise of the pseudo- Dionysius “‘on the Celestial Hierarchy,” 
written about A.D. $00, and very popular in the Middle Ages, gives three 
classes each with three subdivisions, viz.: (1) 0póro, xepovBlu, cepadlu; 
(2) dovola:, xupörnres, Ovrápets ; (3) AyyeAoı, dpxdyyelo, dpxal. Perhaps 
too much importance has been attached in this connexion to these quotations 
by some expositors, as if it might be assumed that they were derived from 
independent sources. Origen seems wholly ips iquam on St. Paul, saying 
that he does not know whence the apostle took the names. 

It follows from what has been said that it is to no purpose to inquire 
whether the names are arranged in ascending or descending order, especially 
as the order in Colossians is not the same as in Ephesians, nor the reverse ; 
whence Alford supposes that here the first two descend, the next two ascend. 
More wisely Chrysostom calls the names donya xal oò rep iners and 
Augustine, “‘ dicant, qui possunt, si tamen possunt probare quod dicunt; ego 
me ista ignorare fateor." 

The universality of expression both here and in Colossians, where the 
enumeration is preceded by the words ‘‘in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible," leads us to infer that earthly powers as well as heavenly are 
included. The terms dpxal, é€ovela: are used of earthly powers in Tit. iii. 1, 
and in this Epistle in vi. 12 of evil powers. «xupeérys occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 103 
Jude 8. Compare the Book of Enoch lzi. 10, *' angels of power and angels 
of RP ’ (ed. Charles, p. 46). 
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kal marrös évéparos, RTL. Kai there = and i in general, cf. Demosth. 
De Contrib. xxxi. 4, xai Tuuns Kal dpxijs. xal ayadov rivos 
Pávew, and Aeschin. ado. Tim., ZöAuv éxeivos, 6 wadaws vopobérns 
xal o Apdxwv kai oi Kara. rois xpóvous éxeivous vonoderas (Fritzsche, 
Matth. pp. 786, 870). övona ĉvopačópevov is understood by many 
(including Lightfoot) to mean “every dignity or title (whethe: real 
or imaginary) which is reverenced.” But óvoua never of itself 
contains the idea of dignity; in such phrases as “the name of 
God,” it is because of the word with which it is joined that it 
acquires this sense ; so again in such phrases as roreiv öv., éxew Óv., 
iv övönarı elva, the idea of dignity does not reside in the word 
óvoua any more than in our word “name,” which is similarly used 
when we say “to make a name," etc. The participle övouafondvov 
also shows that the word is to be taken in its simple meaning. 
Nor is it “every such name,” which is quite arbitrary. 

oò uóvor, x.r.X. Chrysostom and Theodoret suppose these words 
to refer to our possible knowledge in the future life ; but it is not our 
knowledge that is in question, but the exaltation of Christ, which is 
thus declared to be, not temporary, but eternal. The form of ex- 
pression i is common in Jewish writers, who, however, by “the world 
to come” understand the time of the Messiah. Cf. Matt. xii. 32. 

22. xal mdvra, x.r.A., a reminiscence (not a citation as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 27) of Ps. viii. 7, where the words are spoken of man. Here 
the apostle adopts them as typically applicable to Christ, in whom 
they received a higher and more complete fulfilment. The context 
in the psalm itself, “all sheep and oxen,” etc., shows that this is 
not to be regarded as an interpretation of the psalm, but an 
application of its language in a manner familiar with Jewish 
writers. In Christ, humility was raised to a dignity far surpassing 
that which was assigned to it at its first creation. 

xai (Boxer aüróv xepadiy mèp mávra rjj exkAnoig. The verb 
éwxey is not for One, but with its proper sense, “ gave,” is 
directly connected with rf exx\. The order of the words is not 

t this, for not only is the position of xe$aA;v ù. x. most 
appropriate to the general sense of the passage, which concerns, 
not the giving, but the giving as Head, but it is also necessary to 
clearness, in order that yrs may follow éxxA. directly. near 
trip wdyra is not-: summum caput, as if there were more heads 
than one, but simply * Head over all.” 

28. jr —not the simple relative, but “ which, in fact, is,” “ut 
quae." In order, says Oecumenius, that hearing of the head you 
may not think merely of rule and authority, owparıkws Nav ETTI 
xepaAy, There is an organic connexion; the life of the Church 
springs from its union with Christ as its Head. 

TÒ wAfpepa ToU TÀ wávra dy mäcıy mÄnpouuevou. A much vexed 
passage, which is ably discussed by Soden, to the following effect. 
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We find in iv. 10 that it is the function of Christ to fill all things, 
having ascended to heaven and thence descending with the gifts 
communicated to the Church. He is here, therefore, called ó 
wAnpovpevos Tà mavra, 

This He is able to do by virtue of His being the head over 
all How this is to be understood is suggested by Rom. xiii. 9 sq., 
where that by which the law is fulfilled, namely, &yéry, is also 
that in which the law with all its parts dvaxedulawvrau. If we 
transfer this to the present passage, it gives the result that the 
fact that ra wavra are filled by Christ coincides with this; but ra 
mávra dvaxepodaovra: in Christ, ch. i ro. And this expression 
corresponds with the conception that the Church, whose function 
is to be the means of this rAnpotcGa:, is so because Christ is given 
to her as Head. 

If Christ is to fill all things through the medium of the Church, 
He must first fill the Church. And with this the figure of capa 
agrees, since in a man the head fills the body with its thoughts 
and purposes, so that each member is determined by it and filled 
by it, and that the more, the maturer the man is: comp. iv. 
13, 16, where the »Ayjpwpa ToU Xp. is attained in proportion as 
the oôpa is, so to speak, full grown. In this view vA5pepua rot 
Xp. is understood to mean that which is filled with Christ, and 
with some modifications this is the view adopted by most moderns. 

The difficulty is in the genitive relation, mÀ. rov Xp. The word 
vjpepa has been very fully discussed, from a lexical point of 
view, by Fritzsche (Xom. vii p. 469) to whom later com- 
mentators are indebted for their references ; also by Lightfoot in 
an excursus on Col, and by others. The verb mAnpow means 
either to fill or to fulfil, complete. The meanings of the sub- 
stantive have been generally derived from the former signification, 
t it is important to keep the latter in mind. Like all verbals 

in -Ma, the substantive has a passive signification. There are, 
indeed, one or two passages cited by Fritzsche and the lexicons 
as examples of an active sense, eg. Eur. Troad. 824, Znvos das 
xuAikov zAypwpa xaA\iorav Aarpeiar, i. e. filling the cups of Zeus, 
and Philo, de Abr. (ii. p. 39), iots 7 mpos Tov @edv, sapyyópnua 
Biov, xAjpwpa xpnorav &Ariöwy = bonae spei ad eventum adductio 
(for faith is not the fulfilment of hope). These are not admitted 
by Lightfoot, but they are cited as examples of what would 
be properly called an “active” sense of mÀýpwpa. That which is 
usually so called is really passive ; for since the action of the verb 
has an indirect as well as a direct object, the substantive may 
mean either, “id quo res impletur s. impleta est,” or “id quod 
completur. vats mAnpovv is a familiar phrase for “to man 
ships,” and hence rò wAjpwya and ra mAnpwpara of ships are the 
full complement of their crews or fighters, or both, cf. Xen. 
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Hell. i 6. 16, dx wodAGy wAnpwpdrov ExAcAkxdaı roùs üplarovs 
eperas. It is also used of the cargo, as by Philo, de vita Mosis 
(ii. 144), who speaks of 76 wi. of the ark. Suidas, too, gives 
wAnpwpara ó Tüv vnuv dopros. The passive force in these cases 
will be more clear if we compare Xen. Zell. vi. 2. 14, where 
Iphicrates ras vais érAnpov. The action was that of Iphicrates, 
but neither he nor his action was xAypepa. The word is also 
used of the ship itself, as in Lucian, Ver. Hist. ii. 37, åmò Svo 
mÀnpwpárwy duaxovro; 38, mére yàp elyov mÄnpwpara,—a usage 
explained by Fritzsche from the sense “id quod completur," 
but more simply as a figure of the same kind as that by which 
in naval histories the admiral's ship is called * the admiral." 

But we want to know the meaning of vA. with a genitive. 
There appears to be no example of a ship being called xA. 
txıßarav or the like. «A5pepa rìs möAews occurs pretty often, of 
the full population of the city, or of a combination of artisans, etc. 
complete enough to form a city (Arist. Pol. iv. 4, p. ‚1291, Tatra 
ráyra, t.e. all these workmen, yiveras aAnpwpa Tis mparns wodews. 
In the Sept. we have mÀ. ms yüs, ms Gaddoons, etc., and in 
Eccles. iv. 6, A. Spaxds, a handful. In the N.T., still in the same 
sense, Mk. viii. 20, owypiöwv wAnpupara, The sense * abundance," 
often found, does not concern us here. The only example quoted 
to justify the interpretation of vA. with a genitive, as = wexAypo- 
pévov, is from Philo, De Praem. et Poen. (ii. p. 418), “The soul 
by these three excellent things, nature, learning, exercise, yevouévg 
mÀxjpopa dperàv, leaving in itself no empty space for the entry of 
other things.” But the plural áperàv here prevents our accepting 
the passage as a satisfactory parallel to mA. Xpwwrov (or G«ov). 
The article also forms an objection to this interpretation. Since 
Christ, in the same sentence, is said to fill all things, how can the 
Church be defined as rò mAnpwpa, “that which is filled by Him”? 
Moreover, there is on this view no such parallelism between capa 
and vA. as the supposition would lead us to expect. "The idea of 
the head filling the body is too remote from common notions to 
be left to the reader to supply. 

Fritzsche suggests two alternatives, either “those who are filled 
by Christ, namely, with blessings," or taking A. = “ multitudo," 
* plenum Christi agmen," the paronomasia in the latter case being 
verbal. Eadie and Ellicott as well as some others do not seem to 
distinguish the two notions “filled with” and “filled by," calling 
the Church "the filled-up receptacle of spiritual blessing from 
Him” (Eadie, adopted by Ell). If this is their view it is irrele- 
vant to quote vA. dperwy or, as Fritzsche, mAnpovoda: @eod (from 
Pollux) If they understand “filled with Christ's presence or 
life” (as we surely must if this signification of A. is adopted), the 
words just quoted are inadequate. 


et 
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Lightfoot's view is that “all the divine graces which reside in 
Him are imparted to her; His fulness is communicated to her; 
and thus she may be said to be His pleroma." But this thought 
is not suggested by the connexion, and, besides, the interpretation 
makes copa and mAnpwpa convey quite heterogeneous ideas. 

There is, however, another meaning of mAnpwupa which would 
give an excellent sense, and which has been adopted by Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, Thomas Aquinas, and many others, namely, ** com- 
plement” in the second sense of that word, viz. that which makes 
complete. This appears to be the signification in which the word 
occurs in Matt. ix. 16, Mark ii. 21, where rò ériBAnpa, the patch 
put on the old garment, is called rò rAnpwpa (although Lightfoot 
interprets the word otherwise) This agrees with the use of the 
verb in connexion with xpeav=to supply (Thucyd.) The ex- 
pression is then seen to be easy and natural; the Church as the 
body of Christ is the mAypwua or complement of Him, its Head. 
“He says ràýpwpa,” observes Chrysostom, “just as the head is com- 
pleted by the body, for the body is composed of all the parts and 
has need of each one. See how he brings Him in as needing all. 
For unless we be many, and one a hand, another a foot, and 
another some other part, the whole body is not completed. By 
all then is His body completed. Then the head is completed, 
then the body becomes perfect when we are all joined and united 
together.” To this it is objected that it supposes that Christ without 
the Church would be deficient, since mAnpwpa implies a previous 
yrrnpa. The objection leaves the figure out of account. When 
Christ is called Head, the figure implies that however complete He 
is in Himself, yet as Head He is not complete without His body. 
As Beza well remarks, ‘Such is Christ’s love for the Church, that 
He, as it were, regards Himself as incomplete unless He has the 
Church united to Him as a body” ; to which the apostle then adds, 
Tov Ta Távra, K.T.À., to express that Christ does not of Himself 
need this complement, but that, on the contrary, all our complete- 
ness is from Him. There is here no inconsistency in thought, 
although a superficial inconsistency in words, in fact an oxymoron. 
Amongst recent expositors this view is adopted by Barry. 

Oltramare ably maintains the signification ‘‘ perfection” for wAhpwye. rd 
w\hpwud Tivos means ‘‘that by which a person or thing is filled,” and hence, 
in speaking of persons, he says it signifies that by which a person is filled, 
perfected. John i. 16, éx rot wAnpwparos aŭro éAáfBoyer, i.e. of that with 
which he is filled,—an allusion to wAhpns xdperos xal dAndelas, ver. 14. 
Usually it refers to qualities with which a person is filled, and which render 
him perfect, from #Anpoüv, ''to render perfect (things),” as in Phil. ii. 2, 
wAnpocaré pov rl» xapár : Eph. iv. 10, va wAnpweyg rà várra : 2 Thess. i. 11, 
twa. . . 6 Oeós quer . . . wAnpwoy vácar eWdoxlar d*yaÜuairns. So wAnpoße= 
Oa:, John iii. 29, ?) xapà ù euh wewAjpwrar: xv. 11, ba... h xapà buble 
wAnpw0y: 2 Cor. x. 6, ray xrnpwOy opor» À bwaxoh: cf. Eph. iii. 19, v. 18; 
Col. i. 9. Hence werAnpwuetros, ‘‘ made complete, perfect,” John xvi. 24, 
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xvi. 13; Phil. i. 11, merà. xaprdv ĉıxarosúrns, ‘perfect as regards the 
fruit," etc., not as in Rec. xaprür, “filled with”; Col. ii. 10, dere év atry 
swerAnpwutro: Apoc. lii. 2, o0 yap eÜpnká cov rà Epya werinpwudra, K.r.X. 
Hence wAhpwua, ‘‘ perfection,” ? Eph. iii. I9, va wAnpwönre els way TÒ TÀ. 
ToD Geo): Col i. 19, râ» 7d wX$jpuua : ii. 9, wär rd xA. rìs Oeóryros: Eph. 
iv. 13, TÒ rÀ. roÜ Xpwroü. Hence Oltramare renders here **the perfection 
een ue perfect work) of Him who makes all ect" The 


culty in this interpretation is just in the equation ‘‘ ion = 
work.” This requires ale 
We must decidedly reject the exposition which makes vAfpeya to be in 


apposition with atröv. This would make fjr: dorıw Tò cópa atrof a useless 
insertion, and worse than useless, as serving only to separate v. from Ebwxer. 
Moreover, if the words were to mean '*even Him who is," etc., they should 
come after aüró»; as they stand they could only depend on adröw Edwxer, 
‘t gave Him to be rà,” which does not yield a possible sense. 


wAnpoupévou, not passive, as Chrys. (see above) and Vulg. 
(adimpletur) which would make rà ravra év râs: a solecism, but 
middle. We might interpret the middle here as = “for Himself,” 
but the instance quoted above from Xen. Zell. vi. 2. 14, shows 
that the middle may be used simply in an active signification. 
The participle refers not to God, as Theodoret suggests, saying row 
piv XpwrroU copa, ToU de marpós TAxpopa, but to Christ, as the 
parallelism shows as well as iv. 12, where iva mAnpuoy Tà Távra is 
said of Christ. év mâs: “in all" rather than “ with all.” 

IL 1-10. This exhibition of God's power has not stopped there. 
He has made us partakers of Christs resurrection and exaltation, 
having given us life when we were dead through our sins. Not for 
any merit of our own, but of His own free grace, for it was when 
we were dead in our sins that He thus loved us. But though our 
salvation was not on account of any works of ours, it was God's 
purpose in His new creation of us that we should walk in the path 
of holiness which He designed. 

1, xal Spas from its position means “and you, too." Resumed 
in ver. 5, where first the verb ovve{worotyce is expressed. Some 
commentators, indeed, have closely connected this with the pre- 
ceding verse, so as to make $uás depend on wAnpovpévov. But 
the relation between vexpovs and owve£. is decisive against this. 
Lachmann, while taking ó&as to be dependent on owe£., puts only 
a comma after i. 23, so as to co-ordinate xai (owve£.) üpäs with 
airoy éSwxe. But in this case we should certainly expect nuäs 
here, since the apostle would be passing from what God has done 
with respect to Christ, to what He has done to Christians; cf. 
L 19, els yas rovs mor. Moreover, i. 23 has the character of a 
solemn close, not of a parenthetical insertion; while the exposi- 
tion which begins in ii. 1 is too important to be regarded as a 

1 Compare Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 7. 9, fro dvéNeurer els ebdacpovlay 9 
direr\hpwro ev nakapörırı, t‘ either he lacked something for happiness, or he was 


complete in happiness. 
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mere appendage to the foregoing. Hence, also, it is not a mere 
exemplification of the general act of grace referred to in i 23. 
Rather are we to understand that the apostle, having spoken of 
the exceeding power of God towards those that believe, which 
might be recognised by reflection on what He had done in raising 
and exalting Christ, now, applying this to his readers, reminds 
them that in them also God had shown that exceeding power 
(Meyer) The grammatical structure is interrupted before the 
subject or the verb is expressed. It is taken up again with ôé in 
ver. 4, where the subject is expressed, and in ver. 5 the object is 
repeated, which, however, is now changed to the first person in 
consequence of the xai jets introduced in ver. 3. 

Ovras vexpods Tois mapamtópaoıy Kai Tais duapriats dudy. py 
is added with x B DG, Syr. (both) Vulg., Theodoret, etc. It is 
omitted by K L, most cursives, Chrys. Oec. A has éavrév óvros v., 
“dead as ye were through your trespasses and sins" Many 
attempts have been made to distinguish between duapriaı and 
waparrapara, Tittmann, following Augustine's distinction (ad Zev. 
qu. 20), supposes the former to be deliberate sins, the latter sins 
of thoughtlessness. Augustine himself in the same place suggests 
a different view, viz. that v. meant “desertio boni," and dy. “ per- 
petratio mal" He seems then to have been guessing. Certainly 
these distinctions are both untenable. Jerome takes zap. to refer 
to the beginnings of sin in thought, dé. to the actual deeds, which 
is not admissible. Many understand dy, which is the more 
general term, as meant to include the sinful disposition, rap. being 
only concrete acts. However reasonable this may be with the 
singular dpapría, it can hardly be maintained of the plural  Ety- 
mology gives no help, for maparimrw means to fall or go aside from, 
to miss, e.g. THs ó9o0, Polyb. iii. 54. 5; rs dAndeias, 12. xii. 7. 2, 
also without a genitive, to err. So that etymologically rap. is the 
same as dpapría, St. Paul appears to use the words as synonymous, 
see Rom. v. 20, iva mAeovaoy TÒ TapárToua; ov St éxdedvacey Ñ 
dpapría, x.r.A. Comp. also Rom. iv. 25 with 1 Cor. xv. 3. 

Nexpous is here taken by Meyer to mean liable to eternal death. 
That vexpot may be used proleptically appears from Rom. viii. 10. 
In that case the dative is instrumental But this is hard to re- 
concile with the tense of evve[eomoiyse, And surely it is very 
improbable that the apostle in speaking of the working of God's 
power towards them, would mention only their future deliverance 
from death, and not their actual deliverance from spiritual death. 
Nor could the readers fail to think of spiritual death. "This sense 
is sufficiently indicated by rois wap. x.r.A., as well as by the follow- 
ing verse. So Chrysostom, eis évyarov xaxías 7Adcare (ToVro 
dort vexpwOyva), This figure of spiritual (or moral) death is fre 
quent amongst the ancients. Clement of Alexandria says that dy 
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Tfj ‚Bapßapov prrocopig vexpovs kadovor rois dkreaóvras Tov Soypdrav 
xai kaÜvrorá£avras Tov vou rois mafeoı rois Yuxıxois. The Jewish 
Rabbis have similar expressions. But Christianity has given a 
much deeper meaning to “death” in this connexion. We have 
the same phrase in Col. ii. 13, where & is not part of the genuine 
text, and rj dxpoßvoria ris capxós tpov is against the mere in- 
strumental sense of the dative. It expresses that in which the 
death consisted. 

2. dv als refers to both substantives, though agreeing in gender 
with the nearer. #epırareiv in this sense is a Hebraism. The 
figure has disappeared, so that we are not to press the preposition 
as if marking i the walk which they trod”; see Rom. xiii. 13, 
wepımarnowpev, p) kapous Kal pébais, KTA., and the parallel use of 
*opeí«aÜa, Acts ix. 31, m. rà óf tod Kupiov. It is of frequent 
occurrence in St. Paul and St. John, but is not found in St. James 
or St. Peter, who use avaorpépeo Oa (a classical word, though not 
before Polybius); cf. 1 Pet. i. 17. 

xarà Töv alva tod xécpou tovrov. “In accordance with the 
course of this world." This combination of aióv and xooruos creates 
some difficulty. Elsewhere we have 6 alòv otros (1 Cor. i. 20, 
li. 6, iil. 18, etc.), or ó xdapos otros, ı Cor. ill. 19. 7j copia row x. 
Tovrov in the latter passage being synonymous with 7 coda roù al. 
rovrov in ı Cor. ii 6. But the two substantives are not syn- 
onymous ; alwy means a period of time ; xoopos, the world existing 
in that period. Thus Antoninus (ü. 12) Says that all things 
quickly vanish, TS utv xósjup avrà ra owpara, TẸ 62 aları al pripa 
abrev. The signification “life,” frequent in classical Greek, especi- 
ally in the tragic poets, is never found in the N.T. Asa para- 
phrase, however, “spirit of the age” fairly represents the sense, 
except that “age” refers to the whole period of this xdopos. 
Comp. Tacitus, “corrumpere et corrumpi saeculum vocatur" (Germ. 
i 9) aióv being a technical word with the Gnostics, it was to be 
expected that some expositors would adopt a similar meaning here. 
Accordingly, this has been done by Michaelis, who supposes the 
words aiwy ro) x. T. to mean “the devil," with a polemic reference 
to the Gnostic aeons; and by Baur, who regards the expression 
itself as Gnostic, and equivalent to xoopoxparwp, vi. 12, meaning 
“the devil.” Holtzmann regards it as representing a transition 

e between Paulinism and Gnosticism. As the ordinary signifi- 
cation of aiwy yields a perfectly good and Pauline sense, there is 
no ground for such hypotheses. Ifthe devil were intended to be 
designated here as ruler of this world, we might expect some such 
expression as ô 0«ós ro alwvos ToUrov, as in 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

nara Tov üpxorra Tis &fouolas rod dépos. Most expositors take 
&. here collectively =al é{ovoia, understanding rod dépos as ex- 
pressing the sphere of their existence. Such words as cuppayia 
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for ovppayot, SovAcia for odon mpeoßeia for mpeoßeıs, etc., ex- 
emplify this collective use of abstract for concrete terms. So 
occasionally in English, as “ embassy,” “ flight " (of arrows). The 
present case, however, is not quite parallel, since the distribution 
for which èé. is supposed to stand is the plural of this word itself, 
viz. ai €fovoiac, This implies that the singular might be used of 
one of the éfovoia: ; cf. Rom. xiii. 2, 3, where, however, 7 é£. does 
not mean a ruling person. To use it collectively for al &£. is, 
therefore, very different from using 7 ovppayia for oi ovppayor 
Besides, we must not assume that the word can be treated apart 
from the following genitive. 6 dpxov is defined, not by ris 4&., but 
by ris é£. rod dépos. For this reason, too, we cannot take r. è. as 
a genitive of apposition = “ princeps potentissimus." N ow, the 
genitive following é£ovaía. is elsewhere either subjectiv e, as ? &. 
Tov carava, Acts xxvi. 18; Tov Jyeuóvos, Lk. xx. 20; Üpàv, I Cor. 
viii. 9; j or objective, wos oaprös, John xvii 2; KVebldrv. Matt. 
X. 1; Üpóv, I Cor. ix. 12. It is possible, therefore, to understand 
the words as meaning “the ruler to whom belongs the power over 
the region of the air"; but this would create a difficulty in con- 
nexion with wvevparos. It is therefore perhaps best to take 
3 4€. rod a. as the power whose seat is in the air. Some com- 
mentators take áp here as=oxoros; and if this were possible we 
should have obvious parallels i in vi. 12, Koo poxpdropas TOU OKGTOUS 
rovrov, and Col. i. 13, rijs dfovelas roô oxérous. But although dyp 
is used in Homer and elsewhere of “thick air” in contrast to 
ai@yp, as in Plutarch (of the first creation), čr: pev otpavóv éxpvmrrev 
anp (De esu carn. Or. I.§ 2), it does not appear that it can be used 
simply for exóros, nor again that if so used figuratively, it could 
by another figure be used of spiritual darkness. What, then, does 
the expression mean? Oecumenius’ view is that as the rule of 
Satan i is under heaven, not above, it must be either in the earth or 
the air; but, being a spirit, it must be in the air, ducts yap rots 
mvevpaow 7) dyaépios SarpiBy ; and this is adopted by Harless and 
others. The air being understood to mean, not merely the region 
of the atmosphere, but “ all that supra-terrestrial, but sub-celestial, 
region, which seems to be, if not the abode, yet the haunt of evil 
spirits," Ellicott, who compares Job i. 7 LXX, dureperárgoay Tiv 
ix’ o)pavóv, which surely is not to be appealed to as giving any 
light. Eadie ingeniously suggests that “the dyp and xóopos 
must correspond in relation. As there is an atmosphere round 
the physical globe, so air, änp, envelops this spiritual xécpos,”—an 
atmosphere “in which it breathes and moves." Compare our own 
phrases in which “ atmosphere” is used figuratively, “an atmo- 
sphere of flattery," etc. But if such a figure were intended, some 
word must be added which would indicate the figure, such as the 
words “breathes and moves” in Eadie's explanation. Indeed, he 
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admits that it is perhaps too ingenious to be true, and falls back 
on the alternative that either the apostle used current language, 
which did not convey error, as Satan is called Beelzebub, without 
reference to the meaning of the term “ Lord of flies,” or that he 
means to convey the idea of “near propinquity,” or alludes 
to what he had more fully explained during his residence at 
Ephesus. That the notion of the air being the dwelling-place of 
spirits, and specially of evil spirits, was current, appears to be 
beyond doubt. Thus Pythagoras held elva: rdvra rév ddpa Yyuxav 
durAewy (Diog. L. viii 32). Philo says, ots dAAoe $uUócodot 
Saipovas, dyyéAous Mwoñs eiwdev óvopd(ew' yuyai Ò «loi xarà Tov 
dépa zerópevat, In the Zest. XII. Patr. it is said of ô Sevrepos 
ovpavds that it has fire, snow, ice ready for the day of the Lord's 
command, év atrg «loi mávra rà mveinara tov drayayay eis 
exdixnow trav ávópav (Levi, ap. Fabric. Cod. Apoc. V.T. p. 547), 
and in Zest, Benj. p. 729, BeArdp is called rò déptoy wvedpa. 
Drusius cites from the commentary on Aboth, “sciendum, a 
terra usque ad expansum omnia plena esse turmis et praefectis et 
infra plurimas esse creaturas credentes et accusantes, omnesque 
stare ac volitare in aere . . . quorum alii ad bonum, alii ad 
malum incitant" There is no difficulty in supposing that St. 
Paul is here alluding to such current notions. Nor are we to 
suppose that he is conveying any special revelation about the 
matter. Harless’ objection, that according to the views referred 
to, the air was inhabited by good spirits as well as bad, is by no 
means fatal since it is on the bad spirits that men's thoughts 
would chiefly dwell, and to them would be referred evil sugges- 
tions and desires. 

TOU nveönaros is understood by some (including Rickert and 
De Wette) as in apposition with röv äpxovra. Winer, while 
rejecting this view, admits that in this case the apostle might most 
easily have wandered from the right construction, namely, on 
account of the preceding genitives. It is, however, unnecessary to 
suppose this, although it must be conceded that the only admis- 
sible alternative, viz. that zv. depends on äpxovra, is more harsh 
as to sense, although the harshness is lessened by the distance 
from dpxovra. Adopting this, the sense is, “the ruler of the 
spirit,” etc. Here wveiua is not to be understood collectively, 
which it cannot be; it is what in 1 Cor. ii. r2 is called rò rvetya 
ToU xocruov, the spiritual influence which works in the disobedient. 
It seems to be a sort of explanation of the preceding éfovaia, 

viv. Not “even now," which would require xai viv, but in 
contrast to zoré, when this spirit operated in the readers also. 

dv rois viots Tis dmeıdeias. A Hebrew form of expression. We 
have “son of misery," Prov. xxxi. 5; “sons of iniquity,” 2 Sam. 
vii 10; “sons of Belial (= worthlessness) Compare ch. v. 6; 
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Col. iii. 6; 1 Thess. v. 5 (“sons of light”); 2 Thess. ii. 3 (“son 
of perdition”). Greek authors used the expression ratödes (oypddov 
and the like, but not with abstracts. The opposite to viot az. is 
rexva traxons, I Pet. i. 14. dreidera is not unbelief, but disobedi- 
ence; compare Rom. xi 30, xai tyets more nmedncare rà Seg. 
Chrysostom very curiously says, ópás örı ob Big oböe rupavvidı àAAA 
melot mpocayerar; dmeideray yap elrev, ws dy Tis. eimo, ámáry xai 
melot rovs Táyras épéAxerar. But on Col. iii. 6 he says, Seexvis ore 
Tapà TO un meiodnvaı Ev rovroıs eloi. The former remark looks 
more like a rhetorical play on words than a serious comment. 

8. dv ols xoi (neis. xal 74s, “we also, we too. Having 
spoken speciall of the Gentiles in the preceding verses, the 
apostle now passes to the Jews. The wdvres is certainly no objec- 
tion to this. “Even amongst us (the chosen people) there was no 
exception" What more natural than to say “all of us also.” If 
advres included both Jews and Gentiles, nueis would be quite 
superfluous ; and the emphatic xal jets would be unintelligible if 
it included tpets of vv. 1 and 2. &v ols is connected by Stier with 
apamronacıy (which he thinks appropriate to Jews, as dpapriaıs to 
Gentiles), His reasons are, first, that as vioi rìs dr. are the 
heathen, not all the unbelieving, it would not be suitable to reckon 
the Jews amongst them ; secondly, that the harshness of supposing 
that èv just now used with evepyovvros is immediately used with the 
same object in a different signification; and thirdly, that the 

elism of 2 and 3 compels us to take êv als and év ols as 
parallel. With the reading pôv adopted above in ver. 1 it is 
impossible thus to separate rap. from áp. It might more plausibly 
be maintained that ols refers to both substantives, the feminine 
having been adopted only because dj. was the nearest substantive, 
and the neuter being used where that reason does not exist. But 
we cannot well avoid referring the relative to the nearest ante- 
cedent when that gives a suitable sense, and the change of verb 
from wepirareiv to dvactpépeo Oat, which is more suitable if ols be 
persons, is in favour of this; “amongst whom we also," belonging 
to the same class of the disobedient. 

&veorpáémpev. “Versabamur,” “lived our life”; “speciosius 
quam ambulare,” Bengel, but rather perhaps adopted because 
wepumareiv év rots viots could not be said. 

dv tats Emidupnlaıs ris caprés. áp, though primarily signifying 
the matter of the body, and hence the appetites arising from the 
body, is not to be limited to these, but includes the whole of the 
lower or psychical nature. In Rom. vii. it appears in the natural 
man as opposed to vois or €yo in the higher sense; in Rom. viii. 
in the regenerate it is opposed to mveüna. Amongst the works of 
odp§ are “strifes,” etc., Gal. v. 19, 22. Compare Col. ii 18, 
“ puffed up by the vots of his odpé.” The érOvplas of the flesh 
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are therefore not merely the bodily appetites, but in general what 
Butler calls “particular propensions.” So here it includes eáp£ 
proper and dedvota, 

woioüvres TÀ Bektjkara, x.r.\., expresses the result in act of the 
érOupia; there is no tautology. Advora is not found elsewhere 
with a bad signification. In classical authors d:dvo means the 
understanding, or a thought or purpose. In Aristotle virtue is 
mpoaipecis perà Adyou xai Ötavoras. The plural also is used by 
Plutarch in a good sense. In the N.T. it occurs frequently in a 
good sense, 1 Pet. i. 13, “‘girding up the loins of your ô.” ; 2 Pet. 
iii. 1, “I stir up your pure 6.”; ı John v. 20, “hath given us a 
8."; cf. also ch. i 18. Harless conjectures that the plural here 
is used in the sense common in Greek writers, viz. purpose, the 
plural suggesting vacillation ; and he compares the use of coda: in 
Aristoph. Ran., and “ sapientiae ” in Cic. usc. ii. 18. But this is 
too refined. It deserves notice that in ch. iv. 18 and Col. i 20, 
St. Paul speaks of his readers having been “darkened in their 
ölavora,” and “enemies in their 6.” Here, while by no means 
admitting a hendiadys, “ cogitationes carnales," we must at least 
allow that diavorwv acquires its bad significance from the preceding 
c'apkós, so that it nearly =“ the odpé and its dlavorar.” 

xal fpeOa téxva éóce ópyfs. This order, which is that of 
the Text. Rec., is established by X B K etc., Chrys. Lachmann 
adopted úre réxva, with AD GL P, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. 

The change from the participle to the finite verb need occasion 
no difficulty ; it is, in fact, required by the sense. Had óvres been 
written it would be co-ordinate with zowtvres and subordinate to 
dveorpadnpev, and explanatory of it, “doing the desires . . . and 
being the children . . ." Whatever view is taken of the latter 
clause, these two are not co-ordinate. Not merely, therefore, for 
emphasis, but because the latter is a distinct predication, co-ordinate 
with êv ols aveorp., or, more exactly, expressing a consequence of 
that, the verb is in the indicative, —*' and so we were." 

téxva ópytfis is understood by many as = actual objects of God's 
wrath, rexva being used as suitable to Israel, and then by a sort of 
irony is added, not “of Abraham" or “of God," but “by nature 
of wrath." There could be no objection to such an interpretation 
if it corresponded with the context; but here, if the actual wrath of 
God were intended, we should expect it to be defined by «o or 
the article, or otherwise. But how strange, if not impossible, would 
be the expression “children of God's wrath”; and especially so 
here, where in the same breath they are described as at the same 
time objects of God's love, without anything to soften the apparent 
opposition! Nor can it be said that this is at all implied in the 
word rexva. On the contrary, we have several instances in the 
Old Testament in which “son of" followed by a word denoting 
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punishment cannot reasonably be given any other meaning tban 
either * worthy of," or “in danger of" "Thus Deut. xxv. 2, “If 
the wicked man be a son of stripes, the judge shall . . . cause him 
to be beaten before his face,” etc.; rightly rendered in the Sept. «àv 
afıos j tAyyav. 1 Sam. xxvi. 16 (David to Abner), * Ye are sons 
of death, because ye have not kept watch over your lord." 2 Sam. 
xii. 5 (David to Nathan), ** The man that hath done this is a son of 
death." In these two passages the RV. has correctly ** worthy to 
die,” and in the former no other interpretation is possible. In 
x Sam. xx. 31, RV. has in the text (with AV.) “shall surely die,” 
but in the margin “is worthy to die." In Ps. lxxix. 11 and cii. 20, 
* sons of death” are “those who are in danger of death.” 

These instances, together with the indefiniteness of öpyns, justify 
us in understanding the words to mean “objects, £.e. fit objects of 
wrath," *deserving of wrath." And so they are interpreted by 
Chrysostom, “We have provoked God to wrath, rovréorw, 
épyy fev xai ovdév črepov” (explaining that he who is ávÓporov 
réxvov is dvÜpemos). “mávres éxparropey aha öpyy.” Similarly 
Oecumenius, “ As those who do things worthy of perdition or of 
hell are called réxva ámwAeías xai yeévvgs (eg. 2 Thess. ii 3; 
Matt. xxiii. 15] otrw xai réxva dpyys ol dga öpyas.” 

Why is duce inserted? This question does not seem hard to 
answer. It must first be remarked that $ew is opposed some- 
times to vóuos, sometimes to Oéors, dvdyxy, etc., but does not 
necessarily mean “by birth.” Rom. ii. 14, the Gentiles do dice 
TÀ ToU vönov; 1 Cor. xi. 14, % as teaches that if a man have long 
hair it is a shame. Josephus says of David that he was dice 
Sixasos xal OeooeBys (Ant. vii. 7. 1), and of the Pharisees dice 
drieıkws éxovew (xiii. 10. 6). We have duce $uvoyeopyóraros in 
Xen. Oec. xx. 25. Compare also Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 327 E, 
GAN’ otk dvrioyixol yeyóvacw Goo THs Eemiornuns Kai äperns (ijXov 
écxov. It is, in fact, used like our word “naturally.” Here the 
opposition suggested might be to xapırı; but as the Jews are in 
question, it is more probably to 6éca, their covenant position as 
the people of God, by which they were holy branches of a holy 
root, to whom belonged the vioderia (Rom. xi 16, 21). “We 
Jews, too, just as the heathen, were, apart from the covenant, 


rexva ópyrjs." 


From the time of Augustine these words have been supposed by many to 
contain a direct assertion of original sin. Thus Calvin, ‘‘ Paulus nos cum 
peccato gigni testatur, quemadmodum serpentes suum venenum ex utero 
ga th hasis óc. hich 

ut, first, this gives a very great emphasis to ¢éce, which its position 
forbids. Secondly, it supposes xal Aueda to refer to, or at least include, a 
time prior to é» ols år., which seems not possible. Thirdly, it does not 
harmonise with the context. That treats of actual sin (including, of course, 
character), and the immediate context of the Jews only. It would be natural 
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and intelligible that this description should be followed by mention of the 
wrath thereby incurred; it would also be intelligible, th less natural, 
that it should be followed by a statement that in addition to this we inherited 
a sinful and guilty nature. The interpretation in question supposes that 
neither of these is mentioned ; the wrath incurred by actual sin is omitted, 
while that incurred by birth sin is mentioned without mention of its cause, 
which is left to be inferred. And fourthly, even this is stated expressly only 
of the Jews; it is assumed as self-evident of the Gentiles, ol Aoıwo. The 
reader has to fill up the sentence somewhat in this way, ‘‘ We fulfilled the 
desires of the flesh (and thus became objects of God's wrath; and, in 
addition to this, we were even before committing any actual sin inheritors of a 
sinful nature, and so] already by nature objects of His wrath." 

It is true, indeed, that men are born with a sinful and corrupt nature ; but 
to say this is not to say that the infant who has committed no actual sin is an 
actual object of God's wrath ; still less does it prove that the apostle's words 
here imply it. Chrysostom has no trace of such an interpretation ; in fact he 
seems even to regard these words as guarding against a similar interpretation 
of Oe\tuara gapxés. — ** That is [he says], ovdé» srevuaruwür $poroürres. But 
that he may not be suspected of saying this in disparagement of the flesh, 
and lest one should think the offence not great, see how he guards himself. 
Fulfilling the desires, etc.; he (the apostle) says, we provoked God "; adding 
what has been quoted above. Jerome gives as alternatives, ‘‘ Vel propter 
corpus humilitatis corpusque mortis et quod ab adolescentia mens hominum 
apposita sit ad malum." ‘‘ Vel quod ex eo tempore quo possumus habere 
notitiam Dei, et ad pubertatem venimus, omnes aut opere aut lingua aut 
cogitatione peccemus." He mentions some who took $óce here to mean 
* prorsus”; cf. dAndas or yryolws, Oecum.; but the word never has this 
meaning, 

ot Aourot, the heathen, cf. r Thess. iv. 13. 

4. å 82 Geós resumes from ver. 1 after the interruption, and now 
with the subject; oy is more usual in such a resumption; but 
óé is more suitable here, on account of the contrast of what is 
now to be said with what precedes. Jerome’s comment is charac- 
teristic, * Conjunctionem causalem in eo loco in quo ait: Deus 
autem etc. arbitramur aut ab indoctis scriptoribus additum et 
vitium inolevisse paulatim, aut ab ipso Paulo, qui erat imperitus 
sermone et non scientia, superflue usurpatum." Erasmus’ remark 
is more correct, *Hyperbati longioris ambitum ipse correxit 
Apostolus." 

mdovoros Gy dy Ae, “ being as He is” (the participle assigning 
the reason), not simply &Aenuwr, but “rich in mercy” (Chrys.). 
Compare Rom. ix. 23, *make known the riches of His glory on 
oxein éAéovs." In classical writers zAovows is construed with 
a genitive of the thing, but in the N.T. with êv, see Jas. ii. 5, êv 
riore. ; and similarly the verbs wAovreiv, mAovrileoda: (1 Cor. i. 5). 
Compare the correspondence of éA«os and dreifeía in Rom. xi. 31. 
&ydm is not a particular form of &eos, but is the cause from 
which, or by reason of which, &A«os was exercised. 

Sià thy mohe dydwny, “ propter," Vulg. “for His great love”; 
cf. Philem. 8, “for love's sake.” 7m, cognate accusative, a very 
common usage, both in classical and N.T. Greek. Here the 
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addition fv Sy. jpas, being not necessary to the sense, gives 
great emphasis to the expression of the Divine love. Nor is 
abro) to be neglected, * His love” marking more distinctly that 
it is from Him alone and His attitude of love that this mercy 
proceeds, 

Apäs now includes both the tpets of ver. 1 and the ĝpâs of ver. 3, 
and includes therefore both Jews and Gentiles. 

5. kai Svras ġpâs vexpoós. The xaí does not signify “us also 
altogether, which is forbidden by the position of jas (not xoi 
mâs), and for the same reason it does not resume the xa of ver. 1. 
It is best taken as “Even,” “Even when we were dead," etc. 
It is objected, indeed, that it is only the dead who can be 
“brought to life,” and for this reason Meyer takes xai as the 
copula, “on account of His great love, and when we were dead”; 
but these two ideas are not co-ordinate. Soden, for the same 
reason, joins the words with the preceding, “loved us even when,” 
etc. This, no doubt, gives a good sense, although the antithesis 
between “loved” and “when dead” is not very natural, whereas 
that between vexpoís and e{woroince is striking. Besides, the 
proposed construction would require juás to be expressed with 
gvve. not with óvras, since Tyarnoev already has its object ex- 
pressed. But the objection is hypercritical. The answer to it is, 
not that vex. is qualified by rots raparr. which has no emphasis, 
nor that evve(. is defined by év Xpwre. The true answer is 
found in the position of the verb. “Gave life even to the dead " 
would not be a natural mode of expression, but “ Even the dead 
He restored to life" is perfectly natural. The xai óvras, x.r.A., 
attracts the reader's attention to some striking instance of God's 
love about to be mentioned. Comp. Col ii 13, where the 
connexion is unambiguous. Indeed, it is not quite true that 
(woroety can be only of the dead. See John vi. 63 compared 
with ver. 54; also 1 Cor. xv. 36; 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

Tots Tapamrapacıy = our trespasses, the trespasses already men- 
tioned in ver. t. 

ouvelworoinge TO XpurrQ. 


B adds é after the verb with 17 Arm. and some other authorities, —a 
reading admitted to the margin by Westcott and Hort, and in brackets by 
Lachmann. It might, with equal ease, be omitted or inserted accidentally. 
There could be no reason for intentional omission, but it might be added 
intentionally from the construction being mistaken. It is observable that 
B, Arm. also insert é after vexpois, if, indeed, a version can be safely cited 
in such a case. Internal evidence is against dr, as we get a better sense by 
taking Xporg as dependent on ev. 


Meyer, having understood vexpovs to refer to future eternal 
death, of course understands ewve(. as referring to the eternal life 
which begins with the resurrection. This view he regards as alone 
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consistent with the context in which the translation into heaven is 
expressed, and again in ver. 7 the times after the Parousia are 
referred to. His view then is, that God has made believers alive 
with Christ; that is, that by virtue of the dynamic connexion of 
Christ with His believers as the Head with its body, their re- 
vivification is objectively included in His; “quum autem fides 
suscipitur ea ommia a Deo applicantur homini et ab homine rata 
habentur,” Bengel. The apostle therefore views this as having 
already taken place, although the subjective individual participa- 
tion remains future, and he might have used the future as in 
ı Cor. xv. 22. The peculiar use of the aorist here he refers to 
the principle thus stated by Fritzsche (on Rom. viii. 30, ii. p. 206), 
“Ponitur Aoristus de re, quae, quamvis futura sit, tamen pro 
peractä recte censeatur, quum vel aliä re jam facta contineatur, 
ut h. l., vel a conditione suspensa cogitetur, quam jam obtinuisse 
finxeris, v. Hom. ZZ, iv. 161; John xv. 6.” This usage was first ex- 
plained by Hermann, * De emend. ratione graecae gr.” pp. 190 ff., 
but, as stated by him, does not apply here. 

Of the two passages to which Fritzsche after Hermann refers, 
that from Homer is, says Hermann, the only instance known to 
me in which it may be reasonably questioned whether the aorist 
has not the signification of the future, viz. Hom. // iv. 160-162. 
It is as follows :— 


elwep yap T€ kai abruc "OAyumos oux éréAeodey, 
éx T€ kai dye rerel, aiv re e áréricay, 


ow opo xebaAjoı yuvati re kai rexéeootw. 


Here the poet throws himself forward into the time of the verb 
treet, and sees the instantaneous carrying out of this vindication 
of oaths; as if he said, “And, lo! at once they have paid the 
penalty.” “Rem futuram non ut futuram sed ut praeteritam 
narrat: nimirum post quam Troianos punierit Iuppiter tum illi 
poenas dederunt" (Hermann) The other example is from John 
xv. 6, éày un Tis pery €v ¿noi EBANOn Ew ws TO «Anna, kai eEnpayOn. 
Here also a condition is expressed from which the consequence 
necessarily follows. Similarly Epictetus, cap. 59, ay bwép divapuy 
dvaddBys Tt mpórwrov, Kal èv roUrq Hoxnpdvncas, kai b aro 
€x pia, mapeAımes (see Jelf, § 403). In the present passage, if 
evwv«(. is referred to the future, there is no resemblance to these 
instances. We have already seen, however, that vexpovs includes 
present spiritual death, and that indeed as its primary notion, 
although it cannot be limited to that, since the consequence, 
natural and eternal death, is necessarily suggested with it. Accord- 
ingly, the vivification, though primarily spiritual, includes in it our 
share in the resurrection and exaltation of Christ. In i 20, 21 
the writer has pointed to the resurrection and exaltation of Christ 
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as an exhibition of Divine power ; here he declares that by virtue 
of our union with Him as of members with the head, we participate 
in the same. “Quamvis salus nostra in spe sit adhuc abscondita 
quantum ad nos spectat: in Christo nihilominus beatam im- 
mortalitatem possidemus," Calvin. Col ii 13 is closely parallel. 
The fact that baptism is there referred to as the means by which 
the individual entered subjectively into fellowship with Christ, and 
is not mentioned here, does not justify the adoption of a different 
meaning for owve£. here, such as that of Harless, whose view is 
that the risen life and glorification of Christ are here spoken of as 
ours, because they are the glory of * our? Redeemer. 

Chrysostom' s comment is: ein drapyy (jj, xai peis" e{woroince 
Kdxeivov xai nnäs, to which Theophylact adds : €xeivoy dvepyeig, 
pas Suvdpa viv, per Gdiyov bt xai évepyeig, ovr clearly “with 
Christ,” Col. ii 13. 

xdpıri core cecwopévor. “It is by grace that ye have been 
saved,”—a lively parenthetical reminder suggested by the preced- 
ing words, and vindicating the expression “ vivified when dead.” 
Being dead, ye could do nothing of yourselves, so that it must 
needs be all by grace, #.e. simply by God's free gift. We are so 
accustomed to use “grace” in a technical theological sense, that 
we are prone to think of that sense where it does not really come 
in. This technical sense of “grace” as something conferred is 
not in question here, and any reference to the distinction between 
prevenient and co-operating grace, etc., is out of place. The 
word is used just as in royal letters the words “by our special 
grace and mere motion.” 


DG, Vulg. al. prefix ob (D oô rj) to xdpırı. 


The perfect rre ceowopévos here is in striking contrast with 
the aorist éceonuev in Rom. viii. 24, rj yap «Amid ec. But the 
perfect is as suitable here as it would have been unsuitable there, 
where it would contradict eAriöı. Then, what was to be said had 
reference to the definite moment of the readers' introduction into 
the Christian Church, and the point was that the ewrzpía obtained 
at that definite moment was in part a matter of hope. Here it is 
not a past moment that is in question, as if xapıs was over and done 
with, but the readers' present condition as the continuing result of 
their conversion. In one sense their cwrypia was complete, viz. 
regarded with respect to that from which they were delivered ; 
in another incomplete, viz with respect to that which was 
reserved for them. So to persons rescued from a wreck, but not 
yet arrived in port, we might say either éowOyre or ceowopevor orte. 

6. evvfjyyepe is nearly synonymous with ouvelworoinee, but sug- 
gests more distinctly physical resurrection. In Col. iii. r, as here, 
the Lado atv XpwrrQ is treated as past, and is made the motive 
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for seeking those things which are above, “. . . for ye died, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God." The present passage ex- 
presses this more vividly and strikingly, avvexáfwey €v Tois €wOV- 
pavios. “Non dicit in dextra ; Christo sua manet excellentia,” 
Bengel (and so Estius less tersely). ev rois em. denotes the true or 
ideal locality of the Church as the “ kingdom of heaven.” Comp. 
Heb. xii 22, mporeAnAWare . . . TOA Beovd (Gros, ‘TepovoaAnp 
érovpavip 

dv Xprord after ovv- has caused some perplexity, and led some 
commentators to understand the ovr in ver. 6 (not in ver. 5) as 
joining ipeis and nueis together. But it seems better to under- 
stand év X. as completing and defining with more precision what was 
intended by ovy, for it is not simply together with Christ that this 
vivification and exaltation takes place, but also ss Him, by virtue 
of union with Him as the Head. 

7. tva evdeifnra. The middle does not mean “for His own 
glory,” nor does the language of the verse suggest the idea of 
showing as a sample or specimen. The verb seldom occurs in 
the active voice except as a legal expression, never in N.T. The 
middle involves no more than is already contained in atrod, as the 
instances show: Rom. ii. 15, “show the work of the law written 
in their hearts”; 2 Cor. viii 24, “showing the &vö«fıs of your 
love and of our boasting ”; 2 Tim. iv. 14, * Alexander the copper- 
smith moAAd pot xaxa évedei~aro.” See also Tit. ii. 10, iii, 2; Heb. 
vi 10, 11, These instances also show that the word means, not 
* make known,” but “exhibit in fact or act.” 

ev tois aig. Tots €wepxopdvoig. “In the coming ages.” It 
seems more suitable to the context, as well as to the use of 
parallel expressions, to understand this of the future life, 6 alov 
6 éw, in which the state described in the preceding words will 
be actually realised and made manifest. The present. participle is 
not against this, for in Mark x. 30 we have ô aiàv ô épxóp.evos in this 
sense. The plural may at first sight seem against it, but is not 
really so; it only indicates that the apostle viewed the future age 
as involving stages of development in which the exceeding riches 
of God's grace will be more and more clearly manifested, and that 
becomes actual, the knowledge of which is mentioned as the 
object of desire in i, 18. Compare the frequent expression eis rois 
alavas trav alovev, also Jude 25, «ls mávras rovs aidvas; and the 
remarkable expression, 1 Tim. i. 17, rà faciet rav aióvov. These 
aidves may be regarded as constituting a whole in contrast to the 
present life, and so be named in the singular 6 ai. ô ueAAwr, 

TÒ dwepBdddov mÀoüros THs xdpıros auroü. The neuter mAovros 
is best supported here. In modern Greek the word is indifferently 
masculine or neuter. 

dv xgnorórqr. é$' pds. These words are to be so connected, 
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not drepBddXov db’ Huds. To exhibit xdpıs in xpgorórgs would be 
tautological Nor is the absence of the article any objection, for 
xpmotörns implies, not merely an inherent quality, but one which 
involves in its idea exercise towards another, so that it requires 
to be completely defined by the expression of this object. 

dv Xpıorö ‘Ino’. The ground of this kindness shown towards 
us is in Christ, not in us. As Calvin remarks, “ Notanda repetitio 
nominis Christi quia nihil gratiae neque amoris a Deo sperari 
vult, nisi ipso intercedente." 

8. rjj yàp xdpırı, x... How justly I say “the exceeding riches 
of His grace," for, etc. The apostle now speaks in more detail 
about the truth of which his mind was so full xapırı has the 
article, because it is the grace already mentioned. 


&à wicrews without the article, R A BD* GP 17, Chrys. Rec. has the 
article, with D° K L and most cursives. 

This is the subjective condition, the “ causa apprehendens," the n 
medium on the side of man, **the living capacity br receiving the powers of 
the higher world," Olshausen. The whole emphasis is on rg xápvri. The 
article before rigrews would imply that its possession was presupposed : 
* your faith.” 

xal rodro, “and that” (for which xal ratra is more frequent in 
classical writers), is referred by the Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Jerome, to “faith.” Thus Chrysostom says: ovde } rioris ef 
v.v, el yap ovx HAdev, el yap un exdAeoe, mas sbovéueba morea ; 
mûs yap, dei, morevcovow day un dxovcocw. He proceeds to 
interpret the words @eot ro Sapoy as applying, not to faith, but to 
the grant of salvation on condition of faith, erei ris coe 7) mistis, 
«iré pot, dvev épyov; ToUro avró @eot Swpdv écrw. This is not 
very different from what Theophylact says: oð ri wiorw Aéy« 
capov Oeod, àÀAà TÒ bia wicrews cuÜTvau rovro Supdv dari Ücov. 
Modern commentators (Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, etc.) who have 
adopted the view that rovro refers to wiorts, understand the mean- 
ing to be that the power or exercise of faith (faith subjectively 
considered) is the gift of God (as Phil. i. 29), in which case xai 
rovro to Ööwpov must be parenthetical, since to say that faith is not 
«€ épywv would be trivial in the extreme. 

The gender of roüro is not fatal to the reference to icrıs, but 
to separate è$ ov in this way from ¿£ épyov does violence to the 
connexion. 'The latter is a nearer definition of the former. 
Recent commentators refer xai rotro to veowaruevor eae, or, better, 
to the whole clause ; for after xapırı had been expressed with ses., 
the emphatic xai roro would be out of place. In fact, the apostle 
emphasises and defines rf x. more closely by denying the 
opposites ; first, of the objective source xapıs by oix €£ pôv ; and, 
secondly, of the subjective element by oix ef épyoy (Meyer). 

Geo TÒ B6pov. God's is the gift = «oU Oopoy rò Oopóv ist, 
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G«o9 being placed first for the sake of the emphatic contrast with 
UV. 

9. oix ¿ét épyov. He does not say &pywv vópov, because not writ- 
ing to Jewish believers. De Wette (who does not accept the Pauline 
authorship) thinks the opposition in oix ef épyov has no meaning, 
since the writer is not thinking of Jews, and heathen believers did 
not need to be warned against taking pride in the righteousness of 
works, especially after what had preceded in vv. 1 and 5. But the 
ovx é épyov was such an essential principle of St. Paul's teaching 
that no doubt he must have often repeated it amongst both Jews and 
Gentiles ; nor is there any force in the reference to the past condition 
of the readers. Might not Gentile converts be tempted to regard 
their salvation as secured by their new holiness of life? and not 
the less because their former sins were when they were in darkness. 

iva ph Tis kauxfjewra., Some commentators insist on giving 
iva its full final force, “in order that”; so that to prevent boasting 
was God's purpose, or one of His purposes, in appointing that men 
should not be justified by works. Are we then to say that, in 
order that men should not boast, He has refused to allow salvation 
or justification by works? Nay; but no man can be justified by 
his works, and “when they have been betrayed by these,” God 
appointed that He should save them xapırı dia míorews. So 
in substance Chrysostom and Theophylact, whose words are: rò 
yàp Iva ox alrioXoywóv. erri, GAN’ èx THs dmoßarews ToU mpáyparos. 
Yet the clause is not to be reduced to a mere statement of result, 
since it is a result inseparable from God's purpose. Stier suggests 
that fa, x.r..., may be viewed as the expression of the writers 
purpose: “This I say in order that," etc. This cannot fairly be 
called unnatural, but it would require the verb to be present. 

10. adroU yáp doper moinpa xrıoßdvres év Xprote ei Epyoıs äyadoıs. 
Proof of the foregoing clauses from ovx éf ópav, not of tva ris . . . 
only, which is only a secondary thought. If we are God's work- 
manship, our salvation is not our own work, but the gift of God ; 
and if we are created in Christ for good works, there could be no 
works preceding this creation from which any merit could arise. 
The argument turns on avro), which is emphatic, * His workman- 
ship we are," and on xr«oÓévres ; and the following words still more 
distinctly express the impossibility of any merit preceding this 
Kriots, 

wolnpa, found again only Rom. i. 20 of the works of creation. 
Here, too, it is referred by Tert. Greg. Naz. and Basil to physical 
creation. This is refuted by the nearer definition given in 
Krio béres, x.r.). Pelagius includes both the physical and the 
spiritual, *quod vivimus, quod spiramus, quod intelligimus, quod 
credere possumus, ipsius est, quia ipse conditor nostri est.” "The 
word can hardly of itself be used simply of the new or spiritual 
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creation ; it may perhaps be chosen to suggest strongly the analogy 
of this to the first creation, the nature of this roíņpa being left to 
be defined by the following words. Perhaps we may better say 
that the apostle's mind was so full of the idea of the “new man,” 
that he writes as if this new creation might be regarded as the 
first “ making” of us. 

xrıoßevres. “Created”; for if anyone is in Christ, he is xau) 
«riois, 2 Cor. v. 17; compare also Gal. vi. 15. xrilew is appro- 
priately used of the xawös dvÜpwmos, the coming into being of 
which is called waXıyyeveoia, Tit. ii. 5. We are not, then, to 
weaken it into “efficere.” 

ev Xpiors "I. Cf. ver. 15 and 2 Cor. v. 175, above. dv expresses 
the fellowship in which that new creation takes place. 

Em (pyois dyadoıs. eri, with the dative, is used to express the 
condition upon which a thing happens or is done; for instance, 
the conditions of a treaty êr’ igos, éri mâr: Öwaioıs, ert prois, €x 
dpyupig, ei Tjj ToU dvdpos yuxjj (Plato, Rep. ix. p. 590 A); SaveiLew 
dmi troby (Dem. p. 908, 21). Hence the expression é$' dre. 
Many, if not most, of the instances adduced in support of the 
meaning, *with a view to such and such an end," are better 
.explained by this usage, e.g. Supp gre peydAw in Hom. ZZ. x. 304, 
ris kév por TÓÓ€ Epyov bmoaxóp.evos reAéaeuv Supy ém p., certainly not 
“with a view to," but “on the terms of receiving”; Z/. ix. 482, 
poUvov, rnAvyerov, oAXoictw eri xredrecow ; and v. 154, “he begat 
no other son," émi xredreoor Aureodar, the possessions being an 
accompanying condition of the sonship. So also in such phrases 
as ér. evig Öexeodar Or kaAeiv ; pacxovres ér éAevÜepía mpoerrdvar 
Tdv 'EJXvev (Dem. p. 661, 16); em’ éXevÜepía (rivds xarariBévar 
xpypara) (25. p. 1355, 18). xai db à dv KopivOw py Epyaleodar. 
Where the condition is (as in the last instance, not in that preced- 
ing) that something be granted, the meaning amounts to the same 
as “with a view to” ; but this does not seem to be contained in the 
preposition. Indeed, the following words, xai è$’ @, x.r.X., appear 
to decide the signification of di here. 

Similarly in Gal v. 13, dm’ 4AevOepíg ExAnÖnre means, not 
that freedom was the end or object, but the condition of their 
calling, the terms on which they were called, viz. so as to be free, 
Again, 1 Thess. iv. 7, ob yàp éxáAecev ze 0 Beös eri áxafapaolg. 
Not on such terms were we called, not so that we should be 
impure. In the following words, dAAà dv äyıacpw, dv appears to 
be preferred, because äyıaouös did not express any outward con- 
dition. 2 Tim. ii. 14, érl kxaraerpodj ray áxovóvrov “with a view 
to," would be clearly out of place; “to the subverting" gives the 
sense correctly. It is the inevitable concomitant. Here dpya 
éyaÜá are not the object of the new creation, but are involved in 
it as an inseparable condition. 
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ols mponroipacey 6 Oeds Tva Ev abrois mepınarhowuer. The 
construction here is much disputed. The most obvious explana- 
tion is that ols is in the dative by attraction, “ which God before 
prepared." "Then we ask in what sense can works be said to have 
been prepared, since they have no existence previous to their being 
done. An easy answer appears to be, that they are appointed, 
and so, though not realised in fact, are realised in the divine 
thought or purpose. . This is the view taken after Augustine by 
Harless, who thinks this the only possible sense here, since the 
apostle expressly adds that the actual realisation is expected from 
the believers. Thus St. Paul uses wpoeronaferw here of things, in 
the same sense as he had used wpoopifew in i, 11 of persons. De 
Wette and Braune, etc., agree. The difficulty in this view is that 
érousdfeay is not=öpıilev. “Aliud est enim, parare érouiadew, aliud 
definire pav” (Fritzsche, Rom. iii. 339). The instance which 
Harless cites from Matt. xxv. 34, “the kingdom prepared,” is not 
parallel, nor Gen. xxiv. 14. 

For this reason Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, etc., reject this view, 
but fail to give a satisfactory interpretation. “ God (says Ellicott) 
made ready for us, prearranged, prepared a sphere of moral action, 
or (to use the simile of Chrys.) a road, with the intent that we 
should walk in it and not leave it: this sphere, this road, was 
épya áya0d." Similarly Eadie, who suggests that mpoopi(ew marks 
the destination, mpoerou.. the means: “they have been prescribed, 
defined, adapted to us," “by prearranging the works in their 
sphere, character, and suitability, and also by preordaining the 
law which commands, the inducement or appliances which impel, 
and the creation in Christ which qualifies and empowers us,” etc. 
But he does not explain how things non-existent can be arranged 
except by ordaining. These interpretations do not essentially 
differ from the first. 

The similes of a sphere or a road (used by Chrysostom for 
homiletical purposes) are inappropriate. A road exists objectively 
before one walks in it. A truer simile would be a path through 
the seas. Perhaps we might say that the word poer. is chosen, not 
as being logically accurate, but in order to express in the most 
striking manner the truth that the good works do not proceed 
from ourselves ; they are, as it were, received from the Creator as 
out of a treasure, which is thus figuratively conceived as being 
prepared before. But this hardly meets the difficulty. Olshausen 
understands that the circumstances and conditions under which it 
becomes possible to do good works are ordered by God, poer. 
differing from zpoopifew only as relating more to details (compare 
Eadie, above). 

Stier suggests taking the verb intransitively, ols being the 
dative of reference. “For which God made previous prepara- 
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tion.” The simple verb éroukuáfew is used intransitively in Luke 
ix. $2, Gore érouidga, aire. This, however, is not entirely 
parallel. The object to be understood there is readily supplied, 
i paranda"; just as in English we may say “prepare,” 
“make ready," viz. “things.” But here we should have to ask, 
Prepare what? The answer would perhaps be “us.” And as 
Fritzsche points out, this 54às as the object did not require to be 
expressed, since it is sufficiently indicated by the following words, 
iva dy abrois repiraryowper. This seems, after all, the most un- 
objectionable interpretation, and is adopted by Reuss, v. Soden, 
Oltramare, etc. Eadie also expresses himself as inclined to adopt 
it, if it could be fully justified, but he does not refer to the sug- 
gestion of 44s contained in the following words. This interpreta- 
tion cannot fairly be charged with making tva dy avrois mepımarı- 
owpey a mere tautology. These words strongly accentuate the 
moral purpose of the preparation. The supposition of a Hebraism, 
as if ols . . . éy abrois were = èv ols, is inadmissible. 

apo has its proper force, not, however, as if it meant before the 
krísis, as ér. expresses an act, not a purpose; and, of course, not 
after, because of zpo-, therefore at the time of the «rics, so that 
éroydfew repeats xrifay ri èp. åy., only with the addition of mpo 
to express that the new creation is the primary thing but has this 
end in view, the works being only a result. It must be observed 
that épya dyafa is general; not rois dy. épyors, the definite good 
works, etc. 

There is no ground for saying that the weight here assigned 
to good works goes beyond what is elsewhere expressed by St. 
Paul, as Baur insists, or that the importance of faith is lessened. 
Here, as elsewhere, works have their ground in faith. Bengel 
well says: “ut ambularemus, non salvaremur, aut viveremus.” 

11-22. Ye Gentiles were formerly aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and had no share in the covenants of promise; but Christ 
by His death has cast down the barrier which separated you from 
the City of God, and has reconciled you both to God. Now, there- 
fore, all alike have access to Him, the Father, and all alike form 
part of the holy temple which He inhabits. 

ll. Aió pynpovedere. These blessings should move them to 
think more of their former state, so that they should be the more 
thankful. ‘Talis recordatio gratum animum acuit, et fidem 
roborat Aó is best taken as referring to the whole section, 
vv. I tO Io. 

Sn more duets in this order N* AB D* Vulg. Rec. has iuis 
wort, with X° D° G (prefixes of to word), Syr. Harcl. But Syr. Pesh. 
Boh. and some other versions have rore after é6vy. dre is resumed 
by dr, ver. 12, and wore by rw «apo ex. Hence we need not 
supply either óvres or ?jre, but rà &0yy is in simple apposition to üneis, 
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ra vn, with the article as indicating a class. Since vy & 
gapki expresses one single idea, the article does not require re- 
petition before dv. dv capxi must have the same sense here as in 
the following clause, since the former is explained by ot Acyopevoe 
äxpoßvoria, and this has its antithesis in ris Aey. weptropys. It 
therefore refers to their uncircumcision, not to their former carnal 
state, nor to their descent. Chrysostom and other Fathers take 
dv gapki as opposed to dv wvevpart. Thus Jerome: * Ephesios in 
carne vocans ostendit in spiritu esse non gentes.” This contra- 
dicts woré and ver. r2. The apostle is not exalting them, but 
calling attention to their previous inferiority to the Jews. 

“ Remember that formerly ye Gentiles in the flesh called (in 
contempt) Uncircumcision by the so-called Circumcision in the 
flesh, a circumcision merely physical, made with hands.” He 
reminds them of the ignominy which in the mind of the Jews 
attached to the name of heathen and of the uncircumcised. This 
contempt is already predicated in the words of Aeyöpevor áxp. ; and 
the lowness of their condition is further shown by the following 
description of those who so despised them, those, namely, who 
prided themselves on a mere fleshly distinction made with hands. 
Why, in fact, does he say Aeyouevns wepırouns, and why xeiporouj- 
tov? There was no need to give the readers information on the 
name or the fact. The latter word is clearly depreciatory, “a 
merely external and artificial thing-” But he is far from depreciat- - 
ing circumcision, in its true significance, as the sign of member- 
ship of the commonwealth of the people of God. Hence the use 
of Acyouévys, which by its adjectival connexion with weprouns gets 
the signification “so called." This is readily explained from the 
apostle’s use of wepıroun elsewhere in a spiritual, as contrasted 
with a merely physical sense, as in Rom. ii. 28, 29, “ Neither is 
that circumcision which is outward in the flesh . . . circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter.” Phil. ii. 2, 
he calls the physical circumcision «araroun, a term more con- 
temptuous than xeporoujrov here: adding in ver. 3, “ We are the 
circumcision, who worship by the Spirit of God and glory in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh”; and in Col. ii. ry, 
which is strikingly illustrative of the present passage, “in whom 
ye were circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands.” 
Soden thinks that xepomoujrov here is superfluous, because there 
is no reference (as in Col.) to a spiritual circumcision, and £v capxi 
sufficiently emphasises the merely external character of the sign; 
and hence he thinks the word introduced out of imitation of Col. 
ib 11. But it seems, on the contrary, to give emphasis and com- 
pleteness to the thought, and would naturally occur to the wniter 
who about the same time wrote dxeiporourov in Col. 

Although “circumcision” is not used figuratively in the O.T., 
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“uncircumcision”is. Even in Lev. xxvi. 41 we have “their un- 
circumcised heart.” Jeremiah speaks of the uncircumcised ear of 
those who will not hearken (vi. 10), and calls the house of Israel 
"uncircumcised in heart? (ix. 26). Comp. Ezek. xliv. 7, *un- 
circumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh," and Acts 
vii 5r. 

12. én fire TH Kaiph a. xepis Xpworoó, Rec. has dv before 
TQ kap. It is omitted by 1 NABDG. 

ón resumes the former ór. “Remember, I say, that.” 

xwpis Xpwroü is taken by De Wette and Bleek as, not a 
predicate, but a circumstantial addition, * being at that time with- 
out Christ" It would thus correspond with év Xpwré, ver. 13, 
and would give the reason of their alienation from the common- 
wealth of Israel. But, considering the position of the words, this 
is a harsh construction, and would deprive the words of the 
emphasis which belongs to them as the opposite of the frequent 
èv Xp. in this Epistle. xopis Xp. is, as Meyer says, the first tragic 
predicate. xepís is distinguished from dvev by Tittmann as 
follows: “xwpis ad subjectum quod ab objecto sejunctum est 
refertur, dvev ad objectum quod a subjecto abesse cogitandum 
est" According to this, xwpis Xp. would mean “ye were far from 
Christ”; dvev Xp. would be “Christ was not with you.” But this 
must be received with hesitation, seeing that xepís occurs in the 
N.T. forty times, and ävev only thrice (Ellicott), viz. Matt. x. 29; 
I Pet. iii. 1, iv. 9. In the last quoted passage dvev yoyyuopod is 
equivalent to xwpis yoyyvonav, Phil. ii. 14. 

Schwegler sees here a concession to Judaism which is unlike 
St. Paul; but without reason, since the concession only relates to 
pre-Christian times, and the advantage possessed by the Jews in this 
respect is, as it must be, fully admitted by St. Paul (Rom. iii. 1 ff.). 

What is meant by xwpis Xpwrov is explained in the following 
words :— 

ámpMAorpupévor tig wodtreias Tod lapah. The verb &maAAo- 
vptóo occurs also in iv. 18, år. Tis Luis rov @eod, and Col. i. 21, 
without a genitive. In Ezek. xiv. 5,7 we have dx. dm’ do; in 
3 Macc. i. 4, trav marpiov doyudrav, The active verb occurs in 
Eccles. xi. 34, dr. oe ràv lBtov cov. 

The verb always means to estrange; here therefore “ estranged 
from” as opposed to *being at home in." 

woAıreia was interpreted by the ancients in the sense “ manner 
of life," * conversatio," Vulg., a meaning which the word frequently 
has in Christian writers, and not in these alone; see Athen. i. p. 19 A. 
But to take it so here would be contrary to ver. r9, where the 
opposite of år. x.r.À. is ouumoAiraı. It may mean either citizen- 
ship, or state, commonwealth. Many commentators have taken 
it in the former sense. It is questionable whether it could be so 
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used with a genitive of the nation or city. Nor does the verb 
dmnAA. suggest such a meaning. Besides, the Greek and Roman 
conception of citizenship would not be appropriate here, and, 
further, we should have to explain the exclusion from citizenship 
as arising from exclusion from the commonwealth. Naturally it 
is the theocratic constitution from which they were excluded ; and 
the name Israel implies this, since this was the name of the people 
in their theocratic relation. Yet Chrysostom refers the words to 
the exclusion of the Gentiles from the temporal glories of Israel, 
elre mepi trav oüpaviov mpayparwv, Adye kai wept Tav éwi Tis yis, 
érady peydAny döfav elxov wepi abràv ol 'Iovdalcı, in which he was 
followed by some moderns (as by Grotius). As if any Roman 
citizen or subject could regard as a misfortune the exclusion from 
a State which was an object of contempt ! 

Many commentators suppose that dmAA. implies a previous 
unity. Thus Bengel: “ Abalienati, non alieni; participia praesup- 
ponunt gentes ante defectionem suam a fide patrum imo potius 
ante lapsum Adami fuisse participes lucis et vitae." However 
attractive this view may be in itself, the conception is too new and 
important to be introduced here on so slight a ground. If it had 
been in the apostle's mind, he would doubtless have referred to it 
more explicitly in some part of his writings. It is not hinted at 
in ver. 14, where we might have expected “again made” or the 
like. For an instance of the verb being used without reference to 
a previous state, see Ps. lvii. (lviii.) 3, 4&rgAAorpu0ncoar ol duaprwAoi 
dxd pyrpas. Olshausen’s view is that the exclusion referred to 
is that which resulted from God's restriction of His peculiar 
operations of grace to Israel As far as alienation from God is 
referred to, however, it is true that men are regarded as originally, 
and from an ideal point of view, at one with God. 

kal £dvoı ray SuaÜqküv ris drayyelias. A further specification 
of what is meant by the preceding clause. {évos is followed 
by a genitive, not of “the point of view” (“extraneos quod ad 
pactorum promissiones attinet," Beza), but simply of separation 
or privation. So Soph. Oed. R. 219, éos Adyou rovd depo, 
Eivos 8% Tod wpaxÜévros. Plato, Apol. i, Edvws (éxew) rìs Evdade 
Ackaws. 

“The covenants of the promise.” drayy. is connected with 
Siabyxay, not with &Arida, as the position of the word shows. The 
covenants were characterised by the promise of the Messiah (cf. 
Acts xiii. 32). The plural is used with reference to the covenants 
with the patriarchs, but the Mosaic covenant is not excluded, 
although it was primarily vopoecia, 

nida ph exovres. The absence of the article shows that it is 
not the definite hope of the Messiah that is meant, but hope in 
the widest sense, so that the expression is so much the stronger, 
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"having no hope.” pý is used, not because the thought is 
dependent on what precedes, but because it is their own con- 
sciousness that is referred to. oùx éxovres would express only 
the writes judgment of their state. Cf. oùx «ibóres G«óv, Gal. 
iv. & 

xat Adeoı. “The deepest stage of heathen misery," Meyer. The 
word ädeos is not found in the Sept. or Apocrypha, and only here 
in the N. T. In Greek writers it occurs in three senses, “not 
believing in God, atheist” (Plato, 44507. p. 26 C). Secondly, 
“impious, godless” (Plato, Zegg. p. 966 E) or “without God, 
without God's help," Soph. Oed. R., &rei ädeos dos 6 re wiparov 
öAoipnav. To understand it here as “forsaken by God” would be 
to introduce a conception not warranted by the expressions in the 
text. They were truly “without God," as not knowing Him. 
Notwithstanding their many gods, they had no conception of a 
Creator and Governor to be loved and trusted. So far as their 
consciousness was concerned, they had no God. But God had 
not left Himself without a witness amongst them. "The description 
is general, of the class to which the readers belonged. This was 
not the occasion for referring to the noble exceptions to the moral 
degradation of heathenism. It was, indeed, in Asia Minor that 
this degradation was lowest, so that the Romans traced to it the 
corruption which spread to the whole empire. 

dv TQ xoopG, to be joined both with ¿riĉa uù éx. and with 
dÓ«o, “in the world,” with all its troubles, trials, and uncertainties, 
ye were without Divine help; generally understood as contrasted 
with woAırela, 

18. vuvi dd dv XpvorQ ‘Inco’, Üpets oi wore rres pakpàr Eyerhnre 
éyyós. vuri opposed to Tẹ xawQ dxeivp. dv Xp. ‘I. opposed to 

wpis Xpwrov. We are not to supply either éoré or óvres. Since 
the being in Christ was not prior to the being brought near, the 
interpretation, “postquam in Christo estis recepti” (Calvin, Har- 
less), is not admissible. Nor can we understand “cum in Christo 
sitis recepti,” which would not only make these words a superfluous 
addition, but would be hard to reconcile with the aorist. 

"Incoó is suitably added to Xpior@ here, and indeed was 
almost necessary to the distinct expression of the thought. In 
ver, 12 it could not have been added, since that included times 
preceding the incarnation, and xwpis Xp. "I. would imply the 
existence of the historical Jesus then; whereas here, not only the 
Messiah as such is referred to, but the personal Jesus as the Christ 
and the Saviour. 

wore óvreg paxpdy corresponds to the expressions éryAAorpu- 
pévo, x.r.X. paxpdv and éyyós, then, have reference both to the 
*olureía ToU Io. with its dtaßnkaı, and to the ris with God 
Himself. Accordingly in the following verses we have two points 
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of view combined, viz. the reconciliation of the Gentiles to God, 
and their admission to the roAıreia of Israel, namely, the true 
Israel—the Christian Church. 

The terms paxpdy and Eyyis were suggested by Isa. lvii. 19, 
“Peace, peace to him that is far off, and to him that is nigh.” There, 
indeed, as in Acts ii. 39, the words have a local meaning, and 
have no reference to the admission of Gentiles to the theocracy ; 
but they easily lend themselves to this conception, and, in fact, 
were frequently used by Rabbinic writers with reference to pro- 
selytes, who were said to be “brought near.” Many passages may 
be seen in Schoettgen and Wetstein. One may be quoted. “A 
woman came to R. Eliezer confessing certain gross sins, and asked 
to be made a proselyte, saying, * Rabbi, propinquam me fac'; on 
hearing her sin he rejected her. She went to R. Joshua, who re- 
ceived her. His disciples said, ‘R. Eliezer illam removit, tu vero 
eam propinquam facis ?’” 

dyyds yiveodaı, frequent in classical writers, but not found else- 
where in the N.T. 


The order é&yerfünre &yyös is that of N A B, 17. Rec. has éyy. &yer., with 
DGKLP. Ellicott thinks the Rec. genuine, the order here adopted bein 
due to a mistaken correction of the emphatic juxtaposition of uaxpá» an 
éyyós.  Harless is of the same opinion. But why should copyists correct 
this emphatic juxtaposition? It is just what would strike an ordi reader, 
Looking closer, we see that the opposition is not merely between these two, 
but between Órres paxpdy and eyerhönre é^ryós, and that the verb is properly 
placed in the most emphatic position. 


dv TQ alparı roô Xpioroö more particularly defines the instru- 
mentality. Itis not possible to draw any satisfactory distinction 
between this and &à rod al. i. 7. 

14. aörög yáp dor À elpfjv Apür, “He Himself is our peace”; 
He has not brought about peace by a mere external action or 
arrangement; it is in His own person that He gives it. “Non 
modo pacificator nam sui impensa pacem peperit et ipse vinculum 
est utrorumque," Bengel. The context shows that what is primarily 
intended is the union of Jews and Gentiles; but as it was not this 
union of itself that was of importance, but the essential basis of 
it, as the union of both in one body of Christ, it is manifest that 
the idea of peace with God could not be absent from the mind of 
the apostle in writing 7 elpyvy uv. Comp. ver. 17. 

Schoettgen quotes a Rabbinic writer who calls the Messiah 
* Peace," in allusion to Isa. ix. 6. 

6 vovjcas. “Quippe qui.” 

Tà ápéórepa Ev. Both, z.e. both Jews and Gentiles. There is 
no ellipsis (as of yévy, 40v, or the like). It is simply an instance 
of the neuter being used of persons in a general sense; cf. Heb. 
vii 7, TÒ Aarrov nò To) xpeirrovos eüXoyeira.; x Cor. i 27, 28, 
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Ta popà Tod xómpuov . . . rà dodevn (opposed to ver. 26, of opol). 
So in classical Greek, e.g. Xen. Anab. vii. 3. II, rà defyorra | ixavot 
toöneda Óuokew. 

gy. Comp. Gal. iiL 28, wavres peis & lore èv Xpiora "Inoov. 
Not, says Chrysostom, that He has brought us to that nobility of 
theirs, but both us and them to a greater; as if one should melt 
down a statue of silver and one of lead, and the two should 
come out gold. 

kat, exegetical=inasmuch as, He, tò peoérorxoy Tod $paypoü 
Aócas, “ brake down the partition wall of the fence.” 

peodroryov is a rare word, found, besides the Fathers, only in 
Eratosth. ap. Athen. vii. 281 D (masc.), and Hesychius. The 
genitive has been variously explained, as of quality = “the separating 
partition " (against which is the fact that this adjectival notion 
belongs to peróroryov itself); or of possession, “the wall which 
belonged to the fence"; or better, of apposition, “the partition 
which consisted in the fence." $paypos means a fence, hedge, or 
enclosure, not a separation. 

It seems probable that the figure was suggested by the partition 
which separated the Court of the Gentiles from the temple proper, 
and on which there was an inscription threatening death to any 
alien who passed it. That the Ephesian readers can hardly be 
supposed to be familiar with the arrangements of the temple, 1s no 
proof that these may not have been in the apostle's mind. But 
it is worth noticing that it was an Ephesian, Trophimus, that 
St. Paul was charged with bringing into the temple. A more 
serious objection seems to be, that when the Epistle was written 
the wall referred to was still standing. But the apostle is not 
speaking of the literal wall, but using it as an illustration. Any 
reference to the vail which was rent at the time of the crucifixion 
would be out of harmony with the context. That vail did not 
separate Jews and Gentiles, 

Aócas is suitable to the figure; cf. John ii. 19, Avoare róv vaóv 
rovrov, It is equally suitable to the following éxÓpav, since Avew 
txÓpav is of frequent occurrence in classical writers. 

Here it is questioned whether éy@pav is to be connected with 
the words preceding or those following, and if with the preceding, 
whether dy rj caepxi avro) is to be taken with Avoas or with 
xatapynoas, Another alternative will be mentioned presently. 
We have to choose, then, between the following renderings :— 

Having done away with the middle wall, namely, the enmity ; 
having in His flesh annulled the law. 

Having in His flesh done away with the middle wall, namely, 
the enmity, etc. 

Having done away with the middle wall, having in His flesh 
annulled the enmity, namely, the law, etc. 
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The view which connects év rjj capxi abro? with €xÓpav as = 
the enmity in his flesh, whether “his flesh" be understood to mean 
humanity in general (Chrys.) or the Jews (cf. Rom. xi. 14), must 
be set aside as inconsistent with the absence of the article before 
ev rj oaprxi. The first-nentioned interpretation gives an awkward 
isolation to éx6pav, and adds the harshness of making the specifica- 
tion of manner, £v rjj o., precede the object and its verb. 

The third construction is objectionable, first, because the law 
cannot itself be called éxÓpa (the designation of it as dvvapus ris 
äpaprias, 1 Cor. xv. 56, is not analogous); and, secondly, because 
the position of év rj o. atro? would be inexplicable, coming, as it 
does on that supposition, between the two nouns in apposition, 
although it has no relation to either. Indeed, it may be added 
that xardpyyoas is not a verb appropriate to €xdpav ; it does not 
properly mean to destroy, but “to make of none effect," “to 
deprive of power"; of the faith of God, Rom. iii. 3; of the law, 
Rom. iii. 31; the promise, iv. 14 ; persons from the law, vii. 2, 6. 
It is, indeed, used of things coming to an end, as knowledge 
and prophecy, but coming to an end by being superseded. 

The second construction mentioned above seems to have the 
advantage of these two, although it must be admitted that it is not 
without difficulty. For the enmity was not the wall of partition. 
It was not the law only, although that was the ultimate cause, 
but the separation, religious, moral, and social, which forbade fellow- 
ship between Jew and Gentile. This partition was broken down 
by the annulling of the law. 

V. Soden has proposed a view of the passage which, if admis- 
sible, would meet the difficulties. It is that rjv €xdpav is the 
beginning of the participial clause, which, having been interrupted 
by the statement of the process by which the effect was produced, 
is taken up again in ver. 16, where &xdpav is repeated. If the text 
had run thus, rjv &x@pav, róv vópov Tüv évr. dv Soy, kardpynoas, 
&rékrewe, there would have been nothing harsh in the order of the 
words. As it is, the parenthesis is enlarged, as in the manner of 
this Epistle, ii. 1 and 4, 11 and 12, iii. ı and 12, and the inter- 
rupted thought is resumed in ver. 16. "The two participles, 
xatdpynoas, droxteivas, in their relation to one another, correspond 
exactly with the two in ver. 14. Soden connects èv rj ce. avro) 
with the following clause. The parenthetic digressions, however, 
with which Soden compares this, are not quite parallel. In each 
of them, while the train of thought is interrupted, it is easy to 
account for the interruption by the influence of some particular 
word; they are, in fact, instances of what Paley well calls St. 
Paul's habit of “going off at a word.” "Thus in ii 1 he goes off at 
duapriats, dy als; in ii. rr at €Ovy dy capi; in ili, 1 at ùrèp pav 
TüV vey. 
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The verbal connexion is in each instance easy. But here 
there is no similar connexion between the words which precede 
the digression and róv vópov, «.r.A. 

The £x6pa is obviously that of Jews and Gentiles. This natur- 
ally loomed much larger in the apostle's eyes than it does in ours, 
or than it did in those of Chrysostom and his successors. With 
us as with them, the more pressing thought is of the enmity of 
both Jew and Gentile to God. So Oecumenius: peccrotxov 
dpaypod pno: rijv (pay riv mpös G«óv, pay re xai 'IovOatov, aris èx 
TOV juerépov TaparzTopárov, And so Chrysostom interprets rw 
Spay dv rj wapxi as being the uecórotyorr @ xowóv elyat dudppaypa 
dmo @eov Dare xüjov às, rejecting the Aon which makes 
the law the &xdpa. But even though 4 éxÜpa is not=6 vópos, it 
is the annulling of the law that removes the &xdpa, and the law is 
characterised in terms which exclude the natural law. Moreover, 
the reconciling of both to God is stated as a further object of the 
removal of the enmity and the creating of both into one new man. 

tov vépov TOv évrohdy Ev Bóypacw kardpynoas. Tov v. Tey dvr. èv 
& belong together; “the law of commandments expressed in 
decrees.” The law consisted of évroAai, and the definite form in 
which these were expressed was that of öoynara, authoritative 
decrees (“legem imperiosam," Erasm.) This connexion does not 
require the article to be repeated after &vroAüv. For we might 
with propriety say évroAny duöoras Ev Ööyparı, and therefore évroA} 
év 6, may form a single conception. So Winer in his later editions. 
Compare róv jkàv (5Aov vrip épo), 2 Cor. vii. 7. In fact, ràv 
évr. ray év ô. would denote the évroAai as a particular class, “ com- 
mandments, even those expressed in decrees." 

Aóypa. in classical Greek means, first, an opinion or resolution. 
In the plural it is used of the “placita philosophorum," whence 
the use of the word in Christian writers in the sense of “dogma.” 
But it also means a decree (Xen. Demosth. Plato), and this is the 
meaning which alone it has in the N.T. We have e£nAde erg 
wapa Kaícapos, Luke ii 1; ddypara Kaicapos, Acts xvii. 7; rà ô. 
xerpiudva urd Trüyv dmocT., id. xvi. 4. The word occurs also in 
Lachmann's text, Heb. xi. 23, & rod BacuMes. The remaining 
passages are the present and Col. ii. 14. Chrysostom does not 
seem to have contemplated this meaning. He suggests that what 
is meant is either faith, déypa aüuryv xaAQw, for by faith alone 
He saved us, or the precept rjv wapayyellav, as Christ said, 

ù öt Aéyo üuiv. He is followed by Theophylact, Theodoret 
"nil Tiv edayyelınıy Sidacxadtay éxdAerev), and Oecumenius. 
Theodore Mops. also connects the word with xardpynoas, but 
interprets differently, understanding Séypara of the facts and 
hopes of the Gospel, “da ruv ibev Soypdrwv iva ey, rìs 
dvacrdceus, rijs dbdaporlas, THs áÜavaaías* Soypara kaAéras ravra ús 
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dv mpdynaoıy dvra, the Divine grace working in us so that we do 
not need commandments and precepts.” This interpretation, as 
well as Chrysostom's, would clearly require rots Séypaow avroU or 
thelike. Against Chrysostom's view, indeed, it is decisive that it 
was not by doctrines or precepts that Christ annulled the law. 
Theodore's view avoids this error, but gives Óóyua an impossible 
sense. Of course, when once these commentators connected £y, à. 
with the following, taking év as instrumental, they were driven to 
some such interpretation. 

Harless also connects & 8. with xardpynoas, thinking that the 
absence of the article forbids the connexion with vroàðv. But 
his interpretation is that Christ annulled the law only in respect of 
óóypara, comparing Cic. Phil. i. 7, “In maximis vero rebus, id est 
legibus, acta Caesaris dissolvi ferendum non puto,” and such phrases 
as dv rp miorı óve(Ovre (Arrian, Exp. iii. 30; Bernhardy, p. 212). 
St. Paul has already indicated by rov évr. that he is not speaking 
of the law so far as it belonged to the covenants of promise, and 
now, to avoid all misconception, he adds v dcypacr. Olshausen 
follows Harless, who had, indeed, been preceded in this interpreta- 
tion by Crellius. But this would require the article before 8óy- 
pacw. Moreover, while it is true that the law as oxıa trav pedAdr- 
Twv Or as maudaywyös els Xpıorröv was not annulled, it was superseded. 
Such a limitation of the statement as to the abolition of the law 
would be out of place here, and would require more explicit state- 
ment, since it is not elsewhere referred to. The Mosaic law as 
such, not merely in certain aspects of it, has come to an end in 
Christ. He is the *end of the law," Rom. x. 4. Faith having 
come, we are no longer rò maia yoyóv (Gal. iii. 25). 

If éy à. be connected with xardpyycas, then, considering the 
absence of the article, the only grammatical interpretation seems 
to be Hofmann’s, viz. that Christ deprived the O.T. law of validity, 
by putting an end to all precepts, “Satzungen.” He compares 
the construction in 1 Cor. ii. 7, Aakotuev codíay Oeo Ev pvornpiy, 
1.6. AaAouvres copiay Aadotpev uvornpiov. But surely the N.T. con- 
tains many specific precepts which may be properly called déypara. 
Comp. also róv vókov rod Xpwro), Gal. vi 2; Evvonos Xpiorov, 
I Cor. ix. 21 ; and the parallel to the present passage in Col. ii. 14. 
As Meyer observes, the ööypara of Christianity are the true dei 
rapóvra Soypara, Plato, Theaet. p. 158 D. Had the intention 
been what Hofmann supposes, St. Paul would doubtless have 
added some qualification, such as &v Séypacr SovAcias.  vópos here 
is not to be limited to the ceremonial law ; there is nothing in the 
connexion to show such a limitation, which, on the contrary, 
would make the statement very weak. No reader would fail to 
see that, as Theodoret says, oix vehe TÒ ov porxevaes, K.T.A 
The moral law retains its obligation, not, however, because the 
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Jewish law is only partially annulled, but because its obligation was 
independent of the law and universal (Rom. ii 14). If a Moham- 
medan becomes a Christian, we do not say that the Koran retains 
its obligation for him in its moral part, although he still acknow- 
ledges the obligation of many moral precepts contained in it. 
The Christian now fulfils the moral law, not because of external 
precepts, but because conformity with it is the natural fruit of the 
Spirit Hence the contrast between the expressions, * works of 
the law,” “fruits of the Spirit.” 

iva tods úo xríay dv aüTQ eig dva kawàv ärdpumor. The neuter 
was used in ver. 14 to express the general. characteristics of the 
two classes; but here, where the Jews and Gentiles are conceived 
as concrete persons, the masculine was necessary. 

xawéy is necessary because the one is neither Jew nor Greek, 
Both have put off their former religious condition, and have received 
the same new nature. Chrysostom says: ópás oöxı róv “EM yva 
yevöpevov "Iovdator, àÀAAà xal rotrov káxetvov els érépay xardoracw 
NKoyras. ody tva roUrov črepov épydonrat Tov vópov karıpymaev, àAX' 
iva. rois Bo xrioy. x.r.A. On «rife, cf. ver. 10. It is (yp 
appropriate here with xawös dv. obx «Ure, MeraBdAy, Wwa delfy 3 
évepyés ToU yevouevov, says Chrysostom. 

iv avrà. Rec. has éauvr@, with N° D G K L and most cursives, 
Chrys. Jerome. avrw is the reading of ^X A B P, 17. Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles write atr@, but Westcott and Hort 
aùr. The sense here is certainly reflexive. 

“In Himself" Not àv éavro?, as Chrys., but, Christ is Him- 
self the principle and ground of the unity; “ne alibi quam in 
Christo unitatem quaerant," Calv. Cf. Gal. iii. 28, rdvres ùpeîs els 
date dv Xpwrrà 'Igyoo). Chrysostom, indeed, gives another inter- 
pretation, as if it were only a development of the former. “ Fusing 
both this and that, he produced one, an admirable one, Himself 
having first become this; which is a greater thing than the former 
creation. For this is the meaning of dv davrw, Himself first 
affording the type and pattern." Oecumenius states the two inter- 
pretations as alternatives, explaining the first as ob & &yy&v f) 
DAwy rivay Óvvapéov., 

wordy eipijvnv, present participle, “ making peace,” &e. so that by 
this new creation He makes (not “made”) peace. The words 
explain abrös éorw ý elpyvn "eov of ver. 14. The peace is, from 
the context, that between Jews and Gentiles; but as the basis of 
that is peace with God, the latter thought underlies the former, and 
to it the apostle now turns. 

16. xai dwoxaradd\dfy. The xai is not the mere copula, but 
indicates a logical sequence, “and consequently reconcile both, 
now one body, to God by the Cross, having on it slain the enmity 
previously existing between them." 

$ 
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dwoxara\Adooey is found only here and Col. i. 20. It seems 
to be only an intensified form of the usual Greek word dMdooew. 
éxó in composition frequently has this intensive meaning; cf. 
drudéyer Gar, droxapadoxey, to await patiently ; so &moÜappeiy, dxo- 
Oavpdlay, &xroÜ«ioÜa, etc. Ina few instances, indeed, it seems to 
be equivalent to re- and to mean “again,” as in droöldwpu, ro- 
AapBdvw, amokadiormut, aroxaropfow. In the first two of these the 
idea is rather to give or take what belongs of right to the receiver, 
as arod. xdpıy, bmöoxeow. Here it is the idea of remotion from, 
that explains the meaning of the verb. In the other two examples 
also this local idea is involved 

In any case, as this use of aro- is much less common than the 
intensive use, we are not justified in assuming it in a compound 
that does not elsewhere occur. 

dv dvi cópan is interpreted by Chrysostom as referring to the 
human body of Christ. So Bengel: “in uno corpore cruci affixo." 
But in that case we should expect ** His body. » Noris it easy to 
see why that should be designated é oda. The order of the 
words indicates the correct interpretation, * both now united in 
one body." The & cópa is the els xawós dvôpwros. So most 
commentators. It is not the Church, for it is only as reconciled 
that Jews and Greeks belong to the Church. But when reconciled 
they become the body of Christ, and so, the Church. 

Sià Toó graupoü is joined by Soden with the following, aùr 
being read for atrg (so G, Vulg. and some Latin codices with 
other authorities). The connexion with the two notions, aro- 
xrelvas and éxÓpa, gives it a subtle point. “By His death He was 
slain; by death on the Cross, in which the éx6pa showed itself, 
He has overcome the Opa.” We have a parallel i in Col. i. 20, 
only that there, instead of the negative aroxreivev rijv &, we have 
the positive elpgvoxowiy ; also in connexion with 8:4 rod cravpoU, 
év avrg, then, as in 1 52, echoes with emphasis the fundamental 
thought: “He Himself is our peace.” If we read év airg, it 
could not be referred to cia, because this c. was just mentioned 
as the medium of reconciliation to God, whereas here it is the 
enmity between Jews and Gentiles that is in question. 

17. kal hàr eönyyelicaro phrv. “And He came and 
preached good tidings of peace.” The preceding verses showed 
how Christ secured peace; this, how He proclaimed it. This, 
therefore, is posterior, and hence cannot refer to His life on earth, 
as Harless, following Chrysostom, understands it. Bengel interprets 
the “coming and preaching,” as that of Christ personally after the 
resurrection, “veniens a morte, profectione ad inferos, resurrectione 
victor laetus ipse w//ro nuntiavit.” But it is much better to understand 
the words of Christ preaching by His Spirit in the apostles and other 
messengers of His. Not that euyyy. means “ caused to be preached ” 
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(as Harless objects), for what is thus done by Christ's Spirit is 
properly said to be done by Him; nor is &Aduv superfluous, but, 
on the contrary, important as expressing the spiritual coming 
referred to in John xiv. 18, &pxopaı zpos das, and in Acts xxvi. 23, 
(Xpwrrós) apwros é£ dvacrdcews vexpüv ds péu narayyillay TQ 
re Aag kai rots Overt. 

Spiv rotg paxpdy kal elpiyny Toig éyyós. The second elprgv 
has preponderant authority in its favour, X ABDGP, 17, Vulg. 
and other versions except Syr. Contra, K L, most cursives, Syr. 
The repetition is highly emphatic. 

The datives depend on evryyeAicaro. rots naxpav comes first, 
because it is these that are addressed, and are chiefly in view in 
the whole passage. This also agrees with the view that it is not 
Christ’s personal preaching that is intended, since that would 
have required rois éyyvs to come first. The repetition of elpyvynv 
excludes the interpretation of rots éyyós as in apposition with 
tiv, and so =the Jewish Christians in Ephesus. 

18. Sr. bi adrod Exoner thy mpocaywyhy oi duddrepor dv evi 
Mvedpan mpds rör mardpa. “For through Him we both have our 
access (or introduction) in one Spirit unto the Father.” 

Proof of what precedes. The emphasis, therefore, is not on 
&' avrov, but on of dud. èv Evi Iv. Since both have their wpos. . 
in one Spirit to the Father, it follows that the same good tidings 
of peace have been brought to both by Him. örı is “for,” not 
“that,” as if the verse contained the substance of the passage 
which has been already expressed in eipyyn. And it is not the 
common access as such that is in question, but the peace therein 
assured (between Jews and Gentiles). 

&xopnev. Compare Rom. v. 2, “rV ob xai rjv mpocayoyi]v 
éojpjkapev . . . els rijv. xápw Taírqv Ev 5j dorixaue. There, the 
ap. is into the present condition, and accordingly the perfect is 
suitable; here, it is the vp. to the Father, which is a present 
privilege. 

IIpocaywy in classical writers is usually transitive, but is also 
found fairly frequently in an intransitive sense. 

The word is understood transitively here by Ellicott, Eadie, 
Meyer, after Chrysostom, obx elmev rpécodov àÀÀà mpocayory)v, ob 
yàp ad’ éavrüv mpoomAdopev, dA im atrod wpoonx@nuer; cf. 
1 Pet. iii 18, lva nas wposayáyg rà ®ew, and it is supposed that 
there may be an allusion to the mpocaywye/s at Oriental courts. 
Such an allusion would not be in harmony with the context. The 
év wvevpart is decidedly against the supposition that the apostle 
intended this ceremonial figure. Apart from this, the transitive 
sense is not suitable in iii. 12, where the word is used absolutely, 
and here also the intransitive agrees better with &xopev, especially 
as the tense is present. mpocaywyy is something we possess. 
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T)» mpor. "Our access.” 

dv dvi Ilveyparı is understood by Anselm (and some moderns) 
of the human spirit (öuodupador), against the clear reference to 
Father, Son, and Spirit, & avrov, èv é&i II., mpös róv Ilarépa. 

19. dpa ody oüxér. dorè Éévot xai mdpouor, “So then ye are 
no more strangers and sojourners.” dpa otv, a favourite combina- 
tion with St. Paul, is not found in classical writers except in the 
interrogative form, dp oov.  £évot xal mapoıxoı, equivalent to dzqAAo- 
Tpiwuevoı, Ver. 12. €évos is “foreigner” in general; wdpotxos, a 
foreigner dwelling in a state, and not having rights of citizenship. 
In classical Greek, indeed, it seems to be found only in the 
sense of neighbour. Rost and Palm name the Pandects (without 
reference) as having the word in the sense “inquilinus.” In the 
Sept. it occurs eleven times as the rendering of "3, which is usually 


rendered xpooyAvros. None of these instances are in Leviticus or 
Numbers. Ten times it occurs as the rendering of 3tin, “a foreign 


sojourner.” Of this it is the usual rendering. The verb rapoixéw 
occurs in Philo with the corresponding verbal meaning; see on 
Luke xxiv. 18. The noun seems to be equivalent to werowos, 
which the Sept. have only once (Jer. xx. 3). In 1 Pet. iL 11 it 
is used of Christians in the world, and so rapoıkia, 15. i. 17. 

The meaning “ proselyte " (Anselm, Whitby) is clearly excluded 
by the context, vv. 11 to 13; the other sense is pressed thus by 
Estius: “accolas fuisse dicit Gentiles quatenus multi ex illis 
morabantur inter Judaeos . . . non tamen iisdem legibus aut 
moribus aut religione utentes But such a reference to local 
settlement would be too trivial, and quite out of place in writing to 
Ephesians. Nor had the Gentiles in a figurative sense been 
sojourners in the commonwealth of Israel The word is simply 
used as contrasted with roAiraı. Bengel, followed by Harless, 
Eadie, a4, supposed rapoıxoı here to be specially opposed to 
olkeiou and £evor to ovuroàîran the metaphors being respectively 
from the house and the State. ovpz., says Harless, is sufficient 
to show in what sense £évos is used, so that wdpotxos is not required 
as a nearer definition. Accordingly, he interprets the word here 
by Lev. xxii 10, where the wap. of the priest is mentioned, £e. 
“the guest in the priest’s house," and thinks there may be even 
an allusion to that passage where the zápowos of the priest is not 
allowed to eat of the holy things, but the olxoyeveis atrov are 
permitted. But this passage is quite insufficient to establish such 
an otherwise unknown sense of the Hebrew, and still less of the 
Greek word. The zápowos of the priest is simply the v. who 
dwells in his house. Nor would the figure be suitable, for the 
Gentiles could not be called guests in the house of God. 


à dore aupmolita: Tüv dyiwy kai oixetot roô O«oü. “But 
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ye are fellow-citizens of the saints, and of the household of God." 
The second éore is added on preponderant authority. It gives 
greater independence to the clause, an independence befitting 
its importance. Cf. Rom. viii. 15. 

Zupwodlrys is condemned by Phrynichus, and said by grammarians to be a 
word of later Greek (Josephus, Aelian) It seems strange that they over- 
looked its occurrence in Euripides ( eraci. 826), now noted in the Lexicons. 
(In Aesch. Sept. c. Thet. 601, the true reading is £i» oM rais.) 

Tür áyiev. The clear reference to the roAıreia of Israel shows 
decisively that the äyıoı are those who constitute the people of 
God. Such formerly had been the Jews, but now are all Christians. 
These are now the Israel of God, Gal. vi. 16, the true seed of 
Abraham, sò. iii. 7, 16; Rom. iv. 16. 

The äyıoı, then, are not the Jews, nor specially the patriarchs or 
Old Testament saints, ray mep "Aßpaäpa kai Mwiony kai 'HA(av, as 
Chrysostom says, nor the angels, as some other commentators. 
Nor, again, does the word mean “holy men of all times and 
places." 'The word does not refer to personal holiness, but to 
membership of the spiritual commonwealth to which Jewish and 
Gentile Christians alike belong. Hence in ch. i ı the apostle 
addresses his readers as dytot. 

olxetos tod Geou, “ belonging to the ofxos or household of God,” 
the theocracy regarded as a family ; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 15, “to conduct 
thyself &v oixw @eov, Fres éoriv éxxAncia G«oU {avros” ; Heb. x. 20; 
I Pet. iv. 17. In Gal. vi. ro we have the adjective as here, mpòs 
Tous olxelous THs miorews, “those that are of the household of 
faith." But as olxetos was common with such words as $uXocodas, 
yewypadias, etc., the reference to an olxos cannot be pressed there. 

Harless, while supposing the word to be specially contrasted 
with wapoıxoı, remarks that the house is itself nothing but the 
community of the faithful, they being themselves the stones of 
which is built the house in which God dwells. They are oixetos as 
dwowodoundevres. But this would be to confound two figures 
founded on two different senses of olxos. It is, however, safe 
to say that the idea of olxos in one sense suggested to the apostle 
the kindred figure. This is quite in accordance with St. Paul's 
mobility of thought. 

20. éroixoSopyOdvres. The aorist refers to the time when they 
became Christians. "The further building of which they were the 
subjects is referred to in ver. 22. The compound verb does 
not stand merely for the simple, but expresses “ superaedificati." 
Comp. Col. ii. 7 and 1 Cor. i. ro. As regards the use of the 
dative case, émi ro Oep., it is easy to see why the accusative is 
not used, as that would suggest the idea of motion towards; cf. 
I Cor. iii. 12, Rom. xv. 20. It is less easy to give a reason for 
the preference of the dative to the genitive. It can hardly be 
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maintained that the genitive expresses separable superposition 
(Ellicott), for in Luke iv. 29 we have the genitive used of the 
building of a city on a hill, &#’ ob 7) möAıs abràv qxobópyro. What 
that passage suggests is that èri with the genitive expresses locality ; 
cf. Matt. x. 27, éri rv Öwudrwv ; xxi. 19, éri Te ó000 ; xxiv. 30, 
dpxópevov eri r. vebeAwv ; hence it is used loosely of proximity, like 
our “on the river," éri r. OaAdcons, either “on the sea” or “on 
the seashore.” Yet the dative is similarly used, ri Xrpvypów 
(Herod. vii. 75). But, in general, the dative seems to imply more 
close and exact superposition. 

rar ämootölwr kal mpopnrür. The genitive has been understood 
in four ways: first, as the genitive of possession, “the foundation 
on which the apostles and prophets have built”; secondly, as the 
genitive auctoris, “the foundation they laid”; thirdly, as genitive 
of apposition, “the foundation which consists of the apostles and 
prophets”; fourthly, “the foundation on which they themselves 
have been built.” 

The first view is adopted by Anselm and Beza.  Beza's para- 
phrase is, “Supra Christum qui est apostolicae et propheticae 
structurae fundamentum." But this interpretation mixes up the 
denelıos and the áxpoyov. Christ here is spoken of as the corner- 
stone, not the foundation. 'The same objection applies to the 
fourth view (Bucer, Alford). The second view is very generally 
adopted, and is supported by reference to ı Cor. iii. xo. In 
Bengel’s words: ' "Testimonium apostolorum et prophetarum 
substructum est fidei credentium omnium." Eadie interprets 
the foundation as epin, —not so much Christ in person as Christ 
* our peace"; others more generally of the doctrine preached by 
the apostles and prophets. 

But nowhere is the gospel or any doctrine called the foundation 
of the Church. Moreover, it would be rather incongruous to 
assume as the foundation the system of teaching about Christ, 
and as the corner-stone, Christ's person. If, in order to preserve 
the congruity of the figure, we identify “Christ preached” with 
“the preaching about Christ," we identify the corner-stone with 
the foundation. Moreover, the building consists of persons. In 
I Cor. ii. ro the figure is different; the building there is of 
doctrine, and naturally the foundation is doctrinal, “ Christ," ;.e. 
teaching about Christ. Still further, if this view be adopted, the 
point that is brought out is an incidental one, quite unessential to 
the connexion. ‘The important point was that the Gentiles were 
now along with Jewish believers members of one and the same 
theocracy, or, adopting the apostle's figure, were stones in the same 
building as the äyıou This would by no means be expressed by 
saying that they were built on a foundation laid by the apostles 
and prophets. 
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Hence the interpretation of Chrysostom, Oecumenius, etc., is 
preferable, viz. that the apostles and prophets are themselves the 
foundation. It is true that elsewhere, with the exception of Rev. 
xxi. 14, Christ is the foundation, not the apostles ; but here Christ 
is the corner-stone, and the passage in Rev., although not precisely 
parallel, quite justifies our interpretation here. "The fact that the 
words there are taken from a vision is surely no objection to this. 
What seems a graver objection is that Christ seems thus to be 
named only as “primus inter pares.” The answer to this is that 
by Orientals the corner-stone was reckoned of greater importance 
than the foundation, and as connecting and concentrating on 
itself the weight of the building. Hence the expression in Isa. 
xxviii. 16, alluded to here, and 2 Pet. ii. 6; cf. Ps. cxviii 22; Acts 
iv. 11 ; Matt. xxi. 42. 

Amongst recent commentators, Soden and Macpherson have 
adopted this view. "The latter further defends the reference to the 
apostles as the foundation by 2 Tim. ii r9, “The firm founda- 
tion of God standeth," * where undoubtedly the true elect of God 
are intended, who resist all temptations to unfaithfulness." He 
adds, *In the building up a special rank is given to those who 
have been by immediate Divine calling and inspiration His wit- 
nesses unto all besides. "They, in fellowship with Christ, as form- 
ing the first layer, are called the foundation.” 

Syrog Gxpoywraiou adrod Xpıoro “Inood. Showing, as Chry- 
sostom says, that it is Christ that holds the whole together ; for 
the corner-stone holds together both the walls and the founda- 
tions. “Participium óvros initio commatis hujus, valde demonstrat 
in praesenti tempore," Bengel. däxpoy. (Aidov understood, which is 
added in D* G). The figure of the corner-stone as uniting the 
two walls is pressed by Theodoret as referring to the union of 
Jews and Gentiles; and many expositors have followed him. 
But this is not only to press the figure unduly, it is also unsuitable. 
For the point is that Jews and Gentiles now indifferently are built 
into the one building, not as if the Jews were one wall and the 
Gentiles another. 

avro? is referred to Henelios by Bengel, Soden, Macpherson. 
Bengel urges the absence of the article before Xpwrro$ 'Imoros. 
But, in fact, the article would imply the previous mention of 
Christ Jesus, and the sense would be “He Himself, even Christ 
Jesus”; see Fritzsche on Matt. iii. 4, where airós 82 6 "Iwavys 
and airós "Iwavvns (as in D) are equally possible. Similarly John 
iv. 44, where the best texts have aùròs 'IycoUs ; but the article (as 
inserted in R, 69, al.) is admissible. Also Luke xx. 42, atrós 
Aaveid. It is better to connect airo? with Xp. `I., since it is more 
to the purpose that Christ should be called the corner-stone of 
the building than of the foundation; and in this connexion the 
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emphatic pronoun is by no means superfluous, but fittingly dis- 
tinguishes Christ from the apostles and prophets. 

Who are these apostles and prophets? According to Chry- 
sostom they are the Old Testament prophets. 'The absence of 
the article before zpopyrév is against this, though not decisive, 
since the O.T. prophets and the apostles might possibly be regarded 
as constituting one class, though this would hardly be natural. The 
order of the words is also against it, and is not satisfactorily 
accounted for by the superior dignity of the apostles as having 
seen and heard Christ (Estius). Again, we have the analogy of 
iii. 5 and iv. 11, in both of which passages apostles and prophets 
are named together, and the prophets are New Testament prophets. 
These passages also disprove the suggestion that the apostles 
themselves are here called prophets. The absence of the article 
before «podwróv is natural since the apostles and prophets 
formed one class as teachers of the Church. The objection, that 
the prophets themselves were built on the foundation of the 
apostles (in whichever sense we take the genitive), loses all force 
when we consider, first, the high value which St. Paul sets on the 
gift of prophesying (1 Cor. xiv. 1 ff.) ; and, secondly, that with him 
“apostles” does not mean the Twelve only (see hereafter on 
iv. 11). Nor does there appear any reason here why the apostles 
should be called by this additional title. 

21. & à, £c. dy Xp. Inco, not dxpoywnaiy, as Theophylact, 
Beza, al. 

vüca olkodoun. Rec. raca 7 olx. 

The reading is difficult, l 
aca olxodouf, N” BDGKL and most others, Chrys. (Comment.), 
Theodoret. 
waca h olxodon}, 8° ACP, Arm., Chrys. (text; but this is probably a 
copyist’s error or correction). Thus the balance of documentary evidence is 
- strongly against the insertion of the article. Before deciding in favour of this 
reading, we must consider the comparative likelihood of the article being 
either omitted or inserted in error. Reiche, for instance, thinks it er 


that copyists either neglected the article from lack of exact knowledge of 
Greek, **quod in codicibus, qui articulo hic carent, saepe observatur," or 
misinterpreted the words of the apostle as referring to individual churches, 
or (as m) to the various parts of each edifice (Comment. Crit. in 
Joc.) He thinks 4 might more easily be omitted because of the homoeo- 
teleuton olxodouh, and use in iv. I2, I6 the same word is without the 
article. But this is not a case of possible omission from homoeoteleuton ; if 
the scribe's eye leaped from 7 to n, oıxodoun would be the word omitted. 
Itacism would be a more plausible explanation. In fact, the accidental 
omission of the article in cases where it is grammatically required is extremely 
rare, even in single MSS. Even where homoeoteleuton or other sources of 
parablepsy might have been expected to cause omission in one or two MSS., 
we find no variation, as in Matt. xxv. 7, räcaı al, or 6 before words beginning 
with o, as was 6 6x^os, Matt. xiii. 2; Luke vi. 19. Intentional variation in the 
addition or omission of the article is pretty frequent, especially with such 
words as Oeós, Xpuwrós, wlorıs. That the variation is intentional appears 
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further from the grouping of the MSS. on each side, those to which the 
ee is given by recent critics being usually on the side of omission 
not Rom. xv. 14 or Col. iii. 16). Nor does any reason appear for the 
intentional omission of the article in these cases. Where the article was 
omitted by the first scribe of x and D (Epp.), it is generally supplied by 
a corrector. A remarkable instance of (probably) erroneous omission is in 
Eph. vi. 16, rá before werupwutra (om. B D* G). On the other hand, a 
striking example of the article (probably) added erroneously after ras occurs 
Rom. xv. 14, wdoys ns yrwoéws (N BP, but om. ACD and most). In 
Matt. iii. 5, ráca 7 'Iovdala, 4 is om. by MT A and about twenty others, 
It is unnecessary before the proper name. In the present case, intentional 
addition is much more likely than intentional omission, since with the 
article the meaning is obvious, and without it there is a difficulty. Such 
& consideration as Reiche suggests does not seem sufficiently obtrusive to 
influence the scribes, 


The word olłxoĉouý belongs to later Greek, and is condemned by 
Phrynichus. It is used both for olxoööunnea and oixoööuneis. For 
the former see 1 Chron. xxix. 1; for the latter, Ezek. xvi 61, 
xvii 17, where it represents the Hebrew infinitive. In the N.T. 
it seems to have a sort of intermediate sense, like the English 
“building.” Thus in 1 Cor. ii. 9, “ye are God's husbandry 
rp ye are God's building (oixodoun),” the word is not 
equivalent either to oixoóóu9ua Or to olxoddunots. AS yedpytoy 
there is that which is cultivated by God, so oix. is that which is 
builded up by God. In Matt. xxiv. 1 and Mark xiii. 1, 2, it is 
used of the buildings of the temple: morasoi Aidoı xal wrorarai 
oixodonal . . . Béres ravras ras peydAas olxodonds. Here it does 
not appear to mean “edifices,” for the temple could not properly 
be said to consist of several edifices. The separate A(fo. were 
not olxodouai, but every combination of them might be called an 
oix. Just so we might say, “what carvings,” “what outlines," or 
of a picture, “what harmonies.” The Vulgate has in Matt. xxiv. 1 
and Mk. xii. 2, “aedificationes”; in Mk. xiii 1, “structurae.” 
In 2 Cor. v. 1, “we have a building from God,” the word is nearly 
equivalent to “structure,” yet it is plain that olxoööpnua would not 
have been so suitable. It is “a house that God builds,” not “has 
built.” The English words “building, construction, structure " 
all have a similar ambiguity. The most common meaning of the 
word in the N.T. is the figurative one, “edification”; that sense it 
has in this Ep., iv. 12, 16. The meaning in iv. 29 is analogous. 

Now let us turn to the text; and first, if the reading with the 
article is adopted, there is no obvious difficulty, *the whole 
building," that is, the whole organised body of believers. When 
we look closer, indeed, we find something strange in the expres- 
sions. acvvapuoÀoyovuévg is present. It seems strange that the 

|; v. bui'ding should be spoken of thus as in course of being 
tamed together. Still more unexpected is auge. The whole 
building is growing into a temple. The ambiguity of the English 
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“building” disguises this strangeness, which is apparent when we 
substitute “edifice.” “The whole edifice is growing into a temple.” 
The words, “the whole building or edifice,” express the conception 
of a thing completed. If the reading were well established, we 
might explain this as due to a want of precision in the metaphor ; 
but, as we have seen, this reading is not so well supported as the 
other, to which we now turn. 

Many expositors, including Eadie, Ellicott (more doubtfully), 
Barry, Moule, Meyrick, not Findlay, Macpherson, nor the Revisers, 
hold that aoa oixoöoun may be rendered as if it were raoa 4 oix., 
and they refer especially to Luke iv. 13, wavra wepaouör : Acts 
ii. 36, was olxos “IopayA: vii 22, aca codia Alyurriwy: Homer, 
Il, xxiv. 407, mäcav dAnfeinv. None of these passages bear out 
the assertion. 7ávra wepacpoy is not “all the temptation,” but 
* every temptation,” as RV., #.e. “ every form of temptation.” See 
on Luke iv. 13. So in Acts vii. 22, although the English version 
sufficiently expresses the sense, what is meant is not the totality 
of the wisdom of Egypt, but the wisdom in all its branches. In 
Hom. Z7 xxiv. 407, dye 5$ pot maoav dAndelnv xaráAeCov, the 
meaning clearly is: “Come, tell me the exact truth, nothing but 
the truth.” The article here would not be appropriate. Similarly 
in Josephus, Antig. iv. 5. 1, worapds &ià wdons dpóuov Déov is a 
river flowing through a country which is all desert. 

olxos 'IopanA in Acts iL 36 is an expression borrowed from 
the O.T., where it occurs with was in Jer. ix. 26, Ezek. xxxvi. 10, 
xxxvii 11, and is treated as a proper name, as it is without râs in 
xxxix. 12, 22, 23, etc. So, too, olxos Kupfov. So in classical writers 
yi, for example, is treated as a proper name. The general rule is 
that a word cannot be used with râs without the article when the 
sense is “the whole," unless it is such that without was it can be 
employed definitely, or does not require the article to give it 
definiteness. A somewhat similar rule holds good in English, 
where we can say, not only “all England," but “all town,” “all 
school,” “all college,” “all parliament"; but by no means “all 
house.” It is, no doubt, immemorial use that has enabled such 
words to dispense with the article, when the thing meant, though 
only one of many, is marked out by its familiarity. We can also say 
“all night, “all day,” as the Greeks did. Nor does it appear that 
v. oix, would, to a reader of St. Paul's time, be any more likely to 
suggest “the whole building" than would “all building" to an 
English reader. We must therefore acquiesce in some such 
rendering as “every building," or “each several building," RV., 
modified, perhaps, as will be presently mentioned. 

But what is meant by “every building"?  Hardly “every 
church”; for to speak of the several local churches, or of the Jews 
and Gentiles as so many several buildings, would not be in accord- 
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ance with the figure in ver. 20, or with St. Paul's language else- 
where. Moreover, he has just used a forcible figure to express 
the unity of the whole Church, and it would be strange if he now 
weakened it by speaking of several buildings. The individual 
believer, again, is spoken of in 1 Cor. iii. 16 as vaös ®eov; but there 
the figure is explained by the context, as founded on the conception 
of the indwelling of the Spirit. This is very different from calling 
each believer an oixoödoun. The passages above referred to in 
Matthew and Mark suggest that what is intended is “everything that 
from time to time is builded in,” “every constituent element of the 
building." The English words “all the building" would admit of 
being understood in this way, but are ambiguous. The image is that 
of an extensive pile of buildings in process of construction at differ- 
ent points on a common plan. The several parts are adjusted to 
each other so as to preserve the unity of design. So Findlay, who 
remarks that an author of the second century, writing in the 
interests of Catholic unity, would scarcely have omitted the article. 

Hofmann compares wdoys «rísews, Col. i 15, which he says 
does not mean “the whole creation,” nor “every creature," but 
“all that is created,” as râra codia koi dpovnors in i. 8 is “all 
that is wisdom”; wav OdAnua roð @eov, Col. iv. 12, “all God's 
will,” to which we may add mdoa ypady, 2 Tim. ii. 16; =. 
dvacrpojj, 1 Pet. i 15. Soden's view is similar. Comp. iv. 16. 

cuvappodoyoupéyn, “fitly joined together," present participle, 
because this harmonious framing together is a process still going on. 
The compound verb occurs only here and iv. 16. The simple 
verb dppoAoydu seems to be equally rare. The classical word is 
cvvapuó(e. None of these is found in the Sept. 

aüfeı, * groweth," the present, as in the former word, indicating 
the perpetual growth. The verb is neither rare nor poetical, as is 
sometimes stated ; on the contrary, it is more frequent than avédvw 
in the best Attic prose (Thuc. Xen. Plato), but the use of the 
active in an intransitive sense is later (Aristot. Polyb. Diod.) It 
occurs also in Col. ii. 19. 

eis vaüv yov ev Kupie. ‘Unto a holy temple (or sanctuary) in 
the Lord.” Kuptos, according to the Pauline usage, must be 
Christ. v K. seems best connected with äyıos, “holy in the 
Lord”; to join it with avfe alone would be a tautology. 

22. dv d takes up the èv à of ver. 21; cf. ch. i. 11 and 12. 

xal öpeis, “ye also”; cf. ver. 13. 

guvoixosoperaGe, not imperative, as Calvin: “ Ephesios hortatur 
ut crescant in fide Christi magis et magis postquam in ea semel 
fuerunt fundati," but indicative, as is proved by vv. 19, 20, in which 
the apostle describes what the readers are, not what they ought to 
be. Note the present tense, because the building is still going on; 
cf. 1 Pet. ii. 5, “are being builded in together,” se. together with 
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the others; øw- as in oyuroltra. The waca before olx, looks 
forward to this xai vpeis guvox., and this is a fitting conclusion to 
the paragraph which commenced with * ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners. Meyer and Ellicott understand the ow- differ- 
ently, viz. as referring to the putting together the single parts of 
the building; Meyer quoting Philo, De Proem. § 20, p. 928 E 
(ed. Mang. ii. p. 427), oixiav ed ovvwxodopnpévyy kai ovvnppocperny. 
But the whole context favours the interpretation “you together 
with others," and there is no reason to give any other sense to the 
guv- in awvappoAoyoyuerm. 

eis Kartoıknrrpıor ToU Geog. xaromnrnpıov only in Rev. xviii. 2 in 
N.T., but freq. in the Sept. “Into a habitation of God,” the same 
which was expressed by vaös äyıos, only further specifying the 
essential nature of this vaós,  Harless, who reads waca ù oix., sup- 
poses xaroıx. here to be used of each individual Christian in whom 
God dwells, the whole forming a vaós äyıos. Griesbach places èv & 
kai tpets vvork. in a parenthesis, which is awkward and unnecessary. 

dv wvedpar, “in the Spirit.” It is interpreted by Chrysostom 
as = spiritually, olxos mvevparexés, and so Theophyl. Oecum. 
Olshausen also thinks there is a glance at the vads yetporourros. 
But there is no suggestion of this in the context ; and as the whole 
is so distinctly figurative, it would be worse than superfluous to add 
this definition. Moreover, it does not appear that év #veinarı 
could be used with a substantive as — spiritual, except so far as the 
substantive involves a verbal notion, as epıroun dv av. — TÓ mepi- 
Téuvea bar èv ny., deopuos év XpiarQ = ÓeDeuévos iv Xp. 

But év here is not merely instrumental, as if=dcad. The Spirit 
is not the means or instrument only, but the medium by virtue of 
which God dwells in the Church. The ey refers to the act of 
xaroixnow. He by or in His Spirit dwells in this temple. The 
article is not required, as mvedpa is frequently treated as a proper 
name where no ambiguity is caused thereby. 

III. 1-7. This truth, that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs with the 

Jews, was hidden from former generations, but has now been revealed 
to the apostles and prophets ; and unworthy though I am, yet to me 
has been given the privilege of making it known, and of preaching 
Christ to the Gentiles. 

L rodrou xdpw yù llaüÀos ó Sdoptos ToU Xpiorod Iyoo? rèp 
Spav rev dÓvàv. (Tischendorf omits 'Iyco?, with «* D* G.) “For 
this reason, I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus in behalf of you 
Gentiles.” “For this reason," “hujus rei gratia,” Vulg., £.e., as 
Theodoret says, * Knowing well both what ye were and how ye 
were called and on what conditions, I pray God to establish you in 
the faith." 

Chrysostom supplies eì}. Iam the prisoner of Christ Jesus, 
etc. So the Peshitto and many moderns, including Beza, Meyer 
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Macpherson, “in order that ye may be built up to the habitation 
of God—in this behoof, that your Christian development may 
advance to that goal.” But this is to give too great prominence to 
the assertion of his imprisonment, as if it were a main point in the 
discourse, instead of being incidental. Besides, we should expect 
in that case 9écjuos without the article. St. Paul was not likely 
thus to designate himself as “the prisoner of Christ Jesus,” even 
with the addition “for you Gentiles." The notoriety of the fact 
does not explain this. Moreover, this view makes rovrov xápw 
and i-ép ipéov rather tautologous. The analogy of ch. iv. 1 is in 
favour of taking 6 à. in apposition with éyà IIatAos. 

Calvin’s “legatione fungor” is a rendering of rpeoßeiw, the 
reading of D (from vi. 20). Three cursives add xexavynpat. 

Origen (Catena) supposes a solecism; that, in fact, what St. Paul 
ought to have written was r. xap. . . . éyvópwa tò uvor. Jerome 
also, following Origen, declares that after diligent search he could 
not find the continuation of the sense. But the true key was given 
by Theodore Mops., followed by Theodoret, viz. that vv. 2-13 is a 
parenthesis. ravra wavra dv péro T«Ücwós dvadapBdve TOv mepi 
apoceuyys Adyov, Theodoret. The apostle having described him- 
self as a prisoner for the Gentiles, is quite characteristically drawn 
off into a digression on the grace granted to him in connexion with 
this ministry to the Gentiles. Oecumenius regards the sentence as 
resumed in ver. 8 with the change of the nominative to the dative, 
a change not without parallels, as he observes, in Thucydides and 
Demosthenes. On that view rovrov xápw would mean “for this 
purpose,” as in Tit. i s. But then 6 óéejuos would have no point, 
and, besides, ver. 8 is closely connected with 6 and 7. It is much 
more satisfactory to assume, with Theodore and Theodoret, that the 
sense is resumed with the same words, Tovrov xdpw, in ver. 14. 
The supposition of a resumption in ch. iv. 1, adopted i in the AV., 
rests apparently only on the repetition of ô déojuos, and unneces- 
sarily lengthens the parenthesis. 

* The prisoner of Christ Jesus,” so he calls himself in 2 Tim. 
i. 8 and Philem. 9, and in this Ep. iv. 1, “prisoner in the Lord.” 
He looks on his imprisonment, not merely as suffered in the service 
of the Lord, but as part of the lot assigned to him by Christ, so 
that he was Christ's prisoner. Somewhat similarly in ch. vi. 2o, 
trép ob pea Beo & advo, 

“In behalf of you Gentiles.” Since it was his preaching the 
free admission of the Gentiles that led to his persecution at the 
hands of the Jews and to his present imprisonment, Acts xxi. a1, 
28, xxii. 22. 

2. elye hrodoare Thy olxoropiav. “If, indeed, ye have heard of 
the dispensation." "This seems decisive against the supposition 
that the Epistle was addressed to a Church which had been 
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personally instructed by the writer. The utmost force that can 
be claimed for eiye is that, in Hermann’s words, it is used “de re 
quae jure sumpta creditur,” “if, as I take for granted,” being less 
hypothetical than eiwep. According to Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 4, this 
rule requires modification when applied to the N.T., where eiye is 
less directly affırmative than drop. 

Eadie says it is “undeniable” that efye is used in the N.T. of 
things that are certain, quoting iv. 21 and Col.i 23. The former 
passage is in the same case with the present; in the latter, ho 
only is expressed, not certainty. The only other places where eiye 
occurs in the N.T. are Gal. iii. 4 and in the Received Text 2 Cor. 
v. 3 (dxep, BD). It is found also in Rom. v. 6 in B. But 
allowing that the particle implies certainty as strongly as Her- 
mann's rule asserts, it could not be used of a fact in the writer's 
own experience. A preacher addressing a strange congregation 
might say *I am sure," or even *I know that you have been 
taught so and so," but no preacher addressing those whom he 
himself had taught would ordinarily express himself in this way.! 

It is said, indeed, that this argument proves too much, since 
* what was known of Paul in the Ephesian Church would practi- 
cally be known of him throughout the missions of Asia" (Moule). 
But this is just the kind of case in which the particle may be 
properly used, viz. where the writer may be “practically” certain, 
but doubt is conceivable. Besides, the details which follow might 
be but imperfectly known to those who had not heard them from 
St. Pauls own lips. And again, would he, in writing to the 
Ephesians, refer them to what he has just now written, that they 
may appreciate his knowledge in the mystery of Christ? Had 
they not had much more full proof of this during his long ministry? 
Every other attempt to evade this conclusion is equally unsuc- 
cessful. Thus 52«ovcar« has been rendered “ intellexistis” (Anselm, 
Grotius), a meaning which the verb can have only when “ hearing” 
is included; or, again, “hearing” the Epistle read (alluding to earlier 
passages in this Epistle); but cf. dvaywwoxovres, ver. 4. Calvin 
says: “Credibile est, quum ageret Ephesi, eum tacuisse de his 
rebus."  Ellicott reasons in a circle, * There could be no real 
doubt; *neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur poterant Ephesi 
quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam biennio praedicaverat,’ 
Estius. . . . No argument, then, can be fairly deduced,” etc. He 
supposes the apostle to convey the hope that his words had not 
been forgotten. Similarly Eadie, Alford, Macpherson, Meyer, 
(contra, W. Schmidt in last ed. of Meyer). But the words are not 
“if ye remember,” or “if ye know”; but “if ye have heard”; and 
that, if written to the Ephesians, would be = dif I told you.” 


! On eye and efrep compare Sanday and Headlam, Comm. om Romant; 
iii, 30, with the quotation there from Monro’ s Homeric Grammar. 
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Thy oixovopiay Tíjs xdpıros ToU Oeo) ris Boßeions por els üpás. 
“ The dispensation of the grace of God, the grace given me to you- 
ward." 

As the explanation which follows is “that by revelation," 
etc., it is best to understand 7. xáprros as the genitive of the object, 
viz the dispensation or plan or arrangement (namely, God's 
arrangement) with respect to the grace,” etc. Chrysostom, 
followed by Oecum., takes the genitive as that of the p 
oix. xap. Tiv drondAay $c, 6 Ort ov Tapa &vOpárrov Enadev, ddA 
oUres wxovdunoe ý xapıs dore por È obpavod dmoxalubßivar, Oec. 
But this does not agree so well with the following words, which 
define the xapıs as 7 9o0«ica eis ops. Alford, understanding the 
genitive as objective, takes oix. as "munus dispensandi" But 
itis not easy to see in what sense St. Paul could dispense the 
grace given to him. Many commentators suppose dodeins to be 
attracted into the genitive by xdpıros, either understanding that it 
is in and with the grace that the oix. is entrusted to him (for which 
reason the participle has the case of x., v. Soden), or taking 7. olx. 
T. Xap. as=the gospel dispensation. But, while St. Paul might 
speak of the gospel dispensation as entrusted to him (oixovopiay 
weriorevpat, I Cor. ix. 17), he could hardly speak of it as “given 
to him.” Nor does this interpretation agree with the circum- 
stance that the following words take the form of an explanation. 
The explanation of oix., as the apostolic office or stewardship, is 
also not consistent with the explanation, in which it is the act of 
God that is spoken of, not any conduct of the apostle. It is 
tempting to suppose, with some expositors, that the writer, in 
using the word oixovoria, has in his mind the building just re- 
ferred to. But although olxos might -suggest the idea of an 
olxovöpos, olxodoun and oixyrppiov do not; and the figurative use 
of oixovouía was so common, that if the apostle had intended such 
an allusion, he would have made it more distinct. 

8. õn xarà dxoxáAuiww eyepicby po Tò puomhpiov. “That it 
was „by way of revelation that the mystery was made known to 
me.” Explanation of ver. 2; hence the emphasis is on xarà år., 
which is not really different “from & ároxaAvjeos, Gal. i 12. In 
the latter passage, xará could not have been used on account of 
lyooó Xpurroi following, 

is the reading of x ABC D*GP, Vulg. Boh. Arm., 
Chrys. The Rec. has éyvopwe, with D* KL, Theoph. Oec. 
For ro pvorjpov see on ch. i 9. Here, not the “mystery” of 
redemption in general is meant, but the particular “ mystery” of 
the inclusion of the heathen, for it is thus explained in ver. 6. 
xaBos xpofypaya dv Shi * As I have just written in brief." 
xpo- is local, not tempo (cf Gal iib 1, wpoeypadn), and the 
reference is to the present Epistle, not to an earlier one, as supposed 
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by Chrysostom, Calvin, aZ, contrary to the present participle 
ávayweckovres, Theodoret and Theophylact have the right view. 
Comp. 1 Cor. v. 9, éypayya v rj émoroAg; and 1 Pet. v. 12, 
€ypaya 9v öAiyur. The reference is doubtless to the whole pre- 
ceding exposition about the Gentiles. 

dv óXiye, equivalent to dv Bpaxei, used by Demosthenes. 
Theodoret, indeed, and some moderns connect this with the rpo- 
in wpoeypaya, as if it meant “paulo ante," which would be «po 
öAiyov. év à. in a temporal sense would mean, “in a short 
time" (Acts xxvi. 28). Wetstein correctly, * pauca tantum attigi 
cum multa dici possent, Oecumenius gives a peculiar turn, oux 
čypapev Goa dxpzv AAN’ dca dxdpovv voeiv, as if the following 
mpós ð were-' prout which would make dyvayıyworovres un- 
meaning. 

4. Tpós 3 is, “according to which, or looking to which," namely, 
to what I have said. Comp. “pds & éxpagev,” 2 Cor. v. 10; 
Tpós Tiv aAndeiav roù ebayy., Gal ii 14; mpòs TO HeAnpna avrob, 
Luke xii 47. But the usage is quite classical. 

ávayweckovres, present, because it is “while reading," or “as 
ye read." 

vofjcu, Where it is indifferent whether the aorist or present 
infinitive is used, the aorist is more frequent (Winer, $ 44. 7), 
especially after such verbs as óvvapas, HeAw, etc. Hort thinks this 
avay. refers to reading the O.T. prophecies, comparing Matt. xxiv. 
15. But there the passage “read” is distinctly specified, and 
although in Mark xiii. 14 Daniel is not named, he is quoted. 

Thy aóveciv pou dv TH puornpiw ToU Xprortou. “ My understanding 
in the mystery of Christ" The article is not required before dv 
TQ =, because owıwaı dv is a frequent expression (Josh. i. 7; 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 12). 

pvor. ToU Xp. We have the same expression in Col iv. 3, 
where it clearly means the doctrine of the free admission of the 
Gentiles (9 $ xai 5é5euac). It is the same here, as explained in 
ver. 6. Similarly, in Col. i. 27 we have rod p. rovrov 6 darıy Xpioròs 
dv ipiv. That passage has been used (by Alford, Ellicott, Meyer) 
to prove that the genitive here is one of apposition or identity ; 
but it fails in this, since there it is not Xpwrrds, but Xptords dv piv, 
that constitutes the x. It is better, therefore, to understand “the 
mystery (or doctrine) relating to the Christ"; the genitive being 
that of the object. 

Critics who question the genuineness of the Epistle regard this 
verse a3 the expression of a boastfulness not in accordance with 
the dignity of an apostle, and only a clumsy imitation of 2 Cor. 
xi. 5, 6, where St. Paul is merely claiming for himself that in which 
his opponents claim to surpass him. But there is no self-laudation 
in this assertion of aveots (see, on the contrary, ver. 8); nor even 
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as high a claim to exceptional knowledge as is involved in xarà 
droxaAvyıv, which it only serves to illustrate. Is it not quite 
natural that in writing to Churches where he was not personally 
known, and where there were teachers whose teaching was of a 
corrupt and paganising tendency (v. 11—14), and threatened to 
cause a schism between the Jewish and the Gentile members of 
the Church, the apostle, who was, in fact, combating these errors, 
and expounding the true nature of the privileges to which the 
Gentiles were admitted, should remind them in some such way 
that the subject was one on which he could speak with authority, 
and thus guard against objections which might possibly be urged 
by these unsound teachers? From this point of view it will be 
seen that this indirect and delicate way of meeting possible opposi- 
tion is thoroughly Pauline. On the other hand, a writer who 
merely assumed the name of Paul, especially one of such power as 
the writer of this Epistle, would hardly put into his mouth an 
expression of such seeming self-complacency, without any hint of 
opposition. Still less would such a writer forthwith add so strik- 
ing an expression of self-depreciation as is contained in ver. 8. 

5. 6 érépais yeveats on eyvwpicby Tots viots Tv. ávÜpdimrov. 
* Which in other ages was not made known to the sons of men." 
iv, which in the Received Text precedes érépa:s, rests on slight 
authority, but it expresses the right construction of ér. ye. Meyer, 
in his earlier editions, adopted the view that the meaning was ‘to 
other generations," rois viois, «.r.A., being epexegetical. (So also 
v. Soden.) But the usual interpretation is simpler, and corre- 
sponds better with the antithetical viv. For yevea in this sense, cf. 
Acts xiv. 16, &v rais mapwxnuevaıs y.; and for the dative of time, 
il. I2, érépass, i.e. other than the present. 

“The sons of men,” an expression frequent in the O.T. and 
simply = “men.” Comp. Mark iii 28 (the only N.T. parallel) 
with Matt. xii. 31. It is needless, therefore, to adopt Bengel's 
remark, “latissima appellatio, causam exprimens ignorantiae, ortum 
naturalem cui opponitur Spiritus." Bengel, indeed, thinks that the 
prophets are especially referred to, because Ezekiel, who writes 
largely of the temple, as St. Paul does here, calls himself the son 
of man ; but this is peculiar to him. It seems equally erroneous 
to find in the words a marked contrast with “ His holy apostles,” 
namely, because these were @eod dvÓporo: (2 Pet. i. 21) (Ellicott). 
This is far-fetched. The apostles and prophets were not the less 
sons of men; and we might, with as much reason, follow Jerome, 
who would exclude the O.T. patriarchs and prophets because they 
were “sons of God.” 

ds viv dwexahtgOy Trois Ayloıs dmootskoıs abroU xal wpophracs dy 
Nvedpan. “As it has now been revealed to His holy apostles and 
Prophet: in the Spirit.” 
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és is comparative, with such clearness as now. ovrws dxpıßas 
ox yoecay oi radatot TO pvorýpiov, Theoph.; “fuit illis hoc mys- 
terium quasi procul et cum involucris ostensum," Beza. 

á&rexaA o0», not now &yvwpio@n, because the special manner in 
which the knowledge was given is to be brought out. 

* His holy apostles.” How can the writer, if himself an 
apostle, use such an expression? Some critics answer unhesitat- 
ingly that it is incredible that an apostle should do so, and that 
the expression betrays the view which belonged to a later age. 
Baur thinks the äyioıs an oversight. And the writer who was so 
unskilful as to be guilty of this palpable oversight, is so mindful 
of his assumed character that in the same breath he says, époi ro 
éAaxwrrorépo Távrov dyiwv. The difficulty seems to arise from the 
use of the word “holy,” and the corresponding words in other 
modern languages, to express the personal character of “ holiness.” 
But dyıos is used of any thing that is set apart for a sacred pur- 
pose. So we have “holy prophets,” Luke i. 70; Acts iii. 21. All 
Christians are by their calling &y«o, and St. Paul frequently uses 
the word where he himself is included (e.g. 1 Cor. vi. 2 and Col. 
i 26) When he calls all believers &y«o, what delicacy should 
prevent him from calling the apostles by the same word? A 
clergyman is not expected to be prevented, by a feeling of delicacy, 
from speaking of his “reverend brethren,” or a bishop of his “right 
reverend brethren." 

Lachmann and Tregelles place a comma after äyioıs, the follow- 
ing words being in apposition: “to the saints, His apostles and 
prophets,” or rather “apostles and prophets of His.” But such 
a separation of the adjective from the following substantive is 
harsh, although it must be admitted that it is suggested by the 
parallel in Col. i. 26. 

A more considerable difficulty seems to arise from the state- 
ment that the mystery of the free admission of the Gentiles had 
been revealed to “the apostles and prophets," viz. as a body. For 
this is precisely the special doctrine which St. Paul seems else- 
where, and here in ver. 3, to claim as his own, and which, at least 
at first, was not accepted by the other apostles (Gal. ii) In ver. 
8, also, this is recognised as the distinctive characteristic of St. 
Paul’s apostleship. For this reason Reuss makes the suggestion 
that the second half of ver. 5 is a gloss. In favour of this sug- 
gestion, it may also be observed that atrod has no expressed 
antecedent, unless, indeed, in opposition to most expositors, we 
take it to be Xpiorov. In the parallel in Col. i. 26, rots áxyiows 
abro), the antecedent G«o) occurs just before. But the authority 
of the MSS. is too strong for this suggestion to be accepted. B, 
indeed, omits drooröAoıs (with ps. Ambr.), while DG place the 
word after auroß, 
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The difficulty, however, is met by the consideration that, not- 
withstanding the doubts which the other apostles at first enter- 
tained, they afterwards fully accepted the doctrine as taught by 
St. Paul, Acts xv., Gal. ii. 7 ff., and that long before the present 
Epistle was written. The “prophets” are manifestly Christian 
prophets. dv mveiuarı must be joined with the verb, not with rpo- 
$rraıs, to which it would be a superfluous addition, or åyíors, or 
the following elvar. 

6. elva: rà č ouyrinporöpa xal odcowpa . . . (namely) “that 
the Gentiles are fellow-heirs (or joint possessors) and fellow-mem- 
bers of the body." Epexegetical ; stating, not the purpose, but 
the content of the pvoryjpiov. The “should be" of AV. is not 
grammatically tenable. ovyxAnpovéya, fellow-heirs, not with Christ, 
as in Rom. viii. 17 (and Jerome here), for it is “in Christ,” but 
with the believing Jews. The word evyxAypovópos is found four 
times in the N.T. and once in Philo, but not elsewhere. ovoowpa, 
incorporated with them into the body of which Christ is the Head. 
The word is not found elsewhere (except in the Fathers), and is 
supposed to have been perhaps formed by St. Paul But as 
Aristotle has the compound ovoowyaromoudiv (De Mundo, iv. 30), 
it is more probable that the adjective was in use. 

xai ouppéroxa Tis dmayyeklas dr Xpioro 'Inooü, 


The Received Text has aéroü after érayy., with DG K L, a7; but the 
word is absent from N ABC D* P 17, al. XpwrQ of the Text Rec. rests on 
nearly the same MS. authority, with the addition of D; while Xporg 
"Ineo0 has the authority of X ABC P 17. 


“And joint-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus" The 
accumulation of epithets is due to the importance of the matter ; 
there is no climax, for ovupér. is not stronger than avecopa, The 
former word is found outside this Epistle only in Josephus, but 
the verb oyuperexw occurs in Xen. and Plato. Jerome renders 
the words “cohaeredes et concorporales et comparticipes pro- 
missionis," defending the inelegance of the Latin by the import- 
ance of correctly representing the Greek. The genitive érayy. 
depends only on evuger. The promise is the promise of salva- 
tion, of a part in the kingdom of the Messiah ; and to be partakers 
of the promise is to be joined with those to whom the promise is 
given. There is no need, then, to take 7 éray. as the thing pro- 
mised, still less to understand this specially of the Holy Spirit. 
In the passages to which Eadie and others refer in support of such 
a restriction, the Spirit is expressly named, e.g. Gal. iii. 14; ch. 
i 13. ; 

dv Xpiorg "Ino od and da rot edayyeliov refer to all three epithets. 
* In Christ Jesus through the gospel" In Christ, not öd, for He 
was not simply the means; it was in His person that this effect 
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was produced. (Cf. i. 7; and for an analogous distinction between 
èv and &d, even where both substantives are impersonal, 1 Pet. 
L 5, év Suvdpes @eod ppovpoupévous da rirrews, and Heb. x. 10, dy 
@ HeAnyparı imıaouevor rre Sta Tis mpoobopäs, x.7.A, 

7. oU yery Biáxovos. “Of which I became a minister” 
(tyanGnv, X AB D*G; but éyeduny, C D'K L). The use of 
yenta instead of the Attic yeréofa: is condemned by Phrynichus, 
who calls it Doric; but it is frequent in later Greek writers (Poly- 
bius, Diodorus, Dion. Hal. etc.), as is shown by Lobeck (ad 
Phryn. p. 109). There is no ground, then, for assigning to the 
word here a passive shade of meaning, as is done by Oecum., ovdéy 
yap yù épyov pòv oweonveyxa TÑ xäpırı ravım. Compare, on 
the contrary, Col. iv. 11, eyevndnoay poc wapnyopia ; 1 Thess. ii. 14, 
paparrai eyevijüre. 

Sudxovos.  Harless maintains that ô. denotes the servant in his 
activity for that service, while trypérns denotes him in his activity 
for the Master, apparently on the ground that Óuxovetv ri or rui 
vt is said, and he compares ı Cor. iv. 1 with Col i 7. But 
Ummpereiv tivi re is also said (Xen. Anab. vii. 7. 46; Soph. Phil. 
1012), and the distinction cannot be maintained; see 2 Cor. 
Xi 23, Óuixovo. Xpiorod ciot; 1 Tim. iv. 6; and for ié7ypérgs, Acts 
xxvi 16; Luke i. 2. 

xarà rjv Swpedv tis xdpıros Tod Oeo rijs doßeions por xarà Thy 
évépyacav tis Šuvápews adrod. According to the gift of that grace 
of God which was given to me “by virtue of the exercise of His 
power." ris dodeions is the reading of X A B C D* G, Vulg. Boh. 
The accusative is read by D° K L, Syr, Chrys. The genitive is 
one of apposition, the gift being the grace given, so that the two 
readings do not differ in sense; but logically the genitive has the 
Re as the grace required this further definition more than 


xara thy dv. aörou. These words, which are to be connected 
with do@eions, are by no means superfluous, but express the ever- 
present consciousness of St. Paul that his mission as an apostle 
was not due to anything in himself, it was the grace of God given 
with Divine power that alone changed the persecutor into the 
apostle. Hence the accumulation duped, xapıs, doßeions, évépyeta, 
Óvvajus, proceeding from the feeling of his own unworthiness, 
suggested by ot dx. éyevýðņv. “Nolite respicere quid sim 
meritus, quia dominus ultro mihi sua liberalitate hoc contulit ut 
sim apostolus gentium ; non mea dignitate sed ejus gratia. Nolite 
etiam respicere qualis fuerim; nam domini est homines nihili 
extollere. Haec est potentiae ejus efficacia, ex nihilo grande aliquid 
efficere" See Dale, Lect. xiii. p. 235. 

8. poi TQ éAaywarorépe mirrwv dyiwy 45602 4 xápis aŭ. TOv 
is added before dyiwy in the Received Text, against a great pre 
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ponderance of authority. dyiwv is used as a substantive. “To 
me who am less than the least of all saints” (i.e. all Christians) 
“was this grace given." Closely connected in thought with the 
preceding, as expressing his own unworthiness in contrast with 
God's grace. "EXaxıorörepos. Double forms of comparatives and 
superlatives are frequent in the poets. Wetstein quotes Eustathius, 
who has collected numerous instances. But they also occur in the 
later prose writers, eg. peıLörepos (Malalas, 490. 9 ; also 3 John 4); 
&aywrróraros (Sextus Empir.; also Matt ii. 54, ix 406), 
apparently without any increase of meaning. The instances in 
earlier prose writers (Xen. Aristot.) seem to be invented by the 
respective writers. The present instance is remarkable as a com- 
bination of superlative and comparative. It has a curiously 
parallel form in Aristotle, Metaph. x. 4. 7 (Bekker), otre yàp rot 
doxdrov doxarwrepov ein dv te; but there the form is introduced 
only as expressing an impossible conception, and is construed as a 
comparative; here, on the contrary, éAaywrórepos appears to 
express a definite idea, not only least of all saints, but even less 
than this implies. It may therefore be considered a unique 
formation. The expression can hardly be interpreted, with some 
eminent expositors, as referring to his consciousness of enduring 
sinfulness, as to which he could not place himself lower than all 
saints. True it is, no doubt, that every Christian, when he looks 
into his own heart, and is conscious of the sin 'that still dwells 
there, and knows that he cannot see what is in the heart of others, 
may be ready to exclaim, éyà éAaxwrrórepos dvrow dyiwy ; but this 
does not express a deliberate comparison, and whatever such a 
one may feel at such moments, he would act unwisely if, when 
instructing and exhorting others, he should thus proclaim his own 
inferiority to them. Such a confession would be likely to be mis- 
understood, and either called hypocritical or made the ground of 
the retort, Why, then, take upon you to instruct and reprove your 
betters? Certainly St. Paul gives us little reason to think that he 
would take such a view. He declares that he has “lived in all 
good conscience toward God"; that if any one might have confi- 
dence in the flesh, he might, being blameless as touching the 
righteousness which is in the law. And as one of the ayıoı, he 
does not reckon himself amongst the babes in Christ, but the 
mature, réAetot (Phil. iii 15). He affirms that in nothing is he 
behind the t:repXiav dmóoroAor ; nay, he does not hesitate to call 
on his readers to be imitators of him, as he is of Christ. While 
never for a moment forgetting his own nothingness, and that it is 
only by the grace of God that he was what he was, he likewise 
never forgets his true position in Christ’s service. And he was too 
much taken up with his work in that service to have time for 
indulging in that kind of self-examination which consists in analys 
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ing one’s state of mind or one’s feelings. In Rom. vii. 17, to 
which Harless refers, he is describing the state from which he has 
been delivered (#5. ver. 25, viii. 2). 

His recollection, ever vivid, of his former career as a persecutor 
is quite sufficient explanation of the expression here used. 

The same writers who hold that the dy« árócroAo, ver. 5, 
could proceed only from an imitator who forgot his part, are of 
opinion that the expression now before us is an exaggerated imita- 
tion of r Cor. xv. 9, “I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle But there was no occasion there 
for any comparison with believers in general; he is only speaking 
of himself as one of the apostles ; here he speaks of a grace that 
distinguished him above other believers, and, * now undeservedly," 
is his natural feeling. Indeed, we may with more justice say that 
this striking and unique expression could not proceed from calcu- 
lated imitation ; it has the stamp of a spontaneous outflow of an 
intense feeling of unworthiness. Nor does it really go beyond the 
passage in 1 Cor.; for there he declares himself not only the least of 
the apostles, but not meet to be called an apostle; here he does 
not say that he is not meet to be reckoned amongst the äyıoı. 
For the reader will not fail to note that notwithstanding the depth 
of his self-depreciation he still counts himself (or is represented as 
counting himself), and that not with hesitation, amongst the dior, 
the very term which when joined with daröarroAoı is thought to 
be unapostolic. Yet no one supposes that dyíev here is incon- 
sistent with humility. 

Toig éÜvecw edayyekioacdaı rd ävefıyriaotor moros ToU Xpurroü. 
The Rec. Text has è before rots €6., with DGK L, It is absent 
from NABCP. 

“To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ" This is what 7 xdpıs atry consisted in. aürm refers to 
what follows. Harless regards the words as an exposition of dwped, 
¿poi to aürn being treated as a parenthesis in order to avoid what 
he thinks would be unnatural, the close of a period within the 
long parenthesis, whose unusual length is only explained by the 
uninterrupted flow of thought. In that case atry would refer 
backward to ver. 7. But it is very awkward to separate ea y- 
yAlcacdaı from the immediately preceding ý xdpis atry. As to 
vv. 2-13, this is not grammatically a parenthesis, for the sentence in 
ver. I is completely broken off, and a new sentence begins in 
ver. 14. 

ave£ıyvlaorov. Theodoret well remarks: xal rôs anpurres 
cixep Ó xdotros dvefıyviaoros; ToUro yàp abró, $on xnpirre, 
Gre ävefıyviaoros. The neuter wAoüros, however, is the best 
supported reading in the text, being in x* ABC D*G 7 
67**, while 8: D° K LP have the masculine, “the riches of 
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Christ”; all the inexhaustible blessings contained in Him. 
Comp. Rom. xi 33 (where the same word aveéx. occurs), and 
1 Cor. xiii. 9-ı2, “ We know in part," etc., and Phil. iii. ro. 


9. xol éer(ca: [wdvras]. The reading is doubtful. ¢wrilca: without 
várras is read by N” A 67°, Cyr. Hil and apparently Jerome. zsdrras is 
added by SS BCDGKLP, ItaL, Vulg. Syr., Chrys. aL; Tisch. Treg. 
Westcott and Hort leave out the word. The insertion seems easy to account 
for, as the verb seemed to require an accusative, which it usually has in the 
N.T. As to the sense, the advantage seems to be on the side of the 
omission. The general meaning is, indeed, pretty much the same with either 
reading, since the result of bri the olx. to light is that all men are enabled 
to see it. But rárras would seem to represent this result as attained by 


o the of men, whereas, since it was by revelation that the a 
learned it, o ui men's eyes would not be idolis ; the mystery ise had 
to be brought to light. ides, the meaning given to ¢wrlca with the 
ing rdrras, viz. to enlighten by way of instruction, has no el in the 
N.T., although it is so used in a few passages in the Sept. (Judg. xiii. 8; 
2 Kings xii. 2, xvii. 27, 28). Moreover, if wárras is read, alth it is 
not emphatic, it cannot be limited to the Gentiles, and it would y be in 
St. Paul's manner to claim as his the office of enlightening all men as to the 
mystery. l 


tig 4 olxovou(a roô puornpiov. The Rec. Text has xowwvia, 
a remarkable variation, but found in few MSS. olxovop/a is in all 
the uncials, most cursives, and the versions and Fathers. 

“ What is the arrangement, or administration, of the mystery ? ” 
The mystery is that indicated in ver. 6, and that which was ordered 
or arranged as to the carrying out of this is the oix. r. uvor. This 
was entrusted to St. Paul; cf. ver. 2. This seems more natural 
than to interpret olx. as the arrangement which consisted in 
hitherto concealing the mystery and now revealing it. Comp. 
Col i 25, rjv olx. rod G«o0 tiv OoÜcimáv por eis buds mÄnpüras 
rov Aóyov ToU GO «o0 TO pvorypiov TO dworexpupuivov dxd ray 
alavey, 

ToU &woxexpuppévou, “ which was hidden” = cectyyuévov, Rom. 
xvi 25. Comp. also 1 Cor. ii. 7, xaXoüp.ev «oU codiay dv pvornple 
Tij» droxexpuppévny. 

dad Tàv aidver, equivalent to xpóvow alevíos, Rom. xvi 25, 
“from the beginning." The expression occurs only here and Col. 
L 26 in the N.T. dm’ alavos (used also by Longinus) occurs in 
Luke i 70; Acts iii 21, xv. 18. èx roð al, which is used by 
St John, ix. 32, is also found in Greek writers. Comp. po 
Trav alwvwy, I Cor. ii 7. 

dy TQ Oe TÔ Trà návra xticavn. "In God who created all 
things.” The Rec. Text adds, && "Inso? Xpwroi, with D'K L, 
Chrys. Theodoret, Oec. But the words are omitted by ABC 
D*GP, Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and Harcl (text) and other versions, 
Tert. Jerome, Augustine, a/. 

It is not quite clear what is the point here of the words ré rà 
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s. krÜrayr. When the words & ’I. Xp. were read, a reference to 
the spiritual or new creation was naturally thought of; but these 
words being omitted, such a reference is excluded. But, in fact, it 
is remote from the context, and unsuitable to the emphatic and 
unrestricted xdvra, as well as to the simple «rioavrı. 

It is clear that xri{ey cannot be applied to the kverraptov, which 
is not a thing created. The simplest explanation seems to be that 
the Creator of all was free to make what arrangement He pleased 
as to the concealment and revelation of His purpose. As Bengel 
remarks: * Rerum omnium creatio fundamentum est omnis reliquae 
oeconomiae pro potestate Dei universali liberrime dispensatae.” 
Harless connects the words with the following: “Created all 
things in order to reveal in the Church His varied wisdom." But 
so important an assertion as this would hardly be made in so 
incidental a manner in a subordinate clause, especially as it has no 
analogy elsewhere in the N.T. Moreover, viv in the following 
clause is against this view ; see on ver. Io. 

10-18. / is God's purpose, that even the angelic powers should 
learn through the Church the varied wisdom of God as shown in 
His eternal purpose in Christ. 

10. iva yvepuÜQ viv rais dpyats xal rats dfoucíaw dv rois 
dmouparloıs Sd Tis exxAnoias $ modurroixikos sopia ToU Oeo. 
“To the end that now might be made known to the princi- 
palities and the powers in the heavenly places the much varied 
wisdom of God." iva is supposed by some to be connected with 
the whole of the preceding, or specially with 49609, «.r.A. This 
would make St. Paul ascribe to his own preaching a result in 
which the other apostles had their share. But as yvepwój is 
directly opposed to áxoxexp., and viv to ázó rüv aievov, the most 
natural interpretation is that the secret or mystery was concealed 
in former times in order that now the wisdom of God might be 
manifested in its fulfilment. Braune, however, connects tva with 
ws ț oix. rou p. “The arrangement is directed to this end, that 
the wisdom of God," etc. 

rais dpxais xal rais éfouciarg. Understood by some of the 
older expositors of earthly powers in general, or of Jewish rulers in 
particular (so Locke), or again of heathen priests, or of Church 
authorities ; all from unwillingness to admit the sublime thought of 
the apostle, that God's wisdom in the scheme of redemption is an 
object of contemplation to heavenly intelligences. Comp., on the 
contrary, 1 Pet. i. 12, “ which things angels desire to look into.” 

V. Soden, comparing Col. ii, 10-15, understands the words of 
the angelic powers which ministered the law on the one hand, and 
on the other hand the elemental spirits which claimed the venera- 
tion of the heathen. To both was it now made manifest that the 
enmity was at an end. 
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év Toig éroupaviors, local, cf. i. 3, 20. It qualifies the preceding 
substantive notwithstanding the absence of the article, which is 
not necessary in the case of local definitions. Cf. Demosth. c. 
Pantaen, P. 967, rots épyots & Mapuveig : Aeschines, Fads. Leg. 42, 
Tjv Tpírqv xpecBeiay émi tò xowöv Tov 'Audurvóvoy (Bernhardy, 
P. 322f. 

Sea, A éxxdnoias, i.c. as Theodoret expresses it, dua rs mepi 
Tijv éxxAnoiav oixovonias. The Church is the phenomenon, which 
by its existence is a proof and exhibition of the Divine wisdom as 
manifested in a scheme of redemption which is world wide. 

moAumoixı\os does not mean “very wise," as has been hastily 
inferred from the use of moixıAos in Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 315, where, 
however, the word means “crafty.” woAvroixılos is used by 
Eurip. Jh. Taur. 1149, of cloth; by Eubulus, af. Athen. 15, 
p. 6794, of flowers. In a figurative sense, as here, it occurs in 
the Orphica (lxi. 4, of discourse), and in Theophilus. The Latin 
here has “multiformis.” The word probably refers to the variety 
of God's dealings with Jews and Gentiles in former times, which 
are now seen to have worked to one end. Gregory of Nyssa 
(Hom. viii. in Cant. Cant. followed by Theoph. and Oecum.) 
gives a striking interpretation. “Before the incarnation of our 
Saviour the heavenly powers knew the wisdom of God only as 
simple and uniform, effecting wonders in a manner consonant 
with the nature of each thing. There was nothing woixı\ov. But 
now by means of the oixovouia, with reference to the Church 
and the human race, the wisdom of God is known no longer 
as simple, but as woAvroikıkos, producing contraries by con- 
traries; by death, life; by dishonour, glory; by sin, righteous- 
ness; by a curse, blessing; by weakness, power. The invisible is 
manifested in flesh. He redeems captives, Himself the purchaser, 
and Himself the price.” The thought is no doubt striking, but the 
adjective moàvr. does not suggest rapddofov. Perhaps, indeed, the 
word has been too much pressed by some expositors, and is only 
suggested by the thought of the great apparent difference and 
real harmony between the Christian dispensation and that which 
preceded it. 

11. xarà wpdbeow rüv aldvew. “ According to the purpose of the 
ages." The genitive does not seem to be correctly taken as that of 
the object, the purpose concerning the ages, the foreordering of the 
ages (Whitby), since the writer is speaking of the one purpose 
carried out in Christ Nor can mpölerıs be taken as -fore- 
knowledge (Chrys.. Modern commentators generally take it as 
= eternal Ellicott compares mpodeoıw . . . mpd xpóvov aluviwy, 
2 Tim. i. 9; but then the latter words are connected with öodetoarv, 
not with p00. A better sense is obtained by taking the genitive 
&s one of possession, "the purpose that runs through the 
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ages." Cf. Tennyson, “through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs.” 

Av dmoinoev dv TO XpvorQ “Incod TQ Kupie fjuàv. “Which He 
el in Christ Jesus our Lord.” It is questioned whether 
érolnoey means “formed” or “executed” the purpose. The 
immediate connexion favours the former view ; but it is urged by 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/., that what follows belongs to the execution, 
not the formation of the purpose ; and this has been thought also 
to account for 'Iyco? being added, since it was not the formation 
of the purpose, but its accomplishment that took place in the 
historical Jesus. For the use of zrocety in this sense we are referred 
to ch. ii 3; Matt xxi 31; John vi 38, and in the Sept. 
r Kings v. 8; Isa. xliv. 28. But in all these passages the object 
of the verb is 6éAnyua, which primarily means that which is willed, 
so that the exact meaning of s. 0éAnpa is to perform that which 
God, e.g., has willed. It could not mean to form a purpose. With 
TpóÜ«cis it is otherwise. This properly means the purpose as an 
act, although by a natural figure it may also be used of that 
which is purposed. The natural meaning of zocetv mp., therefore, 
i$ to form a purpose, and the passages cited do not prove that 
any other sense is possible. Meyer also compares mov yvopny, 
Rev. xvii. 17; but even if this were quite parallel, we cannot 
explain St. Paul's Greek by that of. the Apocalypse. In any 
case, when it is a mpödeoıs Tov aidvwy that is in question, zroceiy 
would be a very weak verb to use. The addition of 'Igco0 is 
sufficiently accounted for by this, that the apostle desired to 
bring to the mind of his readers the thought that He whom 
they know as Jesus their Lord is none other than the Christ in 
whom God had from eternity formed His purpose. So likewise 
ch. i. 4. 

19. dv d Exopev thy wappyolay xal Tpocayeyhr dv mewoiDfce 
Bid rs wiotews adrod. 

So x A B 17 80, Greg-Nyss. The Rec. Text. has rý» before rpocaywyip, 
with C D° K LP, Ath. Chrys. al. 

D** have rh» rpocayuryhy kal rh» vappnoíar. 

G: rpocaywyhr els rh» wappnelar. The article seems more likely to have 


been inserted for grammatical reasons than omitted either accidentally or 
otherwise. 


*In whom we have our boldness and access in confidence 
through our faith in Him." appyoia is primarily freedom of 
speech, and is frequently found in that sense in the N.T., as well 
as in that of “plainness of speech," John xvi. 25, 26. It occurs 
in the sense of “confidence” in the Apocrypha and in Josephus, 
eg. 1 Macc. iv. 18, Ajpere rà oxtAa pera m.; Wisd. v. 1, orjoerat 
dv m. woAAG ó Sixasos; so Phil. i 20; 1 Tim. iii. 13; Heb. x. 19; 
c£ r John ii 28, iii 21, iv. 17, V. 14. The transition of 
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meaning seems not to be by way of generalisation from confidence 
in speaking to confidence generally ; for the primary meaning is 
not “confidence,” but “freedom, openness” of speech. But 
freedom of speech (in the active sense) implies the absence of 
fear or shame ; see the passages just referred to in ı John ii. 28, 
“have r, and not be ashamed”; iv. 17, “=. in the day of 
judgment" In John iii 21 and iv. 12, v. is connected with 
prayer. 

On «pocayey) see ii. 18. The intransitive sense is obviously 
the more suitable here. If the article is not read we must either 
suppose wappyoia and mpooayurym to form parts of one conception, 
or we must connect the following words with the latter only. What 
has just been said of wappyoia shows that the former alternative 
is quite possible, wappyoia xai mpocaywyy being nearly equivalent 
to mporaywyn pera mappnoias, and the idea would be the same that 
is expressed in Heb. iv. 16, mpowepxuueha pera sappyaías ro Opovy 
ns xdpvros. The other alternative would leave wappyoia very 
indefinite. 

How grandly is this confidence expressed in Rom. viii. 38, 39! 
(Meyer.) 

weroiönoıs is a word of the later Greek. It occurs several 
times in Josephus, also in Sextus Empiricus and in Philo, but only 
once in the Sept. 2 Kings xviii. 19. 

Sià ris wiotews aöroü. The genitive is that of the object, the 
siorıs is defined by its object. So in Mark xi. 22, éxere m. @eod; 
Rom. ii. 22, 26; James iL 1, py èv mpoowroAmpias Exere ryv 
alorw ToU Kupiov pv, and elsewhere. The words are to be 
connected with €xop«r, not with sero. 

18. Aco alroüpaı ph éyxaxety dy rais OXiyyeoi pou bwep pâr. Add, 
viz. because I am the minister of so great a matter ; connected, not 
with the preceding verse only, but with 8-12. The greater the 
office, the less becoming would it be to lose heart. 

The following words, however, admit of two interpretations. 
Either, I pray that I may not lose heart, or, I entreat you, not to 
lose heart. The latter view is adopted by the Syr., Theodoret, 
Jerome, Bengel, Harless, Olshausen, Braune. In its favour it is 
alleged that it is much more natural to supply the subject of the 
infinitive from that of the substantive verb ; and, secondly, that it is 
difficult to understand v on the other view. But the chief objec- 
tion to the first-mentioned interpretation, according to Harless, is 
from the structure of the whole passage. Either St. Paul resumes 
in these words the course of thought begun in ver. 1, or he does not. 
Now it is the thought of supplication for his readers that separates 
the subsequent context from the parenthesis. If, then, he does not 
here resume ver. 1, how can we suppose that he could express the 
same thought in the parenthesis itself without observing that the 
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parenthesis was thereby removed? If he does here resume ver. ı, 
the rovrov xapıy after di, instead of xai, is inexplicable, or rather 
intolerable. The argument assumes that airovkaı means, I pray 
(God), and is set aside by taking that word as=I entreat you. 
The difficulties in Theodoret's interpretation are greater. First, if 
airovpas is, I pray God, @edv could hardly be omitted. The passages 
cited as parallel, viz. Col. i. 9 and Jas. i. 6, are not really so. In 
the former, airovpevoe only expresses the content of the prayer 
mentioned in zpocevxdpevor, which, of course, means prayer to 
God. In the latter, aireirw repeats the aireirw of the previous 
verse, which is defined by zapa rod didovros Oeo? rácw. Moreover, 
the words yrs éore 5d£a tov supply much more naturally a motive 
for the readers than for the apostle. The pov after 6Adjpeo, too, 
would be superfluous if the apostle were praying for himself. And 
we may add that the implied apprehension lest he should be 
disheartened by persecution is not in harmony with the apostle’s 
character or with his other utterances. He gloried in tribulation, 
and took pleasure in persecution (Rom. v. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 10; Col. 
i 24) Compare also the passage just referred to in Rom. viii. 38, 
39. But he might have reason to fear that some of the Gentile 
converts might be tempted to lose heart when they saw the per- 
secution to which the apostle was subjected just because of his 
proclaiming the doctrine, here insisted on, of the free and equal 
participation of the Gentiles in the blessings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. 

ev roig OXipeo’ pou rèp pôv. “In my tribulations on your 
behalf" Namely, those which came upon him by reason of his 
being the Apostle of the Gentiles. Compare his touching words, 
Phil. ii. 17, “Even if I am offered on the sacrifice of your faith, I 
rejoice.” dv denotes the circumstances in which, etc.; iip tpév is 
clearly to be joined to HAdyeoi pov, not to airoüpat (as Harless). 
The article is not required, since HXißerdaı trép trevos is possible 
(2 Cor. i. 6); cf. Gal iv. 14. 

Ars éon: ófa pôv. res introduces a reason; itis not simply 
equivalent to 7, but implies that what is predicated belongs to the 
nature of the thing, “quippe qui,” “inasmuch as this.” It is 
referred to py éyxaxeiv by Theodoret, followed by Harless, 
Olshausen, Braune, al. This, of course, supposes the preceding 
prayer to be for the apostle himself. On this view it would be his 
personal fortitude that is the glory of the Ephesians, which would 
be a strange expression. If it be asked how his afflictions could 
be their glory, Chrysostom replies, * Because God so loved them 
as to give His Son for them, and to afflict His servants; for in 
order that they should obtain so great blessings Paul was im- 
prisoned.” 

14-19. Prayer for the readers, that they may be given spiritual 
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strength ; that Christ may dwell in their hearts ; and that they may 
learn to know His love, which surpasses knowledge. 

14. roórov xápw xdprrw Tà yóvará pov. Resumes ver. 1, “On 
this account," referring to the train of thought in the latter part of 
ch. ii Although the construction was broken off in ver. 2, the 
thought has continued to turn on the same ideas. “I bend my 
knees,” this expresses the earnestness of the prayer, ry xara- 
vervypevny Séyow EönAwoe, Chrys. “A signo rem denotat," 
Calvin. Some, as Calv., have with strange literality supposed that 
the apostle actually knelt while writing ; (against mpds, see below). 
The usual posture in praying was standing: “when ye stand 
praying," Mark xi. 25; “stood and prayed," Luke xviii. 11; “the 
publican standing afar off,” i. 13. But kneeling is mentioned, 
ı Kings viii 54 (Solomon); Dan. vi. 10; and, in the N.T., Luke 
xxii. 41; Acts vil. 60, xx. 36, xxi. 5. Eusebius mentions it as the 
custom proper to the Christians: ro oixeloy rots xptoriavois Tv 
eùòxôv os (H.E. v. 5). Justin Martyr and Basil represent 
kneeling as a symbol of our fall by sin. See on Luke xxii. 41. 

mpös Tov llarépa. — kdjurrew yóvv in the literal sense takes the 
dative (Rom. xi. 4, xiv. 11 ; both places, however, being quotations). 
Here as the words were equivalent to mpocevxopas, arpós is used as 
indicating the direction of the prayer. 


After IIarépa the Rec. Text has ToÜ kvplov quar "Inoo? Xpwroü, with 
R° D GK L, Syr. Vulg., Chrys. al. 

The words are wanting in N ABCP 17 67**, Boh. Aeth., Jerome 
(expressly), and many others. The insertion of the words is easily accounted 
for ; there would be no reason for their omission. Although Jerome expressly 
states, ‘‘quod sequitur. . . non ut in Latinis Codicibus additum est, ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christi, sed simpliciter ad patrem legendum ut dei 
patris nomen non domino nostro Jesu Christo sed omnibus creaturis ration- 
abilibus coaptetur” (vii. 599), yet a little before he had himself written, ** ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christi.” Whether the reading there is due to him 
or to a copyist, it serves as an illustration of the fact that the evidence of 
readings furnished by quotations in the Fathers as distinguished from express 
statements must be used with caution, 


15. è of mäca warpid dv oüparots xal èm yis Ödvondfera:. 
“From whom every family in heaven and on earth is named." 
We meet here with a perplexity similar to that in ii. 21 (râsa 
oixoöoun), except that here no MSS. appear to have the article. 
We should rather have expected the apostle to say “the whole 
family,” which would require zaca 7 zarpid. Indeed, many 
commentators and translators have so taken the words as they 
stand. This was perhaps even more natural in the case of those 
who read the addition rod Kvpiov nyadv 'Igco? Xpwrrob, since it 
appeared easy to take these words as the antecedent to of, the 
sense thus yielded being that *the whole family" was named from 
Christ. Whether that addition be accepted or not, if váca v, is 
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rendered “every family," the antecedent must be róv Iarépa. But 
if those words are omitted, the rendering “the whole family” loses 
much of its plausibility. Grammatically it cannot be maintained. 

Ilarpıa is a quite classical word (although in classical writers 
zarpa is more common). It occurs in Herodot. in the sense 
“race” or “ tribe," as when he says there are three rarpu of the 
Babylonians (i 200) In the Sept. it occurs in a similar sense of 
those descended from a common ancestor, narrower, however, 
than ¢vA7, and wider than olxos ; see Ex. xii. 3; Num. xxxii. 28; 
but also in a wider sense, as in Ps. xxi. (xxii) 28, märaı al 
marpıal tov (Üvàv. So in Acts iii. 25, macaı ai arpıal THs ijs, for 
which we have in Gen. xii. 3 and xxviii. 14 &uXai, and in xxii 18 
and xxvi 4 €0yy. In Luke ii 4 we have è olxov xai warpıäs 
AaBid. See note ad Lo. 

Some of the ancients take r. in the present passage as = father- 
hood, varpórys Thus Theodoret says : bs dAndis i brdpxe warıip, 
Ss ob wap dAXov rovro AaBwy exe, GAN’ abrós rots dAAos perad&Buxe 
rovro. And Athanasius: “God as Father of the Son is the only 
true Father, and all created paternity is a shadow of the true” 
(Orat. in Arian. i. 24). But, not to insist on the consideration 
that this conception is of a kind foreign to St. Paul’s mode of 
thought, the word itself does not admit such a meaning; and 
those who have adopted it are involved in a difficulty with respect 
to the rarpıaí in heaven,—a difficulty which Theodoret solves by 
understanding spiritual fathers to be called heavenly fathers ; 
Jerome, by supposing the archangels to be alluded to as fathers. 

Setting aside this interpretation, we take the words as= 
“every family.” This cannot be understood of “the family on 
earth” and “the family in heaven,” in whatever way these 
respectively are interpreted, for waoa implies a plurality. By 
the zarpiat on earth are doubtless meant the nations, with the 
fundamental division into Jews and Gentiles; by those in heaven, 
angels regarded as belonging to certain groups or “ tribes." 

övoudlerai, i.c. gets the name warpıa, not, are called “sons of 
God," which is not in the words. Nor is it merely the fact of 
creation that is referred to ; for the relation of intelligent beings 
to their author is something deeper than that of things to their 
creator. Of things merely material God is the creator; of per- 
sonal intelligences He is the Father. Hence the words suggest a 
motive for the prayer, and a reason for expecting its fulfilment, 
for those addressed were also zarpu, of whom God was the 
Father. The rendering “every family" is therefore not only 
more grammatical but more to the purpose than “the whole 
family,” and the addition of the words ro? Kupiov, x.r.A., injures the 
sense. 

övondferaı has been taken by some to mean “ exists," or “ is 
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called into existence”; but the verb never has this meaning, 
certainly not in i 21 or v. 3. Even were it true that xaAeiy meant 
* to call into existence," this would prove nothing as to óvouá£ew, 
for xaAeiy means to call in the sense “bid one come,” which in 
certain circumstances might signify to call into existence ; whereas 
öv. is simply to give a name to a thing. Nor is it true that xaA«ty 
of itself has the alleged meaning: it is certainly not proved by 
Philo's words, “ rà un ovra éxaAecev els rò elvan” For övoualeodaı 
&« twos, cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1036, der &vopdoðns èx ruxns 
tavrns, ds el. 

tva 86 üpiv xarà tò mAoüros ris bófns adrod, “That He would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory.” 9g is the reading 
of x A BCG, whilst ĉam is read by D K L and most MSS. The 
iva depends on the idea of zpocevxopza implied in the preceding, 
so that this and the following verses express the content of the 
prayer. For iva cf. Col i 9. “Riches of His glory,” Rom. 
ix. 23. Not to be limited to power or to grace, but in accordance 
with His whole glorious perfection. The term -Aotros is par- 
ticularly suitable when the thought is of God as a giver. 

Suráuec xparamßivar 8d Tod Mvedpatos aŭro els Tor dow 
&vOpemov. “To be strengthened with power through His Spirit in 
the inward man.” dvvaye is instrumental, “ut virtute seu fortitudine 
ab eo acceptä corroboremini,” Estius. Harless understands it as 
denoting the form in which the strengthening takes place, viz. a 
strengthening in power, not in knowledge or the like, comparing 
Acts iv. 33, “with great power gave the apostles witness”; but 
this does not seem parallel. In the present case this would be 
a tautology, “ be strengthened with strength." 

kparaiów, from the poetic xparacds (used also in later prose and 
in Sept.), is a later form for xparivw. 

els indicates the direction of the gift. The meaning of ó &ow 
dvOpwros appears to be decided by Rom. vii. 22, “I delight in the 
law of God,” xarà tov éow ävdpwrov. It is not therefore the xauyós 
dvÓp., but is the higher moral and rational nature, the Reason, 
which, by its constitution, is in harmony with the Divine Law, but 
in the unregenerate is enslaved to the power of sin in the flesh, that 
is, to the appetites and desires which constitute man's lower nature 
(compare Butlers Sermons on Human Nature) ô éco dy. 
requires renewal, and undergoes renewal from day to day, dyaxaı- 
vorrar 7épq. xai njuepg, 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

It has been maintained, not without plausibility, that the expressions ô 
Gow d»0p. and à lw &»0p. are derived from the school of Plato, not directly, 
but through Plato's use having influenced common speech. We find in Plato, 
TOÜ drÜpurrov ò évrós ärOpwros (Rep. ix. p. $89) 3 in Plotinus, ô efow &»6p. 
(Enn. v. 1. 10) and 6 &w rôp. The threefold division, sena, vols, cpa, 


in 1 Thess. v. 23, points in the same direction. With St. Paul, however, the 
contrast between the inward man and the outward man is not that between 
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the pure and the impure. The inward man includes not only the Reason, 
which accepts the law of God and approves of it, and the Conscience, which 
nounces the obligation and condemns the violation of it, but also the Will 

m which action proceeds ; see Rom. vii. 17, 18, where éyó is used of both 

St. Paul's view of the relation of the man to virtue and vice is much 
more like that of Aristotle. The man knows the right, but at the moment of 
action appetite blinds him. 

It deserves notice also that St. Paul does not use wrea of the unre- 
generate. In them the higher principle is voüs, which ineffectively protests 

inst the odp£, while in the regenerate wvedua is superior (Rom. vii. 25, 
vil. 4, 9). That he does not mean s»reüua and uy} to be a complete 
division of the human faculties, would appear from 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15 

17. karoufjca: tov Xpvaróv bd tis mioreus dv Taig Kapdiaıs Spay. 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith." — xarouca« is, by 
many expositors, taken as the end or result of xpara:w@jva: on 
account of, 1st, the asyndeton ; 2nd, the emphatic position of the 
verb; and 3rd, the difference in the construction of the two 
clauses, which otherwise must be taken as co-ordinate. But 
although the use of the infinitive of end or result is often very lax, 
none of the instances cited in the grammars are parallel to this. 
Setting aside the cases in which the principal verb is one which 
means “to will, order," etc., or which otherwise involves the notion 
of purpose, in those which remain the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as that of the verb on which it depends. The emphatic 
position of xarowjcat seems sufficiently accounted for by the import- 
ance of the idea it expresses, and the rhetorical advantage of giving 
it a position parallel to that of xparaww6ynvar. The asyndeton need 
cause no difficulty, considering the structure of the whole sentence. 
xarou, is not something added to xparaı., but is a further definition 
of it. xarowev is found in N.T. only here and Col. i. 19, ii. 9 
(but éyxaroweiv, 2 Pet. ii. 8). It is very frequent in Sept. (as in 
classical authors also), and is opposed to zapotxety as the per- 
manent to the transitory ; cf. Gen. xxxvii. 1, xaroxe« 'Iaxof &v ry yj 
ob wapyxnoe ó marp abrov; and Philo, de Sarrif. Ab. ef Cain, 
§ 10, ó yàp rots Eyrurkioıs póvow Emavexwy mapoıxei codig, ob 
karox? (Thayer). It is hardly probable that there is any allusion 
to the figure in ii. 21, 22, for the indwelling here spoken of is not 
in the Church, but in the individual hearts. ‘ How does Christ 
dwell in the hearts?" says Chrysostom. Listen to Christ Himself 
saying, *I and the Father will come and make our abode with 
him." “In your hearts," “ut sciamus non satis esse si in linguá 
versetur aut in cerebro volitet," Calvin. 

18. èv dydwy éeppilepdvor koi reBepedcwopdévo. “Rooted and 
grounded in love." "These words seem best taken as an irregular 
nominative, a construction of which there are frequent examples, 
especially with participles. Thus iv. 2, rapaxaA® ünäs Tepurargoat 
. o o dvexdueo; Col. iL 2, iva rapaxdnbdow ai xapdiaı airoy, 
oupBiBacbévres ; ib. iii. 16, 6 Adyos rou Xp. evoueirw dy tyiv. . .. 
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&áocxovres; 2 Cor. ix. 10, 11, and 12, 13. Examples in classical 
authors are frequent. 

More prominence is thus given to the thought, and the transi- 
tion to the following clause is made more easy. The result of 
Christ dwelling in their hearts is that they are firmly rooted in 
love, and the consequence is that they are enabled to comprehend, 
etc. "This is the view adopted by Origen, Chrysostom, the ancient 
versions (except the Gothic) ; and amongst moderns, Harless, Olsh. 
De Wette, Ellicott, Eadie, Alford. The principal objection made 
to it is founded on the tense of the participles, which, being the 
perfect, would express, not the condition into which the readers 
are to come, but that in which they are already assumed to be. 
This, it is said, would be very illogical in connexion with the wish 
that they should be strengthened, and that Christ might dwell in 
their hearts. The perfect éppipévoc in Col. ii. 7 is, it is alleged, 
not parallel, since there the reception of Christ is represented as 
preceding mapeAaßere rov Xpwrróv. To this it may be replied, first, 
that in ch. ii. 20 the readers are said to be drowoöoundirres, and 
yet in ver. 22 there is still a avvowoSojioÜ« necessary ; secondly, 
that the participles here express their complete fixedness on the 
foundation, which does not imply that their building up is com- 
plete; and accordingly in Col. ii. 7 we have éppiLwpévor xal dror- 
koSop.ovj.evot, the former perfect, the latter present. The fixedness, 
too, is clearly the result of karosan The present participle 
would be here quite out of place, *ye being in process of being 
rooted and grounded." What follows depends, not on the progress, 
but on the completion of their grounding. 

The alternative construction adopted by Photius (ap. Oecum.), 
also Meyer, Braune, Oltram., the English Versions (Authorised 
and Revised), is to take the participles with the following clause: 
*to the end that ye, being rooted," etc. "This construction is 
hardly justified by the passages cited in support of it In Rom. 
xi 31 we have rj jperépg Aa ia.. .; in 2 Cor. ii, 4, riy 
äydrıp lva yore: ı Cor. ix. 15, 1) TO xavynpd pov lva ris kxevéoy 
(but here the best texts read otdcis xevóce): Gal ii ro, uóvov 
TOv TTwoXÓy lva pynpovedwpey: John xiii. 29, Toig wrwyxots iva re 9g: 
Acts xix. 4, Aéyov eis tov dpxönevov per’ abróv iva Twrrevcwot, In 
all these instances there is a particular emphasis on the words 
which precede ive, here there is none; the emphasis is on the 
words that follow it. 

That there is a mixture of metaphors here, as in Col. ii. 7 and 
I Cor. iii. 9, is not to be denied; nor is this disproved by show- 
ing that &dóv was often used without reference to its primitive 
meaning as simply = “to establish firmly,” e.g. a tyranny, Herodot. 
i. 64, or the city (Plutarch), or even a road (Soph. Oed. Col. 1691). 
All that this proves is that there is no reason to suppose that the 
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apostle had two images present to his mind. The best ancient 
writers were less critical in this matter than the moderns. Cicero, 
for example, has sometimes a strange mixture of metaphors (see 
In Cat. i 12). Lucian has filaı kal OegéAvo. ris Ópyxoees (De 
Saltat. 34). 

It may be inferred from the use of the two words that St. Paul 
(like Lucian in the place cited) did not intend the reader to think 
definitely of either image, but used the words in their applied 
sense, This seems the true answer to the difficulty that has 
been raised as to the designation of love as the foundation, —a 
position elsewhere ascribed to faith (Col i. 23, ii. 7), from which 
love springs (1 Tim. i 6). Beza asks: “Radicis et fundamenti 
nomen quomodo fructibus tribuas?" Harless meets the difficulty 
by supplying the missing object of the participles from the clause 
to which they belong, viz. & Xpiorw; for which there is no sufficient 
reason, especially as we have already a definition by êv, so that 
the readers could not think of applying another év. Love is, as 
it were, the soil in which they are firmly fixed. This is not to be 
understood of Christ's love or God's love, either of which would 
require some defining genitive, but the grace of love in general as 
the “fundamental” principle of the Christian character. Faith 
retains its usual position (da rs s.) but it is love that is the 
working principle.! 

There is no difficulty about the absence of the article before 
äydry. Such omission before names of virtues, vices, etc., is 
frequent in classical writers and in N.T. For dyamy, cf. 2 Cor. 
ii. 8; Gal v. 6. 

Westcott and Hort connect dy dydwy with the foregoing (so 
also Holzhausen), but this overweights that clause. Besides, to 
say that Christ dwells in the heart in love is a strange expression. 
We might, at least, expect “by faith and love” rather than “by 
faith in love." Further, this construction leaves épp. xai red, with- 
out any modal definition, which they seem to demand. 

tva efioxionre “That ye may be fully able.” xaralaßerda:, 
“to comprehend.” The active alone seems to occur in classical 
writers in this signification (Plato, Phaedr. 250 D), but the middle 
is interpreted by Hesychius as=xaravoeioda It occurs in this 
sense in Acts iv. 13, “perceiving that they were unlearned ”; 
x. 34, “of a truth I perceive”; and xxv. 25, “finding that he had 
committed nothing,” etc. The first and last of these instances 
are sufficient to show that there is no need to call in the idea of 
*the earnestness or spiritual energy with which the action is 
performed”; the voice simply implies, “to grasp for oneself.” 
Kypke (Obs. vol. ii. p. 294) takes the word to mean “occupare,” 

3 A somewhat anal difficulty has been raised in connexion with 
Luke vii 47: see note ad loc. 
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“ut possitis occupare . . . latitudinem quandam," etc, compar- 
ing the sense to that in ver. 19, as if (“mutato accentu") ri rò 
vAÀáros stood for rà mAáros tą as by a similar transposition we 
have in Acts viii. 36, érí re 00wp. Apart from other objections, 
the article is fatal to this. 

ti TÒ wAáros kal pikos kal dwog xal Báðos. “What is the 
breadth, and length, and height, and depth." As to the order of 
the words, tyos precedes Bafos in BCDG 17, Vulg. Boh. a7; 
the contrary, RA K L, Syr. aJ. 

The four words seem intended to indicate, not so much the 
thoroughness of the comprehension as the vastness of the thing 
to be comprehended; hardly, however, “ metaphysically con- 
sidered by the ordinary dimensions of space," which has only 
three dimensions. 

But what is it of which the readers are to learn the dimen- 
sions? Chrysostom replies, “the mystery," rotr dore rò pvo- 
npiov tò trip pov oixovopgÜiv pera dänpıßeias eideva. So 
Theodoret and Theophylact, Beza, Harless, Olshausen, Barry. 
In support of this, Harless remarks that the article shows that 
the substantives refer to something already mentioned. This is 
fallacious, the words being names of attributes, and the article is 
necessary to define them as the breadth, etc., of a definite thing, 
whether that is expressed or implied. Against the interpretation 
is the consideration that a new section of the discourse began in 
ver. 14, after which pvorjpiov is not mentioned ; and, besides, the 
pvotýpov of vv. 4-10 is the admission of the Gentiles, not the 
whole scheme of grace, as some of these expositors interpret. 

Bengel understands the words as referring to the dimensions 
of the Christian temple. Eadie remarks, * The figure of a temple 
still loomed before the writer's fancy, and naturally supplied the 
distinctive imagery of the prayer. This has much plausibility ; 
but the image has not been dwelt on since the first introduction 
of it, nor is it St. Paul's habit to work out a figure at such length. 
If the remoteness of the substantive was a good reason for not 
adding a pronoun in the genitive, it made it the more necessary 
to repeat the noun. The preceding redeueAwuevor is so far from 
keeping up the figure, or showing that it was still in the apostle's 
mind, that it rather tells the opposite way, unless, indeed, with 
Harless, we suppose év Xpwre to be understood. Indeed, in 
any case it is not the foundation of the corporate body that is 
there alluded to, but that of individuals. It may, perhaps, be 
replied that in ver. 14 the writer has resumed the thought inter- 
rupted at ver. 2, and that the figure of the temple had immediately 
preceded. But a more serious objection is that the substantives 
simply express magnitude, and the mere magnitude of the temple 
was not likely to be dwelt on with such emphasis. Especially is 
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the mention of the fourth dimension, “depth,” adverse to this 
view, considering that the *depth" of the temple would be that 
of its foundation, and the foundation is either Christ or the 
apostles. This difficulty cannot be surmounted except by intro- 
ducing ideas of which the text gives no hint, if, indeed, they are 
not inconsistent with the figure. Thus an old commentator 
(quoted by Wolf, ap. Eadie) says, “In its depth it descends to 
Christ.” Bengel understands the depth as “profunditas, nulli 
creaturae percontanda"; the length, “‘/ongitudo per omnia secula." 

V. Soden combines these two views, regarding the uvorrjpov as 
the principal conception, the description of which, however, is 
finaly summed up in the figure of the temple. De Wette finds 
the object in Col. ii. 3, which he supposes to have been before 
the writers mind; thus taking it to be the wisdom of God; cf. 
Job xi 8. Alford supposes the genitive to be left indefinite, “ of 
all that God has revealed or done in and for us”; and this yields 
a very good sense. However, we need not travel beyond the 
immediate context to find a suitable object; it is given us in 
àyáryv ToU Xpıorov in the following verse. The thought comes to a 
climax; having spoken of apprehending the vastness of this, he 
checks himself before adding the genitive to advance a step further 
and declare that the dyarn rob Xpworo? is too vast to be compre- 
hended. It has been objected to this, that the simple yvovac 
would be a weakening, not a strengthening, of ver. 18. But, first, 
yvàva« is much stronger than xaralaßeodaı, which only means 
to come to know a fact (see the passages cited above); and, 
secondly, it is not simply yvavac rjv aydrnv, but yrava Tiv 
üwepßaAAovoav Tis yvwoews aydryv. The particle ré is not 
opposed to this view of the connexion. ré expresses more an 
internal (logical) relation, xaí an external (Winer, $ 53. 2), Oltra- 
mare understands simply aurns, 5.6. áyámys. 


Some of the ancients sought to find a special meaning in each of the four 
dimensions, and to such the Cross naturally suggested itself. We find this 
idea already in Origen, ''All these the cross of Jesus has, by which He 
ascended on high and took captive a captivity, and descended to the lowest 
pans of the earth . . . and has Himself run to all the earth, reaching to the 

readth and length of it. And he that is crucified with Christ comprehends 
the breadth," etc. (Cafena, p. 162). Gregory Nyssen also says that St. Paul 
describes the power which controls the whole by the figure of the Cross, r9 
exfuar. Tod cravpoU (Cont. Eunom. Orat. iv. p. 582). By the height he 
understands the portion above the crossbeam, by the depth that below ; and 
so St. Augustine, who explains the mystery of the Cross, ‘‘ sacramentum 
crucis," as signifying love in its breadth, hope in its height, patience in its 
length, and humility in its nn But he was not writing as a commentator. 
According to Severianus, the height alludes to the Lord's eint the depth 
to His humanity, the length and breadth to the extent of the apostolic 
preaching. Jerome is still more fanciful, and finds in the height an allusion 
to the good angels, in the depth to the bad, in the length to men who are on 
the upward path, and in the breadth those on the broad way that leadeth to 
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destruction. There are other varieties, Such fancies (not altogether extinct 
even in our own days) only deserve notice as a warning of the unprofitable- 
ness of such fanciful methods of interpretation. As Calvin well observes, 
* Haec subtilitate sua placent, sed quid ad mentem Pauli?” Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more un-Pauline. 


19. yvàrvat re Tv bwepBdddoucay ris yvóceus Aydımr ToU XpuToU. 
* And to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” - 

A 74, Syr. Vulg. read or interpret rjv dyamıy ris yvóceuws, 
* supereminentem scientiae charitatem," a reading interpreted by 
Grotius as meaning the love which flows from the knowledge 
of Christ. Both external and internal evidence are decisive against 
the reading, which may have originated from misunderstanding of 
the oxymoron. The genitive depends on the notion of comparison 
in vrepß. Comp. Aesch. Prom. 923, Bpovrns trepBddAXovra xrvmov. 

* Suavissima haec quasi correctio est," Bengel. As if the very 
word “know” at once suggested the thought that such knowledge 
was beyond human capacity. “But even though the love of 
Christ surpasses human knowledge, yet ye shall know it if ye have 
Christ dwelling in you," Theophylact There is a relative know- 
ledge which increases in proportion as the believer is filled with the 
spirit of Christ and thereby “ rooted and grounded in love,” for by 
love only is love known.  yvàva, then, is used in a pregnant sense. 
Tò yvavat, says Theodore Mops., dvri roð drodatoa Adye (referring 
to Ps. xv. 11). So also Theodoret, Óvvaróv ?juás da ris wiorews 
xoi åyámņs THs mvevparuns xapıros drolavvaı xai à Tavs 
«arauaÜeiy. . . . For a similar oxymoron in St. Paul, see Rom. 
i 20, Ta doparà avrov . . . xalopäraı, 

A quite different interpretation is adopted by Luther in his 
edition of 1545 (not the earlier), viz. * to love Christ is better than 
knowledge.” Holzhausen defends a similar view, on the ground 
(amongst others) that to express the other meaning St. Paul would 
have said, as in Phil. ii. 4, trepéxovoa wdyra vovv, But he desired 
to express the thought as an oxymoron, thus making it more 
striking. Dobree renders, “the exceeding love of God in bestow- 
ing on us the knowledge of Christ" (Advers. i. p. 573). He gives 
no reason, and it is bard to see how the rendering can be 
defended. 

“The love of Christ,” #.¢. Christ's love to us. But knowledge 
of whatever kind is not the ultimate end, therefore he adds, not as 
a parallel clause, but as the end of the whole, iva vAgpoÜ07r« eis way 
To xAnpwpa To) ®eov, "that ye may be filled up to all the fulness 
of God." 

This is not of easy interpretation. Chrysostom gives two 
alternatives, either the vA. rod @eov is the knowledge that God is 
worshipped in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, or he 
urges them to strive dore mAnpovodaı dos áperys Hs mAnpıs dori 
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ô @eds. This is rendered by Newman, “of which God is the 
fountain-head,” but has been usually taken to mean “be filled, 
even as God is full” (Alford, Olshausen, Ellicott, Eadie). It 
is indeed added, “each in your degree, but all to your utmost 
capacity”; or, again, “the difference between God and the saint 
will be, not in kind, but in degree and extent.” But there is no 
such restriction in the text; it is not, “ filled up to your capacity " 
(note way), and the expression is one of degree, not of kind. On 
the same principle of interpretation we might defend such an 
expression as “ wise with all the wisdom of God” ; yet the impro- 
priety of this is obvious. Matt. v. 48, “ye shall be réAewx as (ws) 
your heavenly Father is réAeos," is not in point, for what is there 
referred to is the single virtue of love, which is to be as all- 
embracing as that of God. “ They who love those that love them 
are incomplete in love; they who love their enemies are réAc:ot,” 
Euthymius, cf. 1 Pet. i rg. To be filled as God is full, could at 
most be set forth as the ideal to be attained or rather approached 
in a future state. When itis urged (by Olsh. and Ellic.) that where 
Christ dwells there wav rò wAnp. roð G«o? is already (Col. ii. 9), 
this is really to confound two distinct interpretations. Oltramare, 
taking mAnpwpa to mean “perfection,” and szAgpoboÓa, “to be 
perfected," understands the words to mean, “that ye may be 
perfect even to the possession of all the perfection of God." 
“The highest moral ideal that can be presented to him in whose 
heart Christ dwells, who has comprehended the greatness of love, 
and has known the love of God." 

Theodore Mops. appears to interpret the words of the Church, 
* ita ut et ipsi in portione communis corporis videamini in quod 
vel maxime inhabitat Deus”; and so some moderns, but does 
violence to the language. 

Theodoret interprets : lva reXelws atrov €vowov 86£n00« ; and this 
has much in its favour. ls, then, would be as in ii. 21, 22, so that 
ye become the «Ap. (as the result of loading a ship is that it 
becomes a zAspopa) God, then, is that with which they are filled, 
as in i. 23 and iv. 13 it is Christ. So xaronrnpıov rod ®eov, ii. 22, 
is parallel to xaroucjcat tov Xp. év rais xapdtas, iii. 17 (v. Soden). 
But “to be filled with God" is an expression which, though 
capable of defence, would be open to misconception, and has 
no distinct parallel in the N.T. It appears more consonant with 
St. Paul's language generally to understand mÀ. rod @eod as the 
fulness of the riches of God, all that is “ spiritually communicable 
to the saints, [who are] the ‘ partakers of Divine nature,’ 2 Pet. i. 4" 
(Moule) This is substantially Meyer's view. 


B hasa peculiar reading : fva. wAnpw0y wär, which is also that of 17, 73, 
116, of which, however, 17 reads eis ùuâs instead of ro Geod. Westcott and 
Hort admit the reading of B to their margin, “that all the fulness of God 
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may be filled up.” Comp., however, the loss of -re of éogpayloGyre in B, cap. 
i 13. 

20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the glorious things 
free for. 

20. TQ Bè duvandvp rèp mirra moroa Ümepexmepusoo0 Sy 
alroópeða A voouner. “ Now to Him who is able to do more than 
all abundantly beyond what we ask or think.” 

The object of the prayer was a lofty one ; but, lofty as it is, God 
is able to give more than we ask, and even more than we under- 
stand. Neither the narrowness of our knowledge nor the feeble- 
ness of our prayer will limit the richness of His gifts. Surely 
a ground for this ascription of praise, which gives a solemn close to 
the first portion of the Epistle. 

twép is not adverbial; coming as it does close to dyra, no 
reader could take it otherwise than as a preposition ; besides, as an 
adverb it would be tautological. Üwepenepioooi, which occurs again 
I Thess. iii. 1o, v. 13, is one of those compounds with trép 
of which St. Paul was fond, cf. üwepAlav, 2 Cor. xi. 5 ; treprepw- 
cec», Rom. v. 20; 2 Cor. vi. 4. Indeed, St Mark also has 
bmrepmepwraüs, Vii. 37. Ellicott notes that of the twenty-eight words 
compounded with úrép, twenty-two are found in St. Paul's Epistles 
and Heb, and twenty of these are found there alone. 

àv is not to be connected with sávra, as there is no difficulty 
about joining it with trepexrepwrcoi, which by the idea of compari- 
son can govern the genitive (t.e. = rovrov d). 

xarà thy Bóvapar riv dvepyoupévoy dv pty. * According to (or by 
virtue of) the power that worketh in us.” dvepy. is clearly middle, 
not passive (as Estius). Onthovius, indeed, defends the latter view, 
maintaining that évepyetra: is always passive in the N.T., even 
Rom. vii. 5; 1 Thess. it. 13; Jas. v. 16 (Bibliotheca Bremensis, Classis 
4ta, p. 474). According to Winer, St. Paul uses the active of 
personal action, the middle of non-personal. Comp. Col. i. 29. 

21. adr || 5ófa dv Tjj exuAnoig xai dv Xpwrré ‘Inood. “To 
Him be glory in the Church and i in Christ Jesus" SonABC 17, 
al., Vulg. Boh., Jerome. But «al is omitted by D^ K LP, Syr. 
(both) Arm. Eth. Goth., erate Theodoret, Theoph. Oecum. 
D* G transpose, and read: tv XpwrG "Inoov xai rH éxkXgoíg. 
This transposition is perhaps due to the thought that * Christ" 
should precede “the Church." It is not very easy to see why xac 
should have been omitted if genuine ; on the other hand, it is easy 
to see a reason for its insertion. It is, however, hard to resist the 
documentary evidence for the insertion. If xaí is omitted we 
understand *in the Church," in which thanks and praise are 
given, “in Christ Jesus," not simply “through” ; but as St. Paul so 
often uses this expression, and “in the Lord = He is not the 
medium merely, but by virtue of His union with =- "th it is 
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in Him that it gives glory to God. Olshausen and Braune, 
with some older commentators, connect èv Xpwrà “Incod with rj 

ia. The absence of the article is not inconsistent with this, 
but the addition would be superfluous, since the éx«A. can only be 
that which is in Christ Jesus. 

If xai, however, is read, we must apparently interpret & similarly 
in both cases. The Church, then, is that by whose greatness and 
perfection the 8ófa of God is exhibited, as it is also exhibited in 
Christ Jesus (v. Soden and Moule). 

alg xdoag Tag yeveds ToU alavos TOv alóvev duty. “To all genera- 
tions, for ever and ever. Amen." "here seems to be a blending 
of the two formulae yeveai yevedy and alüves, or aluy, ray aldvey. 
ais rovs alavas rav al, occurs Gal. i. 5; Phil. iv. ro; ı Tim. i. 17; 
3 Tim. iv. 18, besides the Apocalypse ; els róv alava r&v alóvov in 
3 Esdr. iv. 38; and Zus rov al, rôv al, Dan. vii. 18 (Theodot.). 
There seems to be no difference in the meaning. The phrase is 
understood by Meyer and others as designating the future aiwr, 
which begins with the Parousia, as the superlative age of all 
ages. It seems much more natural to explain it as the aióv which 
includes many aióves, “in omnes generationes quas complectitur 
ô elév, qui terminatur in rovs aióvas perpetuos," Bengel. But 
when we consider the difficulty of giving a logical analysis which 
shall be also grammatical of our own “world without end," we 
may be content to accept the meaning without seeking to analyse 
the expression. 

IV.11f He now passes, as usually in his Epistles, after the 
doctrinal exposition to the practical exhortation, in the course of 
which, however, he is presently drawn back (ver. 4) to doctrinal 
teaching to support his exhortation to unity. 

1-4. Exhortation to live in a manner worthy of their calling, in 
lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

l. wapaxahd odr pâs yò ô Sdopos dv Kupie. “I therefore, 
the prisoner in the Lord, entreat you." oiv may indicate inference 
from the immediately preceding verse, or more probably (since it 
is the transition between two sections of the Epistle) from the 
whole former part, ó ddomos iv K. This is not to excite their 
sympathy, or as desiring that they should cheer him in his 
troubles by their obedience; for, as Theodoret remarks, “he 
exults in his bonds for Christ's sake more than a king in his 
diadem"; but rather to add force to his exhortation. “In the 
Lord” for “in Domini vinculis constrictus est qui &v Kupie av 
vinctus est," Fritzsche (Rom. ii p. 84). It does not signify “ for 
Christ's sake”; compare awepyös èv Xpwrà, Rom. xvi 3, 9; 

wyrós dv Kupiy, id. 8. It assigns rather the special character 

ich distinguished this captivity from others. 

wapaxaA® may be either “exhort” or “entreat, beseech”; 
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and in both senses it is used either with an infinitive or with a 
conjunction (iva or ows). Either sense would suit here, but 
“exhort” seems too weak for the connexion ; comp. Rom. xii. 1, 
where it is followed by * by the mercies of God,” a strong form of 
appeal. More than exhortation is implied, especially as it is an 
absolute duty to which he calls them. 

dfiws Tepımarnoar THs KAjoews As exAHOnre. “To walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith ye were called." #s attracted for q the 
cognate accusative ; cf. i. 6; 2 Cor.i.4. True, the dative might be 
used with xadciy (see 2 Tim. i. 9); but the attraction of the dative 
would not be in accordance with N.T. practice. 

2. perà mdons rarewodpogims xal mpaormros. “With all lowli- 
ness and meekness.” perá is used of accompanying actions or 
dispositions (see Acts xvii. 11; 2 Cor. vii. 15); waons belongs to 
both substantives. What is rawewodpoouvn? Chrysostom says it 
is Grav ris péyas dy éavróv rareıvor; and elsewhere, órav peydAa ris 
éavrQ avvebos, under péya wept avrov davra{yrat. Trench says itis 
rather esteeming ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so, the 
thinking truly, and therefore lowlily of ourselves; adding that 
Chrysostom is bringing in pride again under the disguise of 
humility. In this he is followed by Alford and other English com- 
mentators. Yet surely this is not right. A man may be small, 
and know himself to be so, and yet not be humble. But every 
man cannot truly think himself smaller than his fellows; nor can 
this be the meaning of Phil. ii. 3. If a man is really greater than 
others in any quality or attainment, moral, intellectual, or spiritual, 
does the obligation of humility bind him to think falsely that he 
is less than they? It is no doubt true that the more a man 
advances in knowledge or in spiritual insight, the higher his ideal 
becomes, and so the more sensibly he feels how far he comes 
short of it This is one aspect of humility, but it is not rare- 
voóposívs. And St. Paul is speaking of humility as a Christian 
social virtue. St. Paul declares himself to be not a whit inferior to oi 
vrepA(ay ásógroAot, and in the same breath says that he humbled 
himself; he even exhorts his readers to imitate him, and yet he 
attributes this very virtue to himself, Acts xx. rọ. And what 
of our Lord Himself, who was meek and lowly, zpdos xai ra:etvos, 
in heart? One who knows himself greater in relation to others, 
but who is contented to be treated as if he were less, such a 
one is certainly entitled to be called humble-minded ; he exhibits 
rareıvodpoouvn. Chrysostom’s definition, then, is far truer than 
Trench's; it only errs by limiting the possibility of the virtue to 
those who are great. 

This is a peculiarly Christian virtue. The word occurs in 
Josephus and Epictetus, but only in a bad sense as = “meanness of 
spirit." wpaörns is understood by some expositors as meekness 
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toward God and toward men; the spirit * which never rises in in- 
subordination against God, nor in resentment against man " (Eadie); 
but its use in the N.T. does not justify the introduction of the 
former idea; compare 1 Cor. iv. 21, “Shall I come to you with a 
rod, or in the spirit of wp.”? 2 Tim. ii 25, "correcting in vp." ; 
Tit. iii. 2, “showing all wp. towards all men.” Resignation toward 
God and meekness toward man are distinct though allied virtues. 
The same virtues are mentioned in CoL iii. 12. 

perà pakpolup(as, “with long-suffering,” connected by some 
expositors with the following ; but åveyópevor is already defined by 
dv áyázy, which is best connected with that word. The repetition 
of perá is rather in favour of than adverse to the parallelism with 
the preceding, rar. and rpg. being taken more closely together as 
being nearly allied virtues. 

paxpoOupia has two senses: steadfastness, especially in endur- 
ing suffering, as in Plutarch, “Never ask from God freedom from 
trouble, but kaxpoßupia” (Luc. 32) cf. Jas. v. 10; Heb. vi. 12; 
but generally in N.T. slowness in avenging wrongs, forbearance, 
explained, in fact, in the following words.  Fritzsche defines it, 
* Clementia, quà irae temperans delictum non statim vindices, 
sed ei qui peccaverit poenitendi locum relinquas? (Rom. i p. 
98) Compare 1 Cor. xii 4, jj åyámņ paxpoOupe, xprareverau 
In his comment on that passage, Chrysostom rather curiously 
Says: paxpóÜvjios 8a rovro A¢yerat bre?) naxpdv Tiva kal peydAnv 
ixe Yruyny. 

&vexöpevo: äA\tıAuv dv &yámy. “ Forbearing one another in love.” 
This mutual forbearance is the expression in action of paxpofupia. 
It involves bearing with one another's weaknesses, not ceasing to 
love our neighbour or friend because of those faults in him which 
perhaps offend or displease us. 

The participles fall into the nominative by a common idiom, 
úpeîs being the logical subject of dfiws wepırar.; cf. ch. iii. 18 and 
CoL i ro. There is no need, then, with some commentators, to 
supply éoré or yiveode. 

8. cmovbáL[ovres typeiv Thy dvórqra ToU mvedparos dv TQ curBdopw 
tis elpfjvns, “giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” “ Endeavouring,” as in the AV., would imply the 
possibility, if not likelihood, of the endeavour failing. Trench (Or 
the Authorised Version, p. 44) says that in the time of the trans- 
lators *endeavouring" meant “giving all diligence." But in Acts 
xvi. 10 the word is used to render &{nrjoauev, and except in this 
and two other passages it is not used for ovovddfew, which, in 
Tit. iii. 12 and 2 Pet. iii. 14, is rendered “ be diligent”; in 2 Tim. 
iv. 9, 21, “do thy diligence"; 2 Tim. ii rs, “study.” The other 
passages where the rendering is “endeavour” are 1 Thess. ii. 17, 
where the endeavour did fail, and 2 Pet. i. 15, where failure might 
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have appeared possible. Theophylact well expresses the force 
of the word here: oix åróvws ioxvcopnev eipvevew. The clause 
expresses the end to be attained by the exercise of the virtues 
mentioned in ver. 2. 

mpe, “to preserve," for it is supposed already to exist. 
“Etiam ubi nulla fissura est, monitis opus est," Bengel. The 
existence of divisions, therefore, is not suggested. “The unity of 
the Spirit,” ze. the unity which the Spirit has given us. “The 
Spirit unites those who are separated by race and customs," Chrys., 
and so most recent commentators ; and this seems to be proved 
by fv Ilvebpa in the following verse. But Calvin, Estius, and 
others, following Anselm and ps-Ambrose, understand v. here of 
the human spirit, “animorum concordia." De Wette, again, thinks 
that the analogy of évórgs ris ziorews, in ver. 13, is against the 
received interpretation, and accordingly interprets “the unity of 
the spirit of the ‘Christian community," taking mv. in ver. 4 
similarly. Comp. Grotius, *unitatem ecclesiae quae est corpus 
spirituale." (Theodore Mops. agrees with Chrys. The quotation 
in Ellicott belongs to the next verse.) 

dv TQ owvddone Tis eipfjvms. Genitive of apposition ; peace is 
the bond in which the unity is kept; cf. ovvderpov dédixias, Acts 
vii. 23, and ouvöconos eivolas, Plut. Num. 6. The fact that love 
is called the bond of peace in Col. iii. 14 does not justify us in 
taking the words here as meaning “love,” an interpretation adopted, 
probably, in consequence of év being taken instrumentally; in 
which case, as peace could not be the instrument by which the 
unity of the Spirit is maintained, but is itself maintained thereby, 
the genitive could not be one of apposition. But the év is parallel 
to the ev before áyázy, and in any case it is not by the bond of 
peace that the unity of the Spirit is kept. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church. It is one Body, animated 
by one Spirit, baptized into the name of the one Lord, and all being 
children of the same Father. But the members have their different 
gifts and offices. 

4. tv còpa xal ty Tiveüpa raĝùs xal exdfOnre dv pig Aridi ris 
cdjnoews Sudv. “One Body, and one Spirit, even as ye were called 
in one hope of your calling.” This and the two following verses 
express the objective unity belonging to the Christian dispensa- 
tion in all its aspects. First, the oneness of the Church itself: 
one Body, one Spirit, one Hope. Next, the source and instru- 
ments of that unity, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism; and 
lastly, the unity of the Divine Author, who is defined, in a three- 
fold manner, as over all, through all, and in all. 

Although there is no connecting particle, and ydp is certainly 
not to be supplied, the declaration is introduced as supplying a 
motive for the exhortation, but the absence of any such particle 
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makes it more vivid and impressive. We need not even supply 
crí ; it is rather to be viewed as an abrupt and emphatic reminder 
of what the readers well knew, as if the writer were addressing them 
in person. Still less are we to supply, with Theophylact and 
Oecumenius, * Be ye," or with others, * Ye are," neither of which 
would agree with vv. 5 and 6. 

One Body ; namely, the Church itself, so often thus described ; 
one Spirit, the Holy Spirit, which dwells in and is the vivifying 
Spirit of that body ; cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13. The parallelism «fs Kypuos, 
els @edg seems to require this. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where rò 
aurö llveüua, ô aùròs Kvptos, ô aùròs @eds. Chrysostom, however, 
interprets differently ; indeed, he gives choice of several interpreta- 
tions, none of them agreeing with this. ‘Showing (he says) that 
from one body there will be one spirit; or that there may be one 
body but not one spirit, as if one should be a friend of heretics ; 
or that he shames them from that, that is, ye who have received 
one spirit and been made to drink from one fountain ought not to be 
differently minded ; or by spirit here he means readiness, podupia.” 

x«afes is not used by Attic writers, who employ xaÓdsep or 
xafó. It is called Alexandrian, but is not confined to Alexandrian 
or biblical writers. 

dv pug eAridt. dv is not instrumental, as Meyer holds. Comp. 
xaXeiv dy xapırı, Gal. i. 6; dy elpyvy, 1 Cor. vii. 15; dv äyıaoum, 
I Thess. iv. 7 ; nor is it = «is or éri, as Chrysostom. 

It is frequently said in this and similar cases that it indicates 
the “element” in which something takes place. But this is no 
explanation, it merely suggests an indefinite figure, which itself 
requires explanation. Indeed, the word “element” or “sphere” 
seems to imply something previously existing. What év indicates 
is that the hope was an essential accompaniment of their calling, 
a “ conditio" (not “condition” in the English sense). It differs 
from «is in this, that the latter preposition would suggest that the 
“hope,” “peace,” etc., followed the calling in time. In fact, the 
expression eis rı involves a figure taken from motion; he who is 
called is conceived as leaving the place in which the call reached 
him. But «Ayoıs as applied to the Christian calling is pregnant, 
it includes the idea of the state into which the calling brings those 
who are called. “èv exprimit indolem rei,” Bengel on 1 Thess. 
iv. 7; so also the verb. Hence such an expression as xAyroi äyıoı, 
They are so called as to be dv éAwid, &v elpyjvp, by the very fact of 
their calling, not merely as a result of it. Hence, also, we are not 
to interpret “hope of your calling,” or “the hope arising from 
your calling," which is hardly consistent, by the way, with the idea 
that hope is the “element.” It is rather the hope belonging to 
your calling. 

b. els Köpıos, pia mions, iv Bdwnopa, “One Lord, one Faith, 
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one Baptism." One Lord, Christ; one faith, of which He is the 
object, one in its nature and essence ; and one baptism, by which 
we are brought into the profession of this faith. 

The question has been asked, Why is the other sacrament not 
mentioned? and various answers have been given, of which the 
one that is most to the point, perhaps, is that it is not a ground or 
antecedent condition of unity, but an expression of it. Yet it 
must be admitted that it would supply a strong motive for pre- 
serving unity, as in 1 Cor. x. 17. Probably, as it was not essential 
to mention it, the omission is due in part to the rhythmical 
arrangement of three triads. | 

6. «ls Oeds xal warhp mirror. ‘One God and Father of all.” 
Observe the climax: first, the Church, then Christ, then God; also the 
order of the three Persons—Spint, Lord, Father. Ellicott quotes 
from Cocceius: “Etiamsi baptizamur in nomen Patris Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti, et filium unum Dominum nominamus, tamen non credimus 
nisi in unum Deum." It is arbitrary to limit vávrov to the faith- 
ful It is true the context speaks only of Christians, but then 
wayres has not been used. The writer advances from the Lord of 
the Church to the God and Father of all For this notion of 
Fatherhood see Pearson, On the Creed, Art. 1. 

ó éwi wdvrev kai dä sávrer kal dv mäcır. “ Who is over all, and 
through all, and in all.” The Received Text adds iptv, with a few 
cursives, and Chrys. (Comm. not text) Theoph. Oec. pir is added 
in DG K L, Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm. Goth., Iren. 

There is no pronoun in XA B CP 17 673, Ign. Orig. a/, It was, 
no doubt, added as a gloss, râs seeming to require a limitation. 

As râs is undoubtedly masculine, it is most natural to take 
äyrwv in both places as masculine also. Ver. 7 individualises the 
advres by evi éxdorp yay. Erasmus and some later commentators, 
however, have taken the first and second savrov as neuter, whilst 
the Vulg. so takes the second. 

ô &ri wdvrwv ; cf. Rom. ix. 5, ó vy dri ravrwv @eds eiAoyyrös elc 
ToUs alavas. “Over all,” as a sovereign ruler. It is less easy to 
say what are the distinct ideas meant to be expressed by did and 
dy respectively. The latter is more individualising, the indwelling 
is an indwelling in each; whereas àià wdyrwy expresses a relation 
to the whole body, through the whole of which the influence and 
power of God are diffused. It is a sustaining and working 
presence. This does not involve the supplying of évepyav, 

We are not to suppose a direct reference to the Trinity in these 
three prepositional clauses, for here it is the Father that is specially 
mentioned in parallelism to the Spirit and the Son, previously 
spoken of. 


7. dn dd éxdore pâr sOn Å xápis xarà Tò pérpor ris Supeüs 


TOU X . “Butto each one of us the grace was given according 
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to the measure of the gift of Christ.” He passes from the relation 
to the whole to the relation to the individual. In the oneness of 
the body, etc., there is room for diversity, and no one is overlooked ; 
each has his own position. Compare Rom. xii. 4-6; ı Cor. 
xii. 4ff., where the conception is carried out in detail. “The 
grace,” £e. the grace which he has. The article is omitted in 
B D*GL P*, but is present in N AC D° K P™, most others. The 
omission is easy to account for from the adjoining 7 in 40609. 
* According to the measure,” etc., Z.e. according to what Christ has 
given ; cf. Rom. xii. 6, “gifts differing according to the grace that 
is given to us.” 

8. A. Mye, “Wherefore it saith”=“it is said.” If any 
substantive is to be supplied it is y ypa$n ; but the verb may well 
be taken impersonally, just as in colloquial English one may often 
hear: “it says," or the like. Many expositors, however, supply ó 
@eös. Meyer even says, '* Who says it is obvious of itself, namely, 
God, whose word the Scripture is.” Similarly Alford and Ellicott. 
If it were St. Paul's habit to introduce quotations from the O.T., 
by whomsoever spoken in the original text, with the formula 6 @eös 
Aéye, then this supplement here might be defended. But it is not. 
In quoting he sometimes Says ‚Ayen frequently 9 ypady Aéye, at 
other times Aaßiö Adyeı, ‘Hoaias Aeya, There is not a single 
instance in which 6 ®eös is either expressed or implied as the 
subject, except where in the original context God is the speaker, 
as in Rom. ix rs. Even when that is the case he does not 
hesitate to use a different subject, as in Rom. x. 19, 20, “ Moses 
saith,” “Isaiah is very bold, and saith”; Rom. ix. 17, “The 
Scripture saith to Pharaoh.” 

This being the case, we are certainly not justified in forcing 
upon the apostle here and in ch. v. 14 a form of expression con- 
sistent only with the extreme view of verbal inspiration. When 
Meyer (followed by Alford and Ellicott) says that 7 ypad»j must 
not be supplied unless it is given by the context, the reply is 
obvious, namely, that, as above stated, 7 ypaġù Aéye does, in fact, 
often occur, and therefore the apostle might have used it here, 
whereas 4 @eds Aéye does not occur (except in cases unlike this), 
and we have reason to believe could not be used by St. Paul here. 
It is some additional confirmation of this that both here and in 
ch. v. 14 (if that isa biblical quotation) he does not hesitate to 
make important alterations. "This is the view taken by Braune, 
Macpherson, Moule; the latter, however, adding that for St. Paul 
* the word of the Scripture and the word of its Author are con- 
vertible terms." 

It is objected that although noí is used impersonally, Aéye is 
not The present passage and ver. 14 are sufficient to prove the 
usage for St. Paul, and there are other passages in his Epistles 
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where this sense is at least applicable ; cf. Rom. xv. 1o, where Aéye 
is parallel to yeyparraı in ver. 9; Gal. iii. 16, where it corresponds 
to éppjÜncav. But, in fact, the impersonal use of noí in Greek 
authors is quite different, namely = pac “they say” (so 1 Cor. 
x. 10). Classical authors had no opportunity of using Aeyeı as it is 
used here, as they did not possess any collection of writings which 
could be referred to as 7 ypa$n, or by any like word. They could 
say: ô vonos A€ye, and rò Aeyópevov. 

"Avaßäs eig dos yyxpaddrevcey aixpadwoiay kal wke Sdpata 
Tois åvôpórois. “When he ascended on high He led a captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men.” The words appear to be taken 
from Ps. Ixviii. 18 (where the verbs are in the second person) ; but 
there is an important divergence in the latter clause, which in the 
Hebrew is, “Thou has received gifts among men,” the meaning 
being, received tributary gifts amongst the vanquished, or according 
to another interpretation, gifts consisting in the persons of the 
surrendered enemies (Ibn Ezra, Ewald). The Septuagint also 
has afes Scpara dv dvOpdre, or, according to another reading, 
dy@pwros. Various attempts have been made to account for the 
divergence. Chrysostom simply says the one is the same as the 
other, rotro ratrév dorw &xeivp; and so Theophylact, adding, “ for 
God giving the gifts receives in return the service.” Meyer, 
followed by Alford and Eadie, maintains that the Hebrew verb 
often has a proleptic signification, “to fetch,” s.e. to take in order 
to give. The apostle, says Eadie, seizes on the latter portion ot 
the sense, and renders—édwxe. Most of the passages cited for 
this are irrelevant to the present purpose, the verb being followed 
by what we may call the dative of a pronoun, e.g. Gen. xv. 9, 
“Take for me”; xxvii. 13, “ Fetch me them.” In such cases it is 
plain that the notion of subsequent giving is in the “ mihi,” not in 
the verb, or rather the dative is simply analogous to the dativus 
commodi. This use is quite parallel to that of the English “get.” 
In xviii. 5, ^I wil get a piece of bread and comfort ye your 
hearts," the pronoun is omitted as needless, the words that follow 
expressing the purpose for which the bread was to be fetched. In 
xlii, 16, *Send one of you and let him fetch your brother," there is 
no idea of giving. In no case is giving any part of the idea of the 
Hebrew verb any more than of the English “get” or "fetch." 
But whatever may be thought of this *proleptic use," this is not 
the sense of the verb in the psalm, so that it would not really help. 
The psalm speaks of receiving (material) gifts from men; the 
apostle, of giving (spiritual) gifts to men. Macpherson says, “The 
modification is quite justifiable, on the ground that Christ, to 
whom the words are applied, receives gifts among men only that 
He may bestow them upon men.” But Christ did not receive 
amongst men the gifts which He is here said to bestow. The 
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Pulpit Commentary states: “ Whereas in the psalm it is said gave 
gifts 0 men” [which is not in the psalm, but in the Epistle], as 

modified by the apostle it is said “received gifts for men," which is 
neither one nor the other, but a particular interpretation of the 
psalm adopted in the English version. Ellicott, admitting that the 
difference is not diminished by any of the proposed reconciliations, 
takes refuge in the apostolic authority of St. Paul. “ The inspired 
apostle, by a slight (?) change of language and substitution of édwxe 


for the more dubious np, succinctly, suggestively, and authorita- 


tively unfolds.” But he does not profess to be interpreting (as in 
Rom. x. 6, 7, 8), but quoting. Such a view, indeed, would open 
the door to the wildest freaks of interpretation ; they might not, 
indeed, command assent as inspired, but they could never be 
rejected as unreasonable. The change here, far from being slight, 
is just in that point in which alone the quotation is connected 
either with what precedes or with what follows. 

The supposition that St. Paul does not intend either to 
quote exactly or to interpret, but in the familiar Jewish fashion 
adapts the passage to his own use, knowing that those of 
his readers who were familiar with the psalm would recognise 
the alteration and see the purpose of it, namely, that instead 
of receiving gifts of homage Christ gives His gifts to men, 
is not open to any serious objection, since he does not found 
any argument on the passage. So Theodore Mops., who re- 
marks that tradAdfas ro Oe Sönara otrws iy r9 pap keipsevov, 
eOwxe öönara cle, Tj vrallayfj epi niv olxeiay „xpmodyevos 
dxoAovdiay‘ éxet ev yap mpös TV SUE RU ro éAaflev jpporrey, èv- 
rawda St rà Tpokeéve TO édwxey áxóAovÜov Tv. As Oltramare 
observes: Paul wishes to speak of the spiritual gifts granted to the 
Christian in the measure of the gift of Christ, exalted to heaven. 
An expression of Scripture occurs to him, which strikes him as 
being “le mot de la situation.” Depicting originally the triumph 
of God, it strikes him as expressing well (mutatis mutandis) the 
triumph of Christ, but he does not identify either the facts or the 
persons, It is, however, remarkable that the same interpretation 
of the words of the psalm is given in the Syriac Version and in the 
Targum. The former may have followed St. Paul, as the Arabic 
and Ethiopic, although made from the Septuagint, have done; 
and it has been suggested that the Targumist, finding a difficulty, 
followed the Syriac, —an improbable supposition. In his expansion 
he interprets the words of Moses, “Thou didst ascend to the 
firmament, Moses the prophet, thou didst take a captivity 
captive, thou didst teach the words of the law, thou gavest gifts 
to the sons of men." This Targum as we have it is of compara- 
tively late date. But if we may assume, as no doubt we may, that 
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it is giving us here an ancient interpretation, we have a solution of 
the difficulty so far as St. Paul is concerned ; he simply made use 
of the Rabbinical interpretation as being suitable to his purpose. 
Compare 1 Cor. x. 4. No doubt the question remains, What led 
the Targumist to take this view of the passage?  Hitzig suggests 
that as the receiving of gifts seemed not consonant with the 
majesty of God, the paraphrast mentally substituted for np^ the 
verb pon, which has the same letters in a different order, and 
means *to divide, give a portion," etc. This verb is rendered 
&öweıw by the Sept. in Gen. xlix. 27 (EV. “divide”), while in 
2 Chron. xxviii. 21, where it occurs in an otherwise unexampled 
sense “plunder” (EV. “took a portion out of”), the Sept. hag 
€Aagey (rà dv). The feeling that prompted the paraphrast here 
shows itself also in Rashi's comment, “took, that thou mightest 
give." 

This renders needless a recourse to the supposition that the 
quotation is from a Christian hymn, which borrowed from the 
psalm. The objection raised to this and to the preceding view 
from the use of Aéye, has no force except on the assumption that 
@eös is to be supplied; and, in fact, in ver. 14 many expositors 
suppose that it is a hymn that is quoted in the same manner. 
Nor can it be truly alleged that St. Paul here treats the words as 
belonging to canonical Scripture, for he draws no inference from 
them, as we shall see. Indeed, if he himself had altered them, 
instead of adopting an existing alteration, it would be equally 
impossible for him to argue from the altered text as if it were 
canonical. 

Ixpaivrevee aiypadwotay. “Took captive a body of captives,” 
the cognate accusative, abstract for concrete, as the same word is 
used in 1 Esdr. v. 45 and Judith ii. 9. We have the same expression 
in the song of Deborah: “Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity 
captive, thou son of Abinoam," Judg. v. 12, which is the 
source of the expression in the psalm. The interpretation adopted 
in a popular hymn, “captivity is captive led," as if “captivity” 
meant the power that took captive, is quite untenable, and such a 
use of the abstract is foreign to Hebrew thought. 

Who are these captives? Chrysostom replies: The enemies 
of Christ, viz. Satan, sin, and death. In substance this interpreta- 
tion is no doubt correct, but it is unnecessary to define the 
enemies; the figure is general, that of a triumphant conqueror 
leading his conquered enemies in his train. Compare Col. ii. 15. 
To press the figure further would lead us into difficulties. These 
enemies are not yet finally destroyed, &orxaros éx0pós karapyeira, & 
Odvaros (1 Cor. xv. 25). 

Theodoret interprets the “captives” as the redeemed (as 
a already done), namely, as having been captives of the 
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devil, oà yàp !Üevdepovs óvras vxpüs gxpaXorevaev, GAN’ rò roù 
&afjóXov yeyevnuévous ávryxpaXarrevaev, kai Tv  éAevÜepíay yyiv 
éSwpyoato; and so many moderns. But this does not agree 
with the construction by which the aixkaAwoia must be the 
result of the action of the verb. Besides, the captives are 
distinguished from dvÜpwro, The same objections hold against 
the view that the captives are the souls of the righteous 
whom Christ delivered from Hades (Lyra, Estius). 

“And gave gifts.” xaí is omitted in N* A C? D* G 17, al; 
but inserted in N° B C* and* D° K L P, ai. Syr. A tendency to 
assimilate to the passage in the psalm appears in the reading 
ù srevoats in A L and several MSS., which nevertheless read 

e. For the gifts compare Acts ii. 33. 

, 9. rd 82 “AvéBy Ti dor el ph Šri kal xaréBy els tà karórepa 
pépn Tüs yfs. “Now that He ascended, what is it but that He 
also descended into the lower parts of the earth?” 


There is here a very important variety of reading— 

karégy without wpwror is the reading of N* A C* D G 17 67°, Boh. Sahid. 
Eth. Amiat., Iren. Orig. Chrys. (Comm.) Aug. Jerome. 

karég- wpüror is read in N° BC°K LP, most mss Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both) Arm., Theodoret. 

The weight of authority is decidedly on the side of omission. Transcrip- 
tional evidence points the same way. The meaning which presented itself 
on the surface was that Christ who ascended had had His original seat in 
heaven, and that what the apostle intended, therefore, was that He descended 
before He ascended ; hence wpóror would naturally suggest itself to the mind 
of a reader. On the other hand, it is not easy to see why it should be 
omitted. ^ Reiche, indeed, takes the opposite view. The word, he says, 
might seem superfluous, since both in ver. 8 and ver. 10 we have dvaßäs els 
Üyos without pror ; or, again, unsuitable, since Christ descended but once, 
supposing, namely, that the reference to áragás was missed. He thinks 
vpwror all but necessary to the argument of the apostle. This is just what 
some early copyute thought, and it is a consideration much more likely to 
have affected them than the opposite one, that the word was superfluous. It 
is rejected by most critics, but Westcott and Hort admit it to a place in the 


-  pépn after xarórepa has the authority of N ABCD*K LP, while it is 
omitted by D* G (not f). The versions and Fathers are divided. The word 
is-read ‘in Vulg. Boh. Arm. Syr-Pesh., Chrys. Theodoret, Aug., but omitted 
by Goth. Syr. (Sch.) Eth., Iren. Theodotus. The insertion or omission makes 
no difference in the sense. Most recent critical editors retain the word. 
Tischendorf rejected it in his seventh, but restored it in his eighth edition. 
Alford, Ellicott, and Meyer pronounce against it; the last-mentioned 
suggesting that it is a gloss due to the old explanation of the descent into 
hell, in order to mark the piace as subterranean. 


TÒ 9€ 'Avéfis, i.e. not the word äveßn, which had not occurred, 
but that which is implied in dvaßas. ri &arıy el un, «.T.A., fe. “ what 
oes this’ mean but,” etc. ra xarwrepa ris yas. The genitive 
may be either partitive, the lower as distinguished from the higher 
parts of the earth, or of apposition, the lower regions, #.¢, those of 
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the earth. With the former interpretation we may understand either 
death simply, as Chrysostom and the other Greeks, ra xdrw nepn 
rs yüs Tov Üdvaróv yow, dro Tis Tov dyOpwrwv vrovoias, quoting 
Gen. xliv. 29; Ps. cxlii. 7; or Hades, as the place where departed 
spirits live, which is the view of Tertullian, Irenaeus, Jerome, and 
many moderns, including Bengel, Olshausen, Meyer (later editions), 
Alford, Ellicott, Barry. 

But there are serious objections to this. First, if the apostle had 
meant to say that Christ descended to a depth below which there 
was no deeper, as He ascended to a height above which was none 
higher, he would doubtless have used the superlative. rà xarwrepa 
pépn ris yrjs, if the genitive is partitive, could mean “the low-lying 
regions of the earth,” in opposition to rà dywrepixa pépy (Acts 
xix 1) Meyer, indeed, takes the genitive as depending on the 
comparative; but this would be an awkward way of expressing 
what would more naturally have been expressed by an adverb. 
rà kaTérara Ts yys occurs in the Sept. Ps. lxii. 9, cxxxix. 15 
(xarwrarw) ; but in the former place the words mean death and 
destruction ; in the latter they figuratively denote what is hidden, 
the place of formation of the embryo. The corresponding Hebrew 
phrase is found in Ezek. xxxii. 18, 24, referring to death and 
destruction, but rendered BaOos ns ys. Cf. Matt. xi. 23, where 
adov is used similarly. Such passages would support Chrysostom's 
view rather than that under consideration. But, secondly, all 
these Old Testament expressions are poetic figures, and in a mere 
statement of fact like the present, St. Paul would hardly have given 
such a material local designation to the place of departed spirits, 
especially in connexion with the idea of Christ filling all things. 
Thirdly, the antithesis is between earth and heaven, between an 
ascent from earth to heaven, and a descent which is therefore 
probably from heaven to earth. Some, indeed, who adopt this 
view understand the descent as from heaven, some as from earth. 
For the argument from the connexion, see what follows. 

For these reasons it seems preferable to take “the lower 
parts of the earth” as=“this lower earth." Those who adopt 
this view generally assume that the descent preceded the ascent, 
and therefore understand by the descent, the Incarnation. This 
view, however, is not free from difficulty. St. Paul is speaking of 
the unity of the whole on the one hand, and of the diversity of 
individual gifts on the other. The latter is the topic in ver. 7 
and again in ver. 11. To what purpose would be an interpolation 
such as this? It is not brought in to prove the heavenly pre- 
existence of Christ; that is assumed as known; for ascent to heaven 
does not imply descent thence, except on that assumption. And 
why the emphatic assertion of the identity of Him who ascended 
with Him who had previously descended, which was self-evident ? 
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But, in fact, this ascension is not what is in question, but the 
giving of gifts; what had to be shown was, that a descent was 
necessary, in order that He who ascended should give gifts. The 
descent, then, was contemporaneous with the giving, and, therefore, 
subsequent to the ascent. This seems to be indicated by the «ać 
before xareßn. It seems hardly possible to take xoi xarefjg 
otherwise than as expressing something subsequent to dveßn. 
The meaning then is, that the ascent would be without an object, 
unless it were followed by a descent. This is the descent of 
Christ to His Church alluded to in ii. 17, “came and preached”; 
in iii. 17, “that Christ may dwell in your hearts"; and which we 
also find in John xiv. 23, “we will come to Him "; also sd. 3 and 
xvi 22. It is now clear why it was necessary to assert that à 
xarafds was the same as ó.dvafjds. This interpretation is ably 
maintained by v. Soden. 

10. ó xaraßäs aürós édcrw kal ó dvaBds dwepdve wdvrev Tür 
odpavav (va mAnpdog ta wdvro. “He Himself that descended 
is also He that ascended high above all the heavens, that He 
might fill all things." 

aurös is not “the same, ? which would be ô atrds, but emphatic. 
ob yàp äAAos kareAnAude kal AAos dveAjAudev, Theodoret. 

“All the heavens” is probably an allusion to the seven 
heavens of the Jews. Ct. 2 Cor. xii. 2, Tpiros o)pavos, and 
Heb. iv. 14, &eAgAvÓóra rovs oùpavoús, “that He might fill all 
things." 

This has sometimes been understood to mean “that He | might 
fill the universe," as when we read in Jer. xxiii. 24, my obxi Tov 
obpavóv kai rijv yiv €yó mAnpw; But how can the occupation of a 
special place in heaven have for its object presence throughout 
the universe? Moreover, this does not agree with the context, 
which refers to the gifts to men. In fact, in order to explain this 
connexion, the omnipresence is resolved by some commentators 
into the presence everywhere of His gifts (Harless), or else of His 
government (Chrys, aZ). A similar result is reached by others, who 
take wAnpwoy as meaning directly “fill with His gifts” (De Wette, 
Bleek, a/.), rà wavra being either the universe, or men, or members 
of the Church. But wAnpoir by itself can hardly mean “fill with 
gifts.” Rickert explains, * accomplish all," viz. all that He had to 
accomplish. But the words must clearly be interpreted in accord- 
ance with i. 23, ra ravra dv mâs xAnpovpévov, which they obviously 
repeat. Oltramare interprets, “that He might render all perfect, 
and (in conformity with this purpose), He gave," etc. 

ll. kai aŭròs €Dwkev tods pèr &moc róXovs, Tods bà wpophras, rods 
84 edayyedtords, Trods 84 moruevas Kai 8:9askáAous. “And He Him- 
self gave some as apostles, some as prophets, some as evangelists, 
some as pastors and teachers." 
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(xev is not a Hebraism for @ero (1 Cor. xii. 28); it is 
obviously chosen because of &öwxev ópara in the quotation, as if 
the apostle had said, “the gifts He gave were," etc. It is not 
merely the fact of the institution of the offices that he wishes to 
bring into view, but the fact that they were gifts to the Church. 
Christ gave the persons ; the Church appointed to the office (Acts 
xiii. 2, xiv. 23). The enumeration here must be compared with 
that in ı Cor. xii. 28, “God hath set some in the Church, first, 
apostles ; secondly, prophets ; thirdly teachers; then miraculous 
powers, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, divers kinds of 
tongues.” There the order of the first three is expressly defined ; 
the latter gifts are not mentioned here, perhaps, as not expressing 
offices, but special gifts which were only occasional; and, besides, 
they did not necessari belong to distinct persons from the 
former. 

* Apostles.” This word is not to be limited to the Twelve, as 
Lightfoot has shown in detail in his excursus on Gal. i 17. 
Besides St. Paul himself, Barnabas is certainly so called (Acts 
xiv. 4, 14); apparently also James the Lord's brother (1 Cor. 
xv. 7; Gal. i. 19), and Silvanus (1 Thess. ii. 6, “ we might have been 
burdensome to you, being apostles of Christ"). In Irenaeus and 
Tertullian the Seventy are called apostles (Iren. ii. 21. ı; Tert. 
adv. Marc. iv. 24). According to the Greek Fathers, followed by 
Lightfoot, Andronicus and Junia are called apostles in Rom. xvi. 7. 
In 2 Cor. viii. 23 and Phil. ii. 25 the messengers of the Churches 
are called *apostles of the Churches" But to be an apostle of 
Christ it seems to have been a condition that he should have seen 
Christ, 1 Cor. ix. r, 2, and have, moreover, been a witness of 
the resurrection (Acts i. 8, 21-23). Their office was not limited 
to any particular locality. Prophets are mentioned along with 
apostles in ii 20, ii. 5. Chrysostom distinguishes them from 
“teachers” by this, that he who prophesies utters everything from 
the spirit, while he who teaches sometimes discourses from his 
own understanding. ''Foretelling" is not implied in the word 
either etymologically or in classical or N.T. usage. In classical 
writers it is used of interpreters of the gods. For N.T. usage, com- 
pare Matt. xxvi. 68, “ Prophesy, who is it that smote thee”; 
Tit. i 12, “a prophet of their own," where it is used in the sense 
of the Latin “ vates ”» Matt. xv. 7, “well hath Isaiah prophesied 
of you”; and especially ı Cor. xiv. 3, “He that prophesieth 
speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort." 
Also Acts xv. 32, “Judas and Silas, being themselves also prophets, 
exhorted the brethren . . . and confirmed them." "The function 
of the prophet has its modern parallel in that of the Christian 
preacher, who discourses “to edification, exhortation, and com- 
fort" to those who are already members of the Church. “ Preach- 
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ing," in the English Version of the N.T., means proclaiming the 
gospel to those who have not yet known it (xmpürrew, evayyeli- 
(eoa). 

By “evangelists” we are doubtless to understand those whose 
special function it was to preach the gospel to the heathen in sub- 
ordination to the apostles. "They did not possess the qualifications 
or the authority of the latter (wepiiövres éxyjpvrrov, says Theodoret). 
One of the deacons is specially called an evangelist (Acts xxi. 8). 
Timothy is told by St. Paul to do the work of an evangelist, but 
his office included other functions. 

tods 82 moruévas kat SiBacxddous. The first question is whether 
these words express distinct offices or two characters of the same 
office. Many commentators—both ancient and modern—adopt 
the former view, differing, however, greatly in their definitions. 
Theophylact understands by “pastors,” bishops and presbyters, 
and by “teachers,” deacons. But there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that deacons would be called àiàdexaAo, On the other hand, 
the circumstance that rois de is not repeated before d:dacxdAovs is in 
favour of the view that the words express two aspects of the same 
office. So Jerome: * Non enim ait: alios autem pastores et alios 
magistros, sed alios pastores et magistros, ut qui pastor est, esse 
debeat et magister." This, indeed, is not quite decisive, since it 
might only mark that the gifts of pastors and of teachers are not 
so sharply distinguished from one another as from those that 
precede ; and it must be admitted that in a concise enumeration 
such as the present, it is in some degree improbable that this 
particular class should have a double designation. This much is 
clear, that * pastors and teachers" differ from the preceding classes 
in being attached to particular Churches. The name “ pastors” 
implies this, and this term no doubt includes ézioxoroe and 
apeoßvrepoı. Compare 1 Pet. v. 2 (addressing the zpeoßvrepo:), 
moynavare TÒ èv Üpiv moluvıov ToU Go), émwrkoroüvres (om. RV. 
mg.): 1 Pet. ii. 25, róv royndva xai éricxorov trav Yuxav pör, 
where ézíoxorov seems to explain zouujv: Acts xx. 28, rà rotpvig 
iv 9 vnäs rò Ilveügua TO äyıov Edero érioxdrous, srouiaivew rijv dxxA. 
moyumv was used in the earliest classical writers of rulers of the 
people. Even in Homer we have Agamemnon, for instance, 
called rouv Aadv. The oyunv of a Christian Church would, of 
course, be a teacher as well as a governor; it was his business to 
guide the sheep of the flock; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 2, de róv éíoxorov 
o. Odaxrixdy (elvar): also Tit. i 9. But there would naturally be 
other teachers not invested with the same authority and not form- 
ing a distinct class, much less co-ordinate with the érioxoros 
Had rovs 8€ been repeated, it might have seemed to separate 
sharply the function of teaching from the office of roy. It is 
easy to see that drioxoros would have been a much less suitable 
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word here, since it does not suggest the idea of a moral and 
spiritual relation. T 

19-18. The object of all is the perfection of the saints, that they 
may be one in the faith, and mature in knowledge, so as not to be 
carried away by the winds of false doctrine ; but that the whole body, 
as one organism dertuing its nourishment from the Head, may be 
perfected in love. j 

19. wpós tòr xatapnopdy tov åylwv, eis čpyov Siaxoviag, els 
olxkodouhy ToU odparos ToU Xpioroö. “With a view to the perfecting 
of the saints unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of 
the body of Christ.” The xarapriopos rav åy. is the ultimate 
purpose, with a view to which the teachers, etc., have been given 
eis dpyov dan. els olx. x.r.A. The Authorised Version follows 
Chrysostom in treating the three clauses as co-ordinate, éxacros 
olxoöouet, Ékacros xarapri{ea, Exacros Suaxovel. The change in the 
prepositions is not decisive against this, for St. Paul is rather fond 
of such variety. But if the three members were parallel, épyov 
S:axovias should certainly come first as the more indefinite and the 
mediate object. In fact, Grotius and others suppose the thoughts 
transposed. A plausible view is that adopted by De Wette and 
many others, that the two latter members depend on the first. 
* With a view to the perfecting of the saints, so that they may be 
able to work in every way to the building up," etc. But in a 
connexion like this, where offices in the Church are in question, 
dtaxovéa can only mean official service; and this does not belong to 
the saints in general. 

Olshausen supposes the two latter members to be a subdivision 
of the first, thus: “ for the perfecting of the saints, namely, on the 
one hand, of those who are endowed with gifts of teaching for the 
fulfilment of their office ; and, on the other hand, as regards the 
‘hearers, for the building up of the Church.” But it is impossible 
to read into the words this distinction, *on the one hand," * on 
the other hand"; and the olxodoun rod owparos describes the 
function of teachers rather than of hearers. Besides, we cannot 
suppose the teachers themselves to be included among those who 
are the objects of the functions enumerated in ver. 11. 

The word xaraprwuós does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. Galen uses 
it of setting a dislocated joint. The verb xarapri{w by its etymology means 
to restore or bring to the condition dprios, and is used Matt. v. 21 of 
* mending ” nets ; in Heb. xi. 3 of the ** framing ” of the world. It occurs 
Gal. vi. 1 in the figurative sense, ‘‘ restore such one.” In Luke vi 40 the 
sense is as here, ‘‘to perfect," xarnpriopévos was (ora. ws ò Sıödenaros 
ebro’. Also in 2 Cor. xii. II, xaraprijesÜe. Comp. 15. 9, raw ép» 
zardprıow. Kxarapricpés is the completed result of zardprısıs. ws 

olxoBou3jv Tov c'óparos. The confusion of metaphors is excused 
by the fact that oixoöoun had for the apostle ceased to suggest its 
primary meaning; cf x Cor. vii. 10; 1 Thess. v. 11, and below, 
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wer. 16. The fact that both oixodoun and capa rov Xpuwrro have a 

distinct metaphorical sense accounts for the confusion, but does 

net prove it non-existent. The ancients were less exacting in 

sueh matters thän the moderns; even Cicero has some strange 
les. See on iii. 18. 

it is useful to bear this in mind when attempts are made else- 
where to press too far the figure involved in some word. 

18. pépi kararrowjpev oi wdvres els thy dvórnra Tis vioreus xai 
Ts tarvyrdcens ToU vio ToU Geo) eis dv8pa TéXeor, eis pérpor HAixias 
ve whypdparos Toü Xpıorou. “ Till we all (we as a whole) attain 
$6 the oneness of the faith, and of the thorough knowledge ot the 
Sen of God, to a full-grown man, to the measure of the stature (or 
maturity) of the fulness of Christ" pe is without dv because 
the result is not uncertain. oi wavres, “ we, the whole body or us,” 
namely, all believers, not all men (as Jerome), which is against the 

ing context (rüy dylav). The oneness of the faith is opposed 
to the cAvdwrr{dpevor xal arepubepduevor, x.r.A., ver. 14. “ Contrarius 
unitati est omnis ventus," Bengel. ériyrwors is not merely explana- 
tory of wiorw, which is indeed a condition of it, but a distinct 
betion. ov vioù ToU eod belongs to both substantives. The Son 
of God is the specific object of Christian faith as well as know- 


als dy8pa réAgov, a perfect, mature man, to which the following 
rýma is opposed. Comp. Polyb. p. 523, &Arivavres ws mado 
vorige TQ Dirrty, Sid re rijv Tay kai riy. drepiav 
Tov piv ©, ebpov réA&oy ävöpa. The singular is used because it 
refers to the Church as a whole; it corresponds to the els xawós 
d»Ópewos. It is doubtful whether we are to take 7Auia as “age” 
er “stature”; not only sjuxía itself but uérpov NAıxias occurs in 
beth senses, the ripeness of full age, and the measure of stature. 
im the N.T. $Axía has the meaning “stature” in Luke xix. 3; 
giixig juxpós fv, and “age” in John ix 21, suxíav dye. 
* Mature age." is the most common signification in Greek writers, 
whereas the adjective yAwós most frequently refers to magnitude. 
ït would appear, therefore, that to a Greek reader it is only the 
connexion in which it stands that would decide. There is nothing 
bere to decide for “stature”; uérpov, indeed, might at first sight 
seem to favour this, but we have in Philostratus, Vi. Soph. p. 543, 
49 pérpov Tis NAırlas rais pey dÀAXous émrwrrijpats yýpws åpxń. 

On the other hand, what the context refers to is the idea of 
* maturity”; if “stature” were unambiguously expressed, it could 
$9nly be understood as a mark of maturity; any comparison with 
physical magnitude would be out of the question. See on Lk. ii. 52. 

“Of the fulness of Christ,” £.e. to which the fulness of Christ 


Some expositors take «Apoya here as if used by a Hebraism 
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for rerAnpwpdvos = perfect, complete, either agreeing with Xpwrroi 
(wexAnpwpévov) or with YAırias (zerXgpopérgs), thus interpreting 
either *the measure of the perfect (mature) Christ" or * of the 
perfect stature of Christ," which again may be explained as that 
which Christ produces. But this supposition is inadmissible. We 
cannot separate rò mAypwpa ToU Xpiorov. Or, again, 76 mAnpwua 
TOU Xpwrro) is understood to mean, “ what is filled by Christ,” 
i.e. the Church, which is so called in i. 23. But apart from the 
wrong sense thus given to xAypwpa, there is a wide difference 
between predicating ro A. of the Church, and using the term as 
synonymous with dxxAncia. We may ask, too, How can we all 
arrive at the maturity of the Church? A better interpretation 
is that which makes ró mÀ. rod Xp.=the fulness of Christ, £e. 
the maturity is that to which belongs the full possession of the 
gifts of Christ. Oltramare objects that this interpretation rests on 
an erroneous view of the sense of rAnpwua rod Xp., which does not 
mean the full possession of Christ, nor the full gracious presence 
of Christ. Moreover, it makes uérpoy superfluous, and makes the 
whole clause a mere repetition of els dvópa réAaov. With his view 
of wAnpwpa= perfection (see i. 23), there is a distinct advance, 
“to the measure of the stature (£.e. to the height) of the perfection 
of Christ" This is also Rückert's view. 

It is questioned whether St. Paul here conceives this ideal as one 
to be realised in the present life or only in the future. Amongst the 


ancients, Chrysostom, Theoph., Oecum., Jerome, took the former : 


view, Theodoret the latter. It would probably be an error to 
suppose that the apostle meant definitely either one or the other. 
He speaks of an ideal which may be approximated to. But 
though it may not be perfectly attainable it must be aimed at, and 
this supposes that its attainment is not to be represented as 
impossible. See Dale, Lect. xv. p. 283. 

14. tva pnrén Spey vimor, kAuBevi[ópevor xal mepipepdpevos 
war dvéuw ris Sidacxahias. “That we may be no longer 
children tossed and borne to and fro by every wind of teaching." 
This does not depend on ver. 13, for one does not become a mature 
man in order to grow. Ver. 12 states the final goal of the work of 
the teachers ; ver. 13, that which must take place in the meantime 
in order to the attainment of that end. xAvudwrılöuevo from 
xAvöwv, a billow or surge, may mean either tossed by the waves or 
tossed like waves, as in Josephus, Ani. ix. 11. 3, ó önpos Tapas- 
cóp4vos xai kAvbwvdjóuevos. Here, as åvéu is most naturally 
connected with it as well as with repiġ., the latter seems best; 
and this corresponds with Jas. i. 8, dtaxpıröuevos oxe xAvdurı 
Gaddoons Avemlouive, A similar figure occurs in Jude 12, veddAas 
dyvßpoı tro åvépwv sapad«póperov: cf. Heb. xiii. 9, &Bayais roxas 
pn waparipeode 
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äveum does not refer to “ emptiness ” nor to “impulsive power,” 
but rather is chosen as suitable to the idea of changeableness. So 
Theophylact: rj por éupévwv koi åvépovs éxareoe tas ÖLabopous 
didacxadias. The article before 644. does not “give definitive 
prominence to the teaching " (Eadie) but marks teaching in 
the abstract. 

iy Tjj xuPeig Tür dvÓpéwev. “Through the sleight of men.” 
xuBeia, from xußos, is properly “ dice-playing," and hence “ trickery, 
deceit.” Soden prefers to take it as expressing conduct void of 
seriousness ; these persons play with the conscience and the 
soul’s health of the Christians. But this is not the ordinary sense 
of the word. & is instrumental, the words expressing the means 
by which the sepıd. «..X. is attained. There is no objection to 
this on the ground that it would thus be pleonastic after &v dvd 
(ElL), since év rj x. is not connected with wepibepöuevor, but 
with the whole clause.  Ellicott himself says the preposition 
“appears rather to denote the e/ement, the evil atmosphere as it 
were, 33 which the varying currents of doctrine exert their force.” 
* Element" is itself figurative, and requires explanation; and if 
* evil atmosphere," etc., is intended as an explanation, it is clear 
that no such idea is implied in the Greek, nor would it be at all 
in St. Paul's way to carry out the figure in such detail, or to 
expect the reader to compare xußeia to the atmosphere; see on v. 5. 

èv wavoupyia mpös Thy pedodelar Ts mAdıms. “By craftiness, 
tending to the scheming of error." -avobpyos and savovpy(a are 
used in the Sept. generally, if not invariably, in a good or an 
indifferent sense, “ prudent,” Prov. xiii. 1; “ prudence,” Prov. i. 4, 
vii 5; “shrewdness,” Ecclus. xxi. 12; Josh. ix 4 (though this 
latter may be thought an instance of a bad sense). Polybius also 
uses wavoüpyos in the sense of Öewös, “clever, shrewd.” In classical 
writers the words have almost invariably a bad sense, the substan- 
tive meaning *  knavery, unscrupulous conduct." 

In the N.T. the substantive occurs five times, always in a bad 
sense (Luke xx. 23; 1 Cor. iii. 19; 2 Cor. iv. 2, xi. 3, and here); 
the adjective once, 2 Cor. xii. 16, in the sense “ crafty.” 

peOodeia is found only here and ch. vi 11. The verb 
p.e008e/o is used, however, by Polybius, Diodorus, and the Sept., 
and means to deal craftily (cf. 2 Sam. xix. 27, where Mephibosheth 
says of Ziba, u.e0u0evoev év TQ SovAw rov); the substantive u.éo8os, 
from which it is derived, being used by later authors in the mean- 
ing “cunning device.” Adv has its usual meaning “error,” not 
“seduction” (a meaning which it never has, not even in 2 Thess. 
ii. 11), and the genitive is subjective, thus personifying error. In 
the Revised Version apes is taken as--according to, “after the 
wiles of error,” a comma being placed after mavovpyig. This 
seems to leave the latter word too isolated. Moreover, this sense 
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of rpös, though appropriate after verbs of action, being founded on 
the idea of “looking to,” or the like, does not agree with the 
Banane kàv. and epi. Codex A adds after wAdvys, ToU 
ux óXov, an addition suggested probably by vi. 11. 

15. däAndevorres de dv dydmm. “ But cherishing truth in love.” 
RV. has “speaking truth in love,” only differing from AV. by 
the omission of the article before “truth,” but with “dealing 
truly” in the margin. Meyer insists that dAndevev always means 
“to speak the truth.” But the verb cannot be separated from 
dAndela. Verbs in úw express the doing of the action which is 
signified by the corresponding substantive in -eia. Of this we 
have two examples in ver. 14, «vßeia, which is the action of 
wußevewv, peBodeia of nedodevev. Comp. koAaxeía, koAaxevw ; Bpa- 
Bevw, dpurreiw, dyyapeiw with their substantives in -eia, and many 
others. Now dAndeia is not limited to spoken truth, least of all 
in the N.T. In this Epistle observe iv. 24, dixawovvn kal oó- 
Tyri THS dAndeias, also iv. 21 and v. 9; and compare the expres- 
sions “walking in truth,” “the way of truth,” “not obeying the 
truth, but obeying unrighteousness, áówía," Here, where the 
warning is not to the false teachers, but to those who were in 
danger of being misled like children by them, “speaking truth” 
appears out of place. As to the connexion of &v åyámņ, it seems 
most natural to join it with dAndevovres, not only use other- 
wise the latter word would be harshly isolated, but because the 
“growth” is so fully defined by the following words. If, indeed, 
love were not mentioned, as it is, at the end of ver. 16, there 
might be more reason to adopt the connexion with atéjowpev, on 
the ground that considering the frequent references to it, as in 
iv. 2, liL 18, 19, it was not likely to have been omitted in 
speaking of growth. Connected with dAndevev, & áydámy is not 
a limitation, but a general characteristic of the Christian walk ; 
* Not breaking up, but cementing brotherly love by walking in 
truth” (Alford). Probably, however, the apostle intended & 
åyámrņ to be connected both with the preceding and the following ; 
his ideas progressing from dAndeia to dydwy, and thence to 
anois. 

abthowperv eis abröv TÀ mávra ds dori f) keaMj, Xprords. “ May 
grow up unto Him in all things, who is the Head, even Christ.” 

avfnowpev is not transitive as in ı Cor. iii. 6; 2 Cor. ix. 10, 
etc, and in the older classical writers and the Septuagint, but in- 
transitive as in later Greek writers and Matt. vi. 28; Luke 
i. 80, ii. 40, and elsewhere ; cf. here also ii. 21. 

eis abrov. Meyer understands this to mean “in relation to 
Him,” with the explanation that Christ is the head of the body, 
the growth of whose members is therefore in constant relation to 
Him as determining and regulating it. The commentary on eis 
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avrov is, he says, given by è$ ob, «.r.A., the one expressing the 
ascending, the other the descendirtg direction of the relation of 
the growth to the head, He being thus the goal and the source 
of the development of the life of the Church. However correct 
this explanation may be in itself, it can hardly be extracted from 
the interpretation of eis as “in relation to," which is vague and 
feeble. Nor does it even appear that els avrov admits of such a 
rendering at all. Such expressions as és 6= “in regard to which,” 
eis tavra= “quod attinet ad . . ." etc, are not parallel. Inter- 
preted according to these analogies, the words would only mean 
* with respect to Him, that we should grow," and the order would 
be «is atrov aif. Meyer has adopted this view from his reluctance 
to admit any interpretation which does not agree with the figure 
of the head. But that figure is not suggested until after this. 
We have first the Church as itself becoming ávjp réA«os, then 
this figure is departed from, and the readers individually are 
represented as possible wr The subjects of aufyowuer, then, 
are not yet conceived as members of a body, but as separate 
persons. But as soon as the pronoun introduces Christ, the idea 
that He is the head suggests itself, and leads to the further 
development in ver. 16. 

We can hardly fail to see in auf. eis abróv a variation of 
Karavrmowper els dvópa réAcov, eis pérpov HAınıas Tod TÀ. ToU 
Xp. “Unto Him.” This would seem to mean at once “unto 
Him as a standard," and “so as to become incorporated with 
Him" ; not that eis auröv by itself could combine both meanings, 
but that the thought of the apostle is passing on to the idea 
contained in the words that follow. He begins with the idea of 
children growing up to a certain standard of maturity, and with 
the word abrov passes by a rapid transition to a deeper view of 
the relation of this growth to Christ the Head. 

Harless, to escape the difficulty of av «is atrov, connects the 
latter words with év dydry, “in love to Him.” "The order of the 
words is certainly not decisive against this view ; instances of such 
a hyperbaton are sufficiently frequent, but there seems no reason 
for it here, and it would make the introduction of “Who is the 
Head ” very abrupt. 

Tà rdyra, the ordinary accusative of definition, “in all the parts 
of our growth." 

Xpwrós. This use of the nominative in apposition with the 
relative, where we might have expected the accusative Xpurróv, is a 
usual Greek construction. Compare Plato, 4/0/. p. 41 A, «poe 
rous ws dAnOas Owacrás, oimep Kai Atyovrar éxet. SexdLev  Mívos re 
xai ‘PaddpavOcs xai Alaxos. The Received Text has ö Xpurros, with 
DGKL, Chrys. Theod. The article is wanting in & A B C, Bas. 


Cyr: 
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16. è ol wav Tò capa cuvappodoyodpevoy kai auußıBalönevor. 
“From whom the whole body fitly framed and put together.” è 
ob goes with avfyow woreira. The present participles indicate 
that the process is still going on. On ovvapp. cf. ii. 21. The use 
of the word there forbids the supposition that the derivation from 
dpnds, a joint, was before the mind of the writer. cupfiSdfw is 
used by classical writers in the sense of bringing together, either 
persons figuratively (especially by way of reconciliation) or things. 
Compare Col. il. 2, ovpf. ev áyáry. As to the difference between 
the two verbs here, Bengel says: “ovvapp. pertinet ad rò regulare, 
ut partes omnes in situ suo et relatione mutua recte aptentur, 
oyuß. notat simul firmitudinem et consolidationem." So Alford 
and Eadie. Ellicott thinks the more exact view is that coup. 
refers to the aggregation, ovvapı. to the interadaptation of the 
component parts. This would seem to require that cupB., as the 
condition of ovvapp., should precede. Perhaps it might be more 
correct to say that owapu. corresponds to the figure epa, the 
apostle then, in the consciousness that he is speaking of persons, 
adding oyußıß. (so Harless and, substantially, Meyer). In the 
parallel, Col. ii. 19, we have émyopryyoupevoy xai ouußıßalöpevor. 
In that Epistle the main theme is “the vital connexion with the 
Head; in the Ephesians, the unity in diversity among the mem- 
bers” (Lightfoot). Hence the substitution here of ovvapp, for 
éxtxop. But the idea involved in the latter is here expressed in 
the corresponding substantive. 

Bud wdons Addis rüs émyopnyias. “ Through every contact with 
the supply.” The parallel in Col. ii. 19 seems to decide that these 
words are to be connected with the participles. 

åġý has some difficulty. It has been given the meaning 
“joint,” “sensation,” “contact.” If by “joint” is understood 
those parts of two connected limbs which are close to the touching 
surfaces (which is no doubt the common use of the word), then 
doy cannot be so understood ; it means * touching" or * contact," 
and can no more mean “joint” in this sense than these English 
words can have that meaning. And what would be the meaning 
of “every joint of supply”? Eadie answers: “Every joint whose 
function it is to afford such aid.” But this is not the function of 
a joint, and this notion of the supply being through joints would 
be a very strange one and strangely expressed. Besides, it would not 
be consistent with the fact that it is from Christ that the ércyoprryia 
proceeds. Theodoret takes apy to mean “sense” or “sensation.” 
ddıw Tijv atcbyow poowyópevaev, éredy Kal abr pia TOv werte 
alodıjrewv, that is, “the apostle calls sensation ‘touch,’ because 
this is one of the five senses, and he names the whole from the 

” Chrysostom is more obscure, and seems to make, not áġĵs 
alone, but dds rs èmıx. = aloĝýoews; for when he proceeds to 
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expound, he says: tò veipa Exeivo TO éxtxopryoupevov Tois péA«auw 
dro THs xebaAns éxáorov péAous ümrönevov oðrws dvepyei. Theo- 
doret’s interpretation is adopted by Meyer, “every feeling in which 
the supply (namely, that which is given by Christ) is perceived.” 
But although the singular a4¢7, which sometimes means the sense 
of touch, might naturally be used to signify “feeling” in general ; 
yet we cannot separate this passage from that in Col. where we 
have the plural; and, as Lightfoot observes, until more cogent 
examples are forthcoming, “we are justified in saying that ai 
á$aí could no more be used for ai aiodjaeıs, than in English ‘the 
touches’ could be taken as a synonym for ‘the senses." Meyer, 
indeed, takes the word there as “the feelings, sensations" ; but 
there is no evidence that á$aí could have this meaning either. 
Besides, “the conjunction of such incongruous things as rv ddav 
«ai ovvöcopkwv, under the vinculum of the same article and preposi- 
tion, would be unnatural.” It remains that we take adj in the 
sense of “contact,” which suits both this passage and that in Col. 
Lightfoot, on Col. ii. 19, gives several passages from Galen and 
Arstotle in illustration of this signification. Here we need only 
notice the distinction which Aristotle makes between ovudvors and 
d$», the latter signifying only “contact,” the former “cohesion.” 
3) adn rs &mixopnyias, then, is the touching of, z.e. contact with, the 
supply. ämreodaı ris éruy. would mean “to take hold of, or get 
in touch with,” the érty.; hence da máons dbns rìs ery may 
well mean “through each part being in touch with the ministra- 
tion.” So Oecumenius: 7 ázó rot Xpicrod kartobca mvevpatixy 
Ôúvajus évós éxdorov péAous abro) ärrouem. Oltramare under- 
stands the gen. as gen. auctoris-—éx ris émixop.- rs djs Ñs 
erexopyynoe, "par toute sorte de jointures provenant de sa 
largesse.” emixopmyia occurs again Phil. i. 19; it is found nowhere 
else except in ecclesiastical writers. But the verb drixopmyen 
(which occurs five times in the N.T.) is also found, though rarely, 
in later Greek writers. 
xaT évépyecav dv uérpo dvds éxdorou pépous. 
pépous is the reading of N BD GK LP, Arm., Theodoret, etc. ; but A C, 
Vulg. Syr. Boh., Chrys. have uéAous. This is so naturally suggested by the 
e of capa that we can hardly doubt that it came in either by a natural 


mistake or as an intentional emendation. But yépous is really much more 
suitable, as more general. 


* According to the proportionate working of each several part." 
évépyea does not mean “ power,” but “acting power,” “activity,” 
“working,” so that the interpretation of xar &vepyeiav as adverbial = 
* powerfully,” is excluded. As to the connexion of the following 
words, &v pérpw may be taken either with xar évepy. or as govern- 
ing évós éx. „ép. The latter is the view adopted by many com- 
mentators, with so little hesitation that they do not mention the 
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other. Thus Eadie and Ellicott render “according to energy in 
the measure of each individual part." "This is not very lucid, and 
Ellicott therefore explains “in the measure of (sc. commensurate 
with)"  Alford's rendering is similar. If this is understood to 
mean “the energy which is distributed to every part," etc., as it 
apparently must be, we miss some word which should suggest the 
idea of distribution, which é certainly does not. Moreover, 
dvépyea, from its signification, requires to be followed by some 
defining word, and elsewhere in the N.T. always is so. 

It is preferable, therefore, to join êv pérpe closely with évépyeta, 
which it qualifies, and which is then defined by the genitive 
following. It is as if the writer had been about to say xar' évepy. 
évés éx., and then recalling the thought of ver. 7 inserted êv pérpy. 
If this view (which is Bengel's) is correct, the reason assigned by 
Meyer for connecting these words with av€. «otras instead of with 
the participles falls to the ground, viz. that pérpw suits the idea of 
growth better than that of joining together. The RV. appears to 
agree with the view here taken. 

Thy aüfnsw tod céparos moreirau. “Carries on the growth of 
the body.” In Col. ti. 19 we have atfa ri» avéyow; here the 
active participation of the body as a living organism in promoting 
its own growth is brought out, and this especially in order to 
introduce éy åyárņ. The middle zoretra: is not “intensive,” but 
is appropriately used of the body promoting its own growth; «out 
would imply that capa and ceóparos had a different reference. 
cóparos is used instead of éavro?, no doubt because of the remote- 
ness Of capa, as well as because éavrod was required presently. 
Compare Luke iii. 19. 

eis olxoboui)v dauvroó dy äydmm. On the mixture of metaphors 
cf. ver. 12. oixoöoyn is not suitable to the figure of a body, but is 
suggested by the idea of the thing signified to which the figure in 
olx, is so familiarly applied. It would be awkward to separate dv 
dyary from oix. and join it with avgéyow moreira, as Meyer does on 
account of the correspondence with ver. 15. "Through the work 
of the several parts the building up of the whole is accomplished 
by means of love. Observe that it is the growth of the whole that 
is dwelt on, not that of the individual parts. 

17-94. Admonition, that knowing how great the blessings of 
which they have been made partakers, they should fashion their lives 
accordingly, putting off all that belongs to their old life, and putting 
on the new mam. 

17. Toürto oöv Adyw kai papripopa: dv Kupi. Resumes from vv. 
1-3. As Theodoret observes: dw ävdAaße ris wapavérews TO 
mpooinov. ovv, as often, has simply this resumptive force, and does 
not indicate any inference from what precedes; for the exhorta- 
tion begun vv. 1-3 was interrupted, and the dfiws wepıwarav of 
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ver. ı is repeated in the negative form in ver. 17. The ro?ro looks 
fo 
papruponau, ‘I protest, conjure” = Bianaprupopa:. Polyb. p. 1403, 
cvv wy Tay Eyxwpiwv Kal napruponudvwv rovs dy0pas éraváyew 
dri riv dpyny. Thucydides, viii. 53, naprvpopévov xai emdeaalörrwv 
pù k«aráyew. The notion of exhortation and precept is involved 
in this and Aéyo by the nature of the following context, u«ért 
Be as in the passage of Thucydides, so that there is no ellipsis 
of óciv. 

dy Kuptp. Not either “per Dominum" or “calling the Lord 
to witness."  páprvpa tov Kupiov nada, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 
Some expositors have defended this on the ground that N.T. 
writers, following the Hebrew idiom, wrote óuóca: & ru ; but it by 
no means follows that é rw without ó&óca« could be used in this 
sense any more than xarà Aws could be used without ópócat 
instead of mpós Auds. 

Ellicott says: “ As usual, defining the element or sphere in 
which the declaration is made”; and so Eadie and Alford. This 
is not explanation. Meyer is a little clearer: “Paul does not 
speak in his own individuality, but Christ is the element in which 
his thought and will move." «lvo. & rev is a classical phrase 
expressing complete dependence on a person. Soph. Oed. Col. 
247, & ipiv ds Ge xeineda: Oed. Tyr. 314, €v ooi ydp done: 
Eurip. Ad. 277, èv cor Ò éapiv kai (3v ral py. Compare Acts 
xvii 28, éy aùr Comey kai xivotpefa xai éopev. In the N.T. 
indeed, the expression acquires a new significance from the idea 
of fellowship and union with Christ and with God. Whatever the 
believer does, is done with a sense of dependence on Him and 
union with Him. For example, “ speaking the truth” “ marrying” 
(1 Cor. vii. 39). 

Here, where an apostolic precept is concerned, it is implied 
that the apostle speaks with authority. But the expression would 
hardly have been suitable had he not been addressing those who, 
like himself, had fellowship with the Lord. This interpretation is 
so far from being “ jejune,” that it implies a personal and spiritual 
relation which is put out of sight by the impersonal figure of an 
* element." 

puren Öpäs wepımareiv kahüs xai rà Evy wepiwaret. For the 
infinitive present compare the passages above cited from Thucyd. 
and Polyb. Also Acts xxi. 2, Aéyov wy mepıräuvew: xxi. 4, éAcyor 
py dvaßaivewv, where the imperative would be used in oratio directa. 
Demosth. xxvii 7, Aéyo wayrac ééva, Aesch. Agam. 898, Aéyw 
xar dyOpa, pù Gedv, aéBew due, 


Text. Rec. adds Aard before fry, with NS D™ K L, Syr., Chrys. ete. 
The word is wanting in § A B D* G, Vulg. Boh. 
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The Aowd is more likely to have been added in error than 
omitted. Assuming that it is not genuine, this is an instance of St. 
Pauls habitual regard for the feelings of his readers, It suggests 
that they are no longer to be classed with the vn. They were 
€6vn only dv sapxi but were members of the true commonwealth 
of Israel. 

dy poraiórqmi Tod vods abrar. Although in the O.T. idols are 
frequently called para (compare Acts xiv. 15), the substantive is 
not to be limited to idolatry, to which there is no special reference 
here, Itis the falseness and emptiness of their thoughts that are 
in question (cf. Rom. i. 21, éparaus0ncav dv rois diadoyto pois abr). 
Nor, again, are we, with Grotius, to suppose any special reference to 
the philosophers, merely because in 1 Cor. iii, 20 it is said of the 
diaAoyıopol rüv copay that they are draco. Rather, it refers to 
the whole moral and intellectual character of heathenism ; their 
powers were wasted without fruit. As Photius (quoted by Harless) 
remarks: où. rà ras dAnOelas dpovovvres kai wurrevovres xal dmo- 
dexönevor AA drep Sy ô vois abrüv párny dvarAdoy kal Aoyloyrat, 
vous includes both the intellectual and the practical side of reason, 
except where there is some ground for giving prominence to one 
or the other in particular. Here we have both sides, éoxorwpévoe 
referring to the intellectual, arnAXorpiwuevor to the practical. 

18. éckorepévor Tfj Scavoig Svres, dwydAotpropdvar Tis Leijs ToU 
Goi, 


dsxorwpévo, is the form in RAB, while DGKLP have éexorwpdro. 
The former appears to be the more classical. 


óvres is better joined with the preceding than with the 
following. If óvres dmmAA. be taken together, this would have to 
be regarded as assigning the ground of doxor. But the darkness 
was not the effect of the alienation, which, on the contrary, was 
the result of the ayvo. The position of ovres is not against this, 
since doxor. Tj: ô. express a single notion. Meyer illustrates from 
Herod. E 35, ob xaÜapós xeipus &wv, and Xen. Ages. xi. 10, rpaóraros 
@irots dv. The two participles thus stand in an emphatic position 
at the beginning, and this emphasis is lost by joining óvres with 
the following. The change of gender from &dvn to éoxorwpévos 
óvres corresponds to a change from the class to the person. 
dokorwuevor is opposed to redwriapivor (i. 18). We have the 
same expression Rom. 1. 21, éoxoricOn n dovveros abrüv kapdia, 
and a remarkable parallel in Josephus, rij didvorav è ewer KOTI évows, 
Ant. ix. 4. 3. Avoa strictly means the understanding, but is not 
so limited in the N.T. Compare Col. i. 21, éxyOpots rj Savoia: 
2 Pet. iii. I, dteyeipw . . . Tiv eDuxpwi; didvorcav. Here, however, 
the connexion decides for the meaning “understanding.” On 
ide cf. ii. 12, 
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rys (uns tov @eov. Explained by Theodoret as = rìs &v dperj 
twñs, i.e. as =the life approved by God, or “godly life.” But {oy 
in N.T. does not mean “course of life,” Bios, but true life as 
opposed to @dvaros. In Gal v. 25 we have it expressly dis- 
tinguished from “course of conduct”; ei õpe zveinarı, mveinarı 
«ai ororxüuev. Moreover, drnAAorpiwpévor implies separation from 
something real Erasmus’ explanation of the genitive as one of 
apposition, “‘ vera vita qui est Deus," is untenable. The analogy 
of % «lpjvy ro) @eod, Phil. iv. 7; avgnoıs roð @eov, Col. ii. 19, 
suggests that the words mean “ the life which proceeds from God ” ; 
“tota vita spiritualis quae in hoc seculo per fidem et justitiam 
inchoatur et in futura beatitudine perficitur, quae tota peculiariter 
vita Dei est, quatenus a Deo per gratiam datur,” Estius. But 
something deeper than this is surely intended by the genitive, 
which naturally conveys the idea of a character or quality. It is 
the life “qua Deus vivit in suis,” Beza (who, however, wrongly 
adds to this "quamque praecipit et approbat") Somewhat 
similarly Bengel: “Vita spiritualis accenditur in credentibus ex 
ipsa Dei vita"  Harless, indeed, argues that the life of regenera- 
tion is not here referred to, since what is in question is not the 
opposition of the heathen to Christianity, but to God ; so that {wi 
T. ®eov is to be compared to John i. 3, where the Adyos is said to be 
(from the beginning) the (wj and $às of the world, and thus there 
was an original fellowship of man with God. So in part many 
expositors, regarding the perfect participles as indicating “gentes 
ante defectionem suam a fide patrum, imo potius ante lapsum 
Adami, fuisse participes lucis et viae,” Bengel. But St. Paul is 
here speaking of the contemporary heathen in contrast to those 
who had become Christians (ver. 17) ; and it is hard to think that if 
he meant to refer to this original divine life in man, he would not 
have expressed himself more fully and precisely. The idea is one 
which he nowhere states explicitly, and it is by no means involved 
of necessity in the tense of the participles, which is sufficiently 
explained as expressing a state. Indeed, the aorist áryAAorpusÓévres 
would more suitably suggest the idea of a time when they were not 
so; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 10, of oix NAenuevor viv 0$ éAeyfévres. And how 
can we think the Gentiles as at a prehistoric time rj dtavoig not 
eoxorwpévor ? 

eà Thy dyvouar Thy odcay Ev arois Bid Thy rópeci Tis kapb(as 
aórüv, The cause of their alienation from the Divine life is their 
ignorance, and this again results from their hardness of heart. 
Most expositors regard &d . . . du as co-ordinate, some con- 
necting both clauses with dznAA. only (Origen, Alford, Eadie, 
Ellicott), others with both participles (Bengel, Harless, Olsh. De 
Wette). Bengel, followed by Olsh. and De Wette, refers 5:4 rv 
äyv. to dax. and da rijv m. to dnmAA. But this is rather too artificial 
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for a letter. Nor does it yield a satisfactory sense ; for dyvota is not 
the cause of the darkness, but its effect. De Wette evades this by 
saying that dyvora refers to speculative knowledge, éoxor. to practi- 
cal. But there is no sufficient ground for this. The substantive 
dyvoia does not elsewhere occur in St. Paul's Epistles (it is in his 
speech, Acts xvii. 3o, “the times of this ignorance »; and in 
I Pet. i. 14, besides Acts iii. 17); but the verb is of frequent 
occurrence, and always of ignorance only, not of the absence of a 
higher faculty of knowledge. Such ignorance was not inaccessible 
to light, as is shown by the instances of the converted Gentiles ; but 
so far as it was due to the hardness of their hearts, it was culp- 
able. It is only by the subordination of the latter clause to the 
former that the use of rjv otcay év abrois instead of the simple 
avrüv finds a satisfactory explanation. Compare Rom. i. 18-33. 
Ellicott, following Harless, explains these words as pointing out 
the indwelling deep-seated nature of the dyvow, and forming a 
sort of parallelism to ris xapdias avràv, and so, as Harless adds, 
opposed to mere external occasions. But there is nothing of this 
in the context, nor in the words odoar év avrois. The ignorance 
must be in them ; and, unless we take the connexion as above 
(with Meyer), the words express nothing more than abróv, 

vopocis is “hardness,” not “blindness,” as most of the ancient 
versions interpret. Indeed, it is so explained also by Suidas and 
Hesychius, as if derived from an adjective wwpds, “blind”; which 
seems, however, to be only an invention of the grammarians 
(perhaps from confusion with wnpös, with which it is often 
confounded by copyists) It is really derived (through mwpów) 
from rüpos, which originally meant “tufa,” and then “callus,” a 
callosity or hardening of the skin. (It is also used by medical 
writers of the “callus” formed at the end of fractured bones, and 
of “chalkstones” in the joints.) Hence, from the insensibility of 
the parts covered with hard skin, the verb means to make dull Or 
insensible. It is thus correctly explained by Theodoret, möpwory 
TY coxdrqy dvaA yyoiay Myec Kal yàp ai TQ Owparı éyywopevas 
Fupures ovdeniav alobyow Exovor. Cicero frequently uses “ cal- 
lum” in a similar figurative sense, e.g. "ipse labor quasi callum 
quoddam obducit dolori," Tusce. Disp. ii. 15. 

19. otrwes, “quippe qui,” “ being persons who.” ám ynxéres, 
“being past feeling," a word appropriate to the figure in rwpwors ; 
it properly means to give over feeling pain, and is used by 
Thucydides with an accusative of the thing, draAyotvres ra tia, 
ii. 61; hence it comes to mean “to be without feeling." The AV. 
* past feeling" expresses the sense very accurately. Polybius, 
however, has the expression dwadyoivres rats ¿riou and, indeed, 
elsewhere uses the verb in the sense "giving up," as Hesychius 
interprets, pyxér: ÜéXovres woveiv. This may be “giving up in 
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despair,” as in i. 58 of the Romans and Carthaginians, xápvovres 
Wn rois Tóvow Oia rjv cuvéyeay rv kwðúvwv, eis TéAos dirjA-yovv. 
Hence some commentators have adopted *''desperantes" here, 
which is the rendering of the Vulgate. Bengel cites from Cicero 
(Epp. ad famil. ii. 16) what looks like a paraphrase of the word: 
“diuturna desperatione serum obduruisse animum ad dolorem 
novum." “ Dolor, says Bengel, “ urget ad medicinam : dolore autem 
amisso, non modo spes sed etiam studium et cogitatio rerum 
bonarum amittitur, ut homo sit excors, effrons, exspes.” Theophy- 
lact gives a similar interpretation : xareppaGupyxores, xai un ÓéAovres 
Kapely POS THV eUpeciv TOU KaAov, Kai dvalyırus Öaredivres. The 
reading of D G is danAm«dres (d$- G); but evidence for the 
textual reading is predominant, and, moreover, därnAmıxöres would 
give a very poor sense. Jerome appears to regard “ desperantes " 
of the old Latin as an incorrect rendering of amnArwöres, for 
which he suggests “indolentes sive indolorios.” But he did not 
alter the text of the translation. Probably the other versions 
which express the same meaning had not a different reading ; and, 
on the other hand, the reading of D G may have arisen either from 
the influence of the versions or as a gloss. 

éavroós. What is ascribed in Rom. i 24 to God is ascribed 
here to themselves, in accordance with the hortatory purpose of 
the present passage, so as to fix attention on the part which they 
themselves had in the result. 

doeAyhs and dodAyeıa were used by earlier writers (Plato, 
Isaeus, Dem.) in the sense of “insolent, insolence, outrageous ” ; 
Later writers apply them in the sense “lasciviousness.” The 
substantive has that meaning in 2 Cor. xii 21; Gal v. 19; 
2 Pet. ii. 7, 18; Rom. xiii. 13. In Mark vii. 22; Jude 4; 1 Pet. 
iv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 2, the meaning is less clearly defined. In the 
LXX it occurs only Wisd. xiv. 22 and 2 Macc. ii. 26. The 
derivation is probably from oéAyw, a form of Aye. 

els dpyaciav áxaÜapoias wdons. épyacia suggests the idea that 
they made a business of dxa@apoia. So Chrysostom: où wapame- 
cóvres, oiv, zpaprov, ÀN eipyalovro avrà ra Sewd, xai pererp ro 
mpaypare &xexpnvro. It is not, however, to be understood of literal 
trading in impurity which could not be asserted with such 
generality of the Gentiles. Compare Luke xii. 58, & rjj ö6@ dos 
épyaciay, “give diligence”: see note ad loc. 

dv wieovegig. mAeovefia originally meant (like «A«eovéxrys, 
mAecovexteiv) only advantage over another, for example, superiority 
in battle, hence it passed to the idea of unfair advantage, and then 
to that of the desire to take unfair advantage, ' covetousness.” 
The verb occurs five times in 2 Cor. in the sense “ take advantage 
of" The substantive mÀeovéxrys is found (besides Eph. v. 5) in 
I Cor. v. 10, 11, vi. 16. zieove£ia occurs in all ten times in N.T. 
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In Luke xii. 15 it is clearly * covetousness," and so in 2 Cor. ix. 5; 
ı Thess. ii. s. But all three words are so fiequently associated 
with words relating to sins of the flesh, that many expositors, 
ancient and modern, have assigned to them some such special 
signification. Thus vA«eovéxrgs, 1 Cor. v. 10, 11; wAcovegia, Col. 
il. 5, woepveiav, dxaGapoiav, mdÜos, émÜvp/iav xaxıy, Kal Tv 
wAeovefiav, Sis eoriv eidwAoAarpeia : besides the present passage 
and Eph. v. 3, waca dxafapoia f) wAcovefia, cf. also v. 5. In 
2 Pet. ii. 14, xapdiav yeyupvacpévyv wieovegias &xyovres, “ covetous- 
ness" does not suit the connexion as well as some more general 
term. But the most striking passage is 1 Thess. iv. 6, ro un 
vrepßaivew xal wAcoverreiv dv TQ mpayparı Tov ddeAgov avrov, where 
the verb is undoubtedly applied to adultery, viewed as an injustice 
to one's neighbour. And this suggests that possibly in Mark vii. 
21, where the right order is xAozai, $óvot, potxeiar, mAecovefiaı, there 
is a similiar idea. In Rom. i. 29 also, something grosser than covet- 
ousness seems to be intended. In Polycarp, Zi. vi., which exists 
only in the Latin, “avaritia” undoubtedly represents the original 
wAecovefia. Polycarp is lamenting the sin of Valens, and says: 
“moneo itaque vos ut abstineatis ab avaritia, et sitis casti et 
veraces," and a little after: “si quis non abstinuerit se ab avaritia, 
ab idololatria coinquinabitur ; et tanquam inter gentes judicabitur." 
In the present passage Theodoret says the word is used for 
äperpia: "llácav dpapriav roApaot, vrip kópov TQ Owd$Üapuévo 
Karaxpı@pevor Piw mAcovefiav yap rijv dpyerpiay éxdXeoe.” The asso- 
ciation with idolatry in Eph. v. 5 and Col. iii. 5 favours the same 
view. Hammond on Rom. i. 29 has a learned note in support of 
this signification of wAcovefia, which, however, he pushes too far. 
Of course it is not alleged that the word of itself had this special 
sense, but that it was with some degree of euphemism so applied, 
and in such a connexion as the present would be so understood. 

It is alleged, on the other side, that covetousness and impurity 
are named together as the two leading sins of the Gentile world ; 
that they even proceed from the same source ; that covetousness 
especially is idolatry, as being the worship of Mammon. 

Covetousness was not a peculiarly Gentile sin. The Pharisees 
were covetous (fiAdpyvpo:). Our Lord warns His own disciples 
against wAcovefia, in the sense of covetousness, in Luke xii. 15 
above referred to. And the form of the warning there shows that 
covetousness and impurity were not on the same level in respect of 
grossness. This may also be inferred from St. Paul's ô xAérrwy 
pyrén kAerréro, Can we conceive him saying ô potyevow pyxére 
poxxevéro ? 

That covetousness and impurity proceed from the same source, 
and that “the fierce longing of the creature which has turned from 
God to fill itself with the lower things of sense” (Trench, Sys., after 
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Bengel) is psychologically false. Lust and impurity are excesses 
of a purely animal and bodily passion ; covetousness is a secondary 
desire, seeking as an end in itself that which was originally desired 
only as a means. 

The explanation of ver. 5 by the observation that the covetous 
serve Mammon, not God, is due to Theodoret, who derives it from 
Matt. vi 24. But that passage does not make it probable that the 
covetous man would be called an idolator without some explanation 
added. St. Paul himself speaks of persons who serve, not the Lord 
Christ, but their own belly (Rom. xvi. 18), and of others “ whose 
god is their belly”; yet he probably would not call them, without 
qualification, “idolators.” Indeed, other Greek commentators 
devised various explanations. Chrysostom, for instance, as one 
explanation, suggests that the covetous man treats his gold as 
sacred, because he does not touch it. 

We may ask, further, why should covetousness be specified with 
impurity and filthy speaking as not to be even named? (Eph. v. 3). 
Impure words suggest impure thoughts, words about covetousness 
have no tendency to suggest covetous thoughts. It is said, indeed, 
that the 7 there between áxaÜapoía waoa and mAeovefia implies 
that the two words cannot refer to sins of the same kind ; but this 
argument seems to be answered by the immediately following pwpo- 
Aoyía f) ebrparedia. In ver. 5, also, we have mépvos 4 áxdÜapros 
$ vAeovékry. In the present passage we have, not xai mà., but 
ev mA. To take this as ev “ covetousness," or the like, after the 
strong words that have preceded, would be an incredible weakening 
of the charge. 

20. ûpeis dd od odrws Euddere róv Xpioröv. “But ye, not so 
did ye learn Christ.” Beza, followed by Braune, places a stop 
after ovrws, “But not so ye. Ye have learned Christ.” This, how- 
ever, makes the second clause too abrupt. We should expect tpets 
to be repeated, or dAAd inserted, as in Luke xxii. 26, peis dé odx 
obrws* GAN’ ô peilwv èv ipiv, kx.r.X.. Besides, the connexion with ver. 21 
is impaired, “ ye learned Christ " is first stated absolutely, and then 
with a qualification. 

obx ovrws, a litotes; cf. Deut. xviii. 14. &nadere, “ did learn,” 
viz. when they became Christians. This use of pav@dyw with an 
accus. of a person seems to be without parallel. The instance 
cited by Raphelius from Xenophon, iva GAAyAovs páÜowv. ómócot 
cinoay, is clearly not parallel, the object of the verb there being 
ómóco, «.7.A. Hence the ancients and many moderns have taken 
Xptoröv as = “ doctrinam Christi,” which is feeble and unsupported. 
Others, as Rückert and Harless, understand éudÓere as “ learned 
to know,” viz. “ what He is and what He desires.” But the key 
to the expression is supplied by the passages which speak of 
“preaching Christ,” Gal i 16; 1 Cor. i 23; 2 Cor. i. 19; 
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Phil i 15; indeed the following verse (21) speaks of “ hearing 
Him." As Christ was the content of the preaching, He might 
properly be said to be learned. So Phil. iii. 10, ro? yvàva« atrov. 
Col. ii. 6, wapeAdBere róv Xp., is similar. 

21. elye, “tum certe si" see on iii 2. Here also the 
conjunction is unfavourable to the view that St. Paul is addressing 
those whom he had himself instructed. — avróv with emphasis 
placed first, “if Him, indeed, ye heard." év avro, not “ by Him,” 
as AV., a construction not admissible with a personal author, 
nor “illius nomine, quod ad illum attinet" (Bengel) But as those 
who believe are said to be éy Xpiorq, so here they are said to have 
been taught in Him, ĉe. as in fellowship with Him. There is a 
progress, as Meyer observes, from the first announcement of the 
gospel (#xovcare) to the further instruction which then as converts 
they would have received (év atr@ ¢55.), both being included 
in éudÜere róv Xpwrróv. John x. 27 is not parallel, since dxovew in 
the sense “hearken to” would take the genitive. 

Kadus dorıw Antec dy TG 'Ioo?. The AV. “as the truth is in 
‘esus” is incompatible with the absence of the article, but admits 
X being understood in the true sense of the Greek, which is not 

he case with the form in which the words are so often quoted, 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus," which would be rjv dAndeav xafós 
COTW, x.r.A. Nor do the words mean, as Jerome interprets: 
"quomodo est veritas in Jesu, sic erit in vobis qui didicistis 
Christum,"—an interpretation which is followed by Estius and 
many others, and which makes Jesus be set forth as the pattern 
of truth, z.e. holiness. In addition to the difficulty of so under- 
standing dA:50«a, this supposes ópás to be emphatic, which its 
position forbids; the antithesis would also require that & ro 
Inoov should come after xadws. Moreover, any interpretation 
which makes äroderdaı depend on eöWaxßyre is open to the 
objection that in that case tas is superfluous. Ellicott, who adopts 
this construction, suggests that tas is introduced to mark their 
coutrast, not only with other Gentiles, but with their own former 
stave as implied in rjv wporepav dvactpop7v. But it is not clear 
how $uás can mark such a contrast Nor is ediö. suitable to 
dvayevtoGa. It seems better to take åroĝérða: pâs as the subject 
of we clause, áXxÜe«a being understood in the sense “true 
teachuug,” opposed to årárņ. Compare the use of aAnfea in 
John ui. 21, “he that doeth the truth,” and here, ver. 24. The 
sense will then be, “as is right teaching in Jesus: that ye put off.” 
The cuange from Xpirróv to 'Iyeo is appropriate. Their introduc- 
tion to Christianity or to the roàírea of Israel instructed them in 
the hope centred in the Messiah as a Redeemer. But when 
obedience to the practical teaching of a historical person is referred 
to, the historical name is used. 
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A very different view of the construction is taken by Credner, 
v. Soden, and Westcott and Hort mg., viz. that Xpwrrós is the 
subject of &orıw, in which case áAy0e«a may be either nom. 
(Credner, Soden) or dative (WH. mg.) Soden remarks that 
considering the emphatic repetition of aéróv, êv abro, which takes 
up röv Xp. from the clause with ovrws, the subject of this clause 
can only be Christ, viz. “as He is truth in Jesus,” so that the 
thought is that they must not only believe in a Christ, but 
recognise Him in Jesus ; and if they are to live in truth in Christ, 
they must live in Jesus. The thought is parallel to Heb. xiii. 18. 
The dative dAnfeia, as in WH. mg., seems preferable, “have been 
taught in Him, as He is in truth, in Jesus.” On dA$6«ig in this 
sense, comp. Phil. i. 18, eire rpodace eire aAndeia. 

22. änoßdodaı, a figure from putting off clothes = drerdvoauevon, 
Col. iii. 9, as evöveacdaı from putting them on. The frequency of 
the figure in Greek writers puts out of the question any reference 
to change of dress in baptism (Grotius). 

It is rightly rendered in the Vulg. “deponere,” not ‘ deposu- 
isse," which would require the perfect inf. The aorist expresses 
the singleness of the act, whereas ávaveotaÓa« expresses a continu- 
ing process! The infih. is not for the imperative (as in Phil. 
iii. 16), which is inconsistent with ügas. 

xarà Thy mporépay dvacrpogyy. ‘As concerns your former 
manner of life," defining the particular respect in which the old 
man was to be put off. dvacrpody in this sense belongs to later 
Greek. The word originally meant a turning back, thence dwell- 
ing in a place; hence Aeschylus uses it of a “haunt.” We find it 
in Polybius in the sense of “behaviour.” xara re Tiv Aouryv 
dvacrpodijv xai ras mpafes redaynarpevos vmép Thv uiv (iv. 82. 
1); so also Epict. i. 9. 5. In the Sept. it occurs only in the 
Apocrypha, Tobit iv. 19 ; 2 Macc. v. 8; both times in this sense. 

roy maudy dvOpwrov. The yù oaprızus of Rom. vii. 14; éyó 
oapf, íb. 18, opposed to dvÓpwros ô xarà @eov xrwÜes. The 
adoption of the expression the old and the new avÓperos, indicates 
that the change affects, not some particulars only, but the whole : 
personality or éyo. 

tov Gepépevoy. “Which waxeth corrupt" This supplies a 
motive for the putting off. The present tense indicates a process 
that is going on. Compare Rom. viii. 21, “bondage of $6opá." 
Meyer thinks the reference is to eternal destruction, the present 
expressing either the future vividly conceived as perfect, or rather 
what already exists in tendency, “qui tendit ad exitium," Grot. 


1 ** Except after verbs of saying, thinking, etc., the aorist in the infinitive has 
no preterite signification, and differs from the present only in this, that it 
expresses a single transient action ; and even this bye-signification often falls 
away. — e : 
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His reason is that the moral corruption of the old man is already 
existing, not “becoming.” But though the corruption exists it is 
progressive. The tendency to perdition is expressed by St. Paul 
elsewhere by the term droAAvuevov xarà ras émiÜvjias THs drarms. 
Mark the contrast with dAn@eias, ver. 24; THs amdrys, not as in 
AV. a genitive of quality, but a subjective genitive, drarn being 
almost personified, not, indeed, by the article alone, but by the 
attributing to it of ewidupiar. It is the deceitful power of sin. Cf. 
darn THs duaprias, Heb. iii. 13, and Rom. vii. 11, 7 dpapria 
dfamrárgoé pe. Hence the Erıdyupiaı derive their power 7 dpapria 
.. . Kareipydcato 1ücay ériüvpiav, 10. 8. It is quite against N.T. 
usage to understand drarn here as “error.” Compare drdrn roi 
vÀovrov, Matt. xiii. 22; ar. ddırias, 2 Thess. ii. 10. 

xará, “in accordance with,” z.e. as their nature implies. 

28. dvaveotoGar. Passive, not middle, for the middle of this 
verb is always used transitively, in an active signification. Nor 
would it be Pauline to represent the renewal as springing from the 
man himself. Compare also avaxavovpevoy, Col. iii. 10. 

It may be questioned whether ava- here implies restoration to 
a former state, as is generally assumed. In classical writers 
avavyeorodaı means “to restore” ; but then the object expresses the 
original state, etc., which is thus brought into force or existence 
again, dv. dpxous, dua, etc. That is not the sense here, or in 
Col. iii 10, of dvaxawotofa, Here the object is üpäs, and the 
meaning is, not that ye are to be brought out of a state of sus- 
pended existence, but that ye are to be changed so as to become veoi. 
What dva- implies, therefore, is simply change, and the meaning of 
the verb is to be illustrated by that of similar compounds of verbs 
derived from adjectives, where these adjectives would express the 
result of the action of the verbs. Such are: ävırow, “to equalise ” ; 
dvarAnpow, “to fill"; ávaxowow, “to communicate”; däyıepow, “ to 
consecrate,” i.e. to make iros, rAnpys, kowos, tepos. 

Té mveönarı ToU vods Spey. This is understood of the Holy 
Spirit by Oecumenius and Theophylact, followed by Fritzsche, 
Ellicott, and others (the genitive being thus possessive), the 
* (Divine) Spirit united with the human zvebpa, with which the vois 
as subject is endued, and of which it is the receptaculum.” But 
this would be entirely without parallel. 'The Holy Spirit is never 
called ro wvetua tywy Or Tov voos tov, nor, indeed, does it seem 
possible that it should be so designated. The spirit of the vot« of 
a man must be the man's spirit. #veüpa, in the sense of the Holy 
Spirit, is sometimes followed by a characterising genitive “of holi- 
ness," “of adoption,” or, again, “of Christ,” “of God”; never “ of 
us,” or “of you.” This interpretation is particularly out of place 
if avaveovodaı is taken as depending on &öldax@yre. Bengel’s in- 
terpretation is doubtless the correct one, "spiritus est intimum 
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A very different view of the construction is taken by Credner, 
v. Soden, and Westcott and Hort mg., viz. that Xpiords is the 
subject of dorw, in which case dAxÜ«a may be either nom. 
(Credner, Soden) or dative (WH. mg.) Soden remarks that 
considering the emphatic repetition of atvroy, ev abro, which takes 
up röv Xp. from the clause with oürws, the subject of this clause 
can only be Christ, viz. “as He is truth in Jesus,” so that the 
thought is that they must not only believe in a Christ, but 
recognise Him in Jesus ; and if they are to live in truth in Christ, 
they must live in Jesus. The thought is parallel to Heb. xiii. 18. 
The dative dAnBeig, as in WH. mg., seems preferable, ‘have been 
taught in Him, as He is in truth, in Jesus." On aAnfeig in this 
sense, comp. Phil. i. 18, eire mpopdoe eire dAnPeig, 

22. Amoßdodaı, a figure from putting off clothes = dwexdvodpevor, 
Col. iii. 9, as evövoacdaı from putting them on. The frequency of 
the figure in Greek writers puts out of the question any reference 
to change of dress in baptism (Grotius). 

It is rightly rendered in the Vulg. * deponere," not “ deposu- 
isse,” which would require the perfect inf. The aorist expresses 
the singleness of the act, whereas äyaveovadnı expresses a continu- 
ing process! The infin. is not for the imperative (as in Phil. 
iii. 16), which is inconsistent with ius. 

xarà thy mporépav dvactpogyy.  ' As concerns your former 
manner of life," defining the particular respect in which the old 
man was to be put off. dvacrpodpy in this sense belongs to later 
Greek. The word originally meant a turning back, thence dwell- 
ing in a place; hence Aeschylus uses it of a “haunt.” We find it 
in Polybius in the sense of “ behaviour." xard re Tiv omiy 
dvactpopyv kal ras mpafes reÜavpaopévos vmép riv NAıciav (iv. 82. 
1); so also Epict. i. 9. 5. In the Sept. it occurs only in the 
Apocrypha, Tobit iv. 19 ; 2 Macc. v. 8; both times in this sense. 

Tov malawv aydpwrov. The yò sapxıxos of Rom, vii. 14 ; eye 
gdp, ib. 18, opposed to dvÓpwmos ô xarà O«óv xrıodes. The 
adoption of the expression the old and the new ay@pwros, indicates 
that the change affects, not some particulars only, but the whole 
personality or éyo. | 

tov $Beipöpevo. “Which waxeth corrupt." This supplies a 
motive for the putting off. The present tense indicates a process 
that is going on. Compare Rom. viii. 21, “bondage of $6opd." 
Meyer thinks the reference is to eternal destruction, the present 
expressing either the future vividly conceived as perfect, or rather 
what already exists in tendency, “qui tendit ad exitium,” Grot. 


1 ** Except after verbs of saying, thinking, etc., the aorist in the infinitive has 
no preterite signification, and differs from the present only in this, that it 
expresses a single transient action ; and even this bye-signification often falls 
away." —Madvig. 
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xeipas Xupis ópyTis Kat Sao pav, the added words do not define 
the ócworgs. The hands are dovo when not unfitted to be lifted 
up in prayer. Nor i is the use of öcıos with apxıepevs, Heb. vii. 26, 
at all peculiar. dovos occurs thrice in the Acts in quotations from 
the O.T. which do not concern St. Paul's usage. Here, as in 
Luke i. 75 and Wisd. ix. 5, the words seem used in a way which 
had become familiar as a summary of human virtue. The sugges- 
tion that daaocvry is in contrast to wAecovefia, and öcıworns to 
»xadapoia (Olsh. Alf. Ell), has against it, not only the distance 
from ver. 19, and the é there (not xai), but also the fact that these 
are not the proper opposites. The opposite of axad. is not dcvwrns 
out dyvorys ; and dixacoovvy is very much more than the opposite 
of wAcoyefia i in any sense of that word. 

rijs aAndeias. D! G, It., Cypr. Hil. read xai aArdeig. 

25-33. Warning against special sins. 

25. A) dämoßduevor TÒ Weübos. There is no need to render 
‘having put away," which would seem to imply a separation in 
ume between the two actions. The aorist suits the Greek idiom, 
as falsehood is to be put away once for all; but “ putting away” 
vgrees better with the English. 

yevdos, “falsehood,” is, of course, suggested by dA76aa ; it is 
more general than “lying,” which is mentioned immediately after as 
the most obvious example of it. So Col. iii. 8, un Yevderde. But ro 
yewdos is falsehood in all its forms; cf. Rom. i. 25; Rev. xxii. 15. 

perá is more forcible than «pós (Zech. viii, 16), implying “in 
your mutual intercourse." 

öre dauev à Nav pén. Chrysostom carries out the figure ina 
striking manner, e.g. if the eye sees a serpent, does it deceive the 
foot? if the tongue tastes what is bitter, does it deceive the 
stomach? etc. This is passable in a homily, but in the text the 
argument is not at all founded on the figure, but on the fact that 
we are members of the body of Christ: “est enim monstrum si 
membra inter se non consentiant, imo se fraudulenter inter se 
agant," Calvin; cf. Rom. xii, 5, 16 ôè xab’ els dAAsAuv udAn. As 
each member belongs to the rest, they may be called members 
one of the other. Comp. I Cor. xii. 15. 

26. ópyi[ecÓe kai p) dpaprdvere. These words are a quotation 
from Ps. iv. 5 (EV. 4), LXX., “Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
But expositors so diverse in their views as Hitzig and Delitzsch 
agree with the rendering of the LXX. "The Hebrew verb primarily 
means “to tremble,” and unless it were followed by “before me,” 
or the like, could not mean definitely “stand in awe." It occurs 
in Prov. xxix. 9 and Isa. xxviii. 21 in the sense “to be angry." 
It is, however, superfluous, as far as the present passage is con- 
cerned, to inquire what the meaning of the original is. St. Paul 
is not arguing from the words, but adopting them as well known, 
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A very different view of the construction is taken by Credner, 
v. Soden, and Westcott and Hort mg. viz. that Xpiords is the 
subject of éorw, in which case dAn7dea may be either nom. 
(Credner, Soden) or dative (WH. mg.). Soden remarks that 
considering the emphatic repetition of adrov, ev abro, which takes 
up röv Xp. from the clause with oŭrws, the subject of this clause 
can only be Christ, viz. “as He is truth in Jesus,” so that the 
thought is that they must not only believe in a Christ, but 
recognise Him in Jesus ; and if they are to live in truth in Christ, 
they must live in Jesus. The thought is parallel to Heb. xiii. 18. 
The dative dAndeia, as in WH. mg., seems preferable, “have been 
taught in Him, as He is in truth, in Jesus." On aAndeig in this 
sense, comp. Phil. i. 18, eire mpodaceı eire An Geta. 

22. Amoßdodaı, a figure from putting off clothes = drexdvadpevor, 
Col. iii. 9, as evöveacdaı from putting them on. The frequency of 
the figure in Greek writers puts out of the question any reference 
to change of dress in baptism (Grotius). 

It is rightly rendered in the Vulg. “deponere,” not “ deposu- 
isse," which would require the perfect inf. The aorist expresses 
the singleness of the act, whereas ávaveotafa. expresses a continu- 
ing process! The infin. is not for the imperative (as in Phil. 
iii. 16), which is inconsistent with tas. 

xarà thy mpotépay dvacrpogyy. “As concerns your former 
manner of life," defining the particular respect in which the old 
man was to be put off.  dvacrpod»j in this sense belongs to later 
Greek. The word originally meant a turning back, thence dwell- 
ing in a place; hence Aeschylus uses it of a “haunt.” We find it 
in Polybius in the sense of * behaviour." xard re mv Aovmyw 
dvactpopiv xal tas Tpd£es reÜavpacpévos trip riv "Aur (iv. 82. 
1); so also Epict. i. 9. 5. In the Sept. it occurs only in the 
Apocrypha, Tobit iv. 19 ; 2 Macc. v. 8; both times in this sense. 

Tov malawv avOpwrov. The yù capkwos of Rom. vii. 14; eye 
gdp, 1b. 18, opposed to dvÓpemos ó xarà @eov xrıodes. The 
adoption of the expression the old and the new avÓpwros, indicates 
that the change affects, not some particulars only, but the whole 
personality or &yw. 

röv $erpöneror. “Which waxeth corrupt" This supplies a 
motive for the putting off. The present tense indicates a process 
that is going on. Compare Rom. viii. 21, bondage of $60opd." 
Meyer thinks the reference is to eternal destruction, the present 
expressing either the future vividly conceived as perfect, or rather 
what already exists in tendency, “qui tendit ad exitium,” Grot. 


1 ** Except after verbs of saying, thinking, etc., the aorist in the infinitive has 
no preterite signification, and differs from the present only in this, that it 
expresses a single transient action ; and even this bye-signification often falls 
away.” —Madvig. 
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observes, “let the day of your anger be the day of your recon- 
ciliation,” for the new day began at sunset. The Pythagoreans, 
as Plutarch informs us, observed the same rule, eimore mpooaxdeiev 
eis Aosdopias ùr ópyjs, piv 7) rv Tjuov Siva, ras defias eu BdAAovres 
dAAnyAoıs kai doracduevot dieAvorro (Plut. De Am. Frat. 488 B). 
Eadie quotes a quaint comment from Fuller, *Let us take the 
apostle's meaning rather than his words—with all possible speed 
to depose our passion, not understanding him so literally that we 
may take leave to be angry till sunset, then might our wrat. 
lengthen with the days; and men in Greenland, where days last 
above a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope of revenge." 

27. pnde Bidore römov rô SiaBddAw. The Rec. has pre, with 
most cursives ; all the uncials apparently have 459€. pyre would 
imply that St. Paul might have said pyre... pre, but wrote 
py in the first clause, because not then thinking of the second. 
Such a usage, pý . . - pyre, is so rare in classical authors that 
some scholars have denied its existence, and it is not elsewhere 
found in St. Paul The distinction between pyre... pyre and 
pndé . . . pydé, according to Hermann and others, is that the 
former divide a single negation into parts which are mutually 
exclusive; and neither negation gives a complete whole; thus 
corresponding to “neither . . . neither.” Comp. Matt. vi 26, 
ov oreipovow où? OepiLovow ovdé avváyovsw, “they sow not, and 
they reap not, and gather not"; Matt. xii 32, ovre dv rovro TQ 
aiave ovre dv ra neAkovrı, “neither in this world nor in the future,” 
these being the two divisions of oix dpeOjerat, 

didore roo, i.e. room to act, since indulgence in angry feelings 
leads to hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. - Comp. Rom. 
xii. 19, óóre rórov TH Spyp. 

T9 SiaBorAw. 6 dodos is used by St. Paul only in this and 
the Pastorals. Erasmus, Luther, and others understand the word 
here as simply “calumniator,” and so the Syriac. But elsewhere 
in N.T. ô da¢B8oA0s always means “the devil.” In ı Tim. iii, 11; 
2 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. ii. 3, the word is used as an adjective. 

28. 6 xddérrrev pyrén: xdewrérw. Not “qui furabatur,” as Vulg., 
an attempt to soften the proper force of the word. Jerome miti- 
gates the word in a different way, interpreting it of everything 
“quod alterius damno quaeritur,” and favours the application to 
the * furtum spirituale" of the false prophets. The present parti- 
ciple seems intermediate between 6 xAéjas and 6 xAérrys. 

paddov Bé komáre, rather, on the contrary, let him labour, 
dpyalópevos ais [idiats] xepotv tó dya0óv. 

There is a considerable variety of reading here— 
rais lölaıs xepoly rò dyabdy, N" A DG, Vulg. Clarom. Goth. Arm, 


rais xepoly rò dyad», N*B, Amiat., Ambrosiaster. ~ 
vd dyal» rais ibas xepolv, K 10 mss., Theodoret. 
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7d &yaddv rais xepeiv, L most mss., Chrys. Theoph. Oecum. 

The chief question is as to the genuineness of (diats. On the one hand, it is 
suggested that it may have been intentionally omitted because its force wai 
not perceived, and so it was thought to be superfluous ; on the other hand, 
that it may be an interpolation from 1 Cor. iv. 12. Against the former 
suggestion is the circumstance that in the passage in Cor., where the word 
might with even more reason be thought superfluous, no copyist has omitted 
it The insertion, on the other hand, was very natural. The case of ri 
dya0ör is very different. The variation in its position is, indeed, suspicious, 
and a nearer definition of épyajóuero: might have seemed necessary (since, as 
Chrys. observes, ó xAéwrwy épydtera:, dA\d xaxór), and Gal. vi. 10 would then 
suggest 2 dya0óv ; but the only authority for its omission is Tertullian (es. 
Carn. 45). 


tò dyaÓóv. “ Antitheton ad furtum prius manu piceata male 
commissum," Bengel. 

iva éxņ peradödvaı T xpeiav Exorrı. The motive here alleged 
is striking and characteristic, although surely we cannot say, with 
Olshausen and Ellicott, that this is the true specific object of all 
Christian labour; unless by “Christian labour” is meant labour 
over and above what is necessary for the labourer’s own subsistence. 
That, by the law of nature, is the first object, unless we include 
with it the support of his own family. 

Schoettgen infers from this clause that there were some who 
thought their thefts might be atoned for by almsgiving; and he 
quotes passages from Jewish writers which refer to such a delu- 
sion (Yalkut Rubeni, f. 110. 4; Vayyiqra Rabba, f. 147. ı). Not, 
indeed, that there was any such “ Jewish opinion," as some writers 
assert. But the precept here is too general to be so understood, 
it simply (as Meyer remarks) opposes to unlawful taking, dutiful 

ving. 
" 29. mäs Aóyos campds dx Tod cróparos pôv ph exmopeudodu, 
The negative belongs to the verb; cf. Rom. iii. 20; Gal. ii. 16, 
ov BuateDrjaeras waoa cáp: 1 Cor. i. 29, Grws un kavyja grat raca 
cápf. The expression is quite logical; whereas in English, if we 
say “all flesh shall not be justified," the negative really belongs to 
“all,” not to the verb. 

campos is primarily “rotten, diseased,” hence in classical writers 
“ disgusting." In the N.T. it is used of a “worthless” tree, Matt. 
vii. 17, xil. 33; fish, Matt. xiii. 48. It is clear, therefore, that the 
word does not of itself mean “filthy,” and Chrys. interprets it as 
meaning ô py rijv iew xpeiav mAmpot (Hom. iv. on Tim.), and 
Theodoret makes it include aicypodcyia, Aodopia, cvxodavria, 
BrAacdypia, YevdoAoyia, kai rà Toiros mporópora, With this we 
might compare wav fjya apyóv, Matt. xii 36. But although 
campos, used of material things, may mean simply what is only fit 
to be thrown away, just as “rotten” is colloquially used by English 
schoolboys, it may be questioned whether in connexion with 
Aoyos it must not have a more specific meaning, something, 
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perhaps, like our word “foul” used of language, including, like it, 
not merely "filthy," but scurrilous language. So Arrian opposes 
campo Adyor to kopyor (Diss. Epict. iii. 16, p. 298, ap. Kypke) 
ala el tis ayabos mpös oixodopny THs xpeias. For xpeias there 
is a remarkable variant, riorews, in D* G, Vulg-Clem. (but Amiat. 
has xpeias) Goth. Jerome expressly says: “ pro eo quod nos 
posuimus ad aedificationem opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur 
Graece Tys xpeas, in Latinis codicibus propter euphoniam mutavit 
interpres et posuit ad aedificationem fidei." 


xpelas is the reading of N A BK LP and nearly all mss. and versions. 
It is somewhat curious that in Rom. xii. 13, D* G substitute p»elas for 


xpelaıs. 


eis olkoBopdy Tis xpetas, by no means for eis xp. ris olx., as 

AV. xpeias is the objective genitive; the actual “need " 
* occasion " is that which is to be affected by the edifying influence 
of the discourse. In Acts vi 3 the word seems to mean “ occa- 
sion” or “matter in hand” (“whom we may set over this yp. D) 
Field aptly cites Plutarch, Vit. Perici. viii., pnd f ppa pydev éxreceiv 
dkovros avro) mpos THY mporxeinevnv xpeiav ávápp.oc roy. Thus the 
sense is “for the improvement of the occasion." So in substance 
Theophylact : ómep oixodonei Tov wAnotoy dvayKaior by TÑ wpoxeipéry 
xpeia, and Jerome: “juxta opportunitatem loci temporis et 
personae aedificare audientes.” Olshausen and Riickert take 
xpeia as abstract for concrete=those that have need, which would 
make ris xpeias superfluous. 

iva $9 xdpw Trois áxojovcw. “That it may give benefit to 
them that hear." 

69 xapw has been variously interpreted. Chrysostom somewhat 
strangely understands it to mean * make the hearer grateful," iva 
xapw coc elöj ó dxovwv, but adding as an alternative, č iva. Kexapırw- 
p.évovs atrovs ipyáa ro. Theodoret observes, xdpw Tiv Ovumdiav 
édkaAeae* Tovreoriv iva pav 9exrós rois dx. But edifying discourse 
cannot always be acceptable, nor should this be the object aimed 
at; nor, again, does ŝovu: xápw ever have this meaning. Said of 
persons, it means to grant a favour. But Plutarch has the phrase 
with reference to food given to invalids: ovdepiay 76óvgv ov06 xápw 
drrodiéwor, “it confers neither pleasure nor benefit" And in N.T. 
xápis is similarly used, as in 2 Cor. i. 15, “that ye might have a 
second x.” ; viii. 6, “that he would complete in you this x. also.” 
But as xdpıs has a specially spiritual meaning in the N.T. generally, 
there is no reason to deny such a reference here. 

80. kal ph Aumeite rò liveüpa TÒ "Aytov roô Oeo. The con- 
Pang ‚with the foregoing is well expressed by Theophylact: dar 

clays pa vampov xoi ávattov TOU xpıorıayov aróparos, oUk avOpwirov 
Wvamoas, GAAG TÒ wvetpa Tro) G«ov. The warning assumes the 
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indwelling of the Spirit, and vividly expresses the offence done to 
that Spirit by such sins of the tongue. Aquinas weakens it by 
referring it to grieving the Spirit of God in others. 

ev œ do$payio@nre. This supplies the ground of the motive. 
elra kat 4 mpooOynxy THs evepyecias, iva neiluy yévgrat N) Karıyyopia, 
Chrys. Some of the older as well as later commentators see in 
the words a suggestion that the Spirit may thus be led to depart, 
and the seal be lost. Had this been intended, pù rapofuvere would 
have been more suitable. But there is no suggestion of a possible 
departure of the Spirit; even the tense of éodpayioOnre, referring 
as it does to a sealing once for all, is against this. But it would 
be equally erroneous to say that the doctrine of “final persever- 
ance" is contained or implied. When a son is warned that if he 
acts in such and such a manner he will grieve his father, this does 
not suggest that his father may cast him off. 

eis ")uépav dwodutpdcews, #.¢. for, or with a view to, the day of 
complete redemption. On åroà. cf. i. 14. 

31. waoa mınpla, “every kind of bitterness,” the temper which 
cherishes resentful feelings. Aristotle defines the mıxpoć as “hard 
to be reconciled” (övoöuaAvro:), and retaining their anger for a 
long time. 

kat Qunös kai öpyh. These flow from the temper of rıxpla, pila 
Oyuov xai òpyğs mırpia, Chrys. Of these two, Ovyds expresses 
rather the temporary excitement of passion ; épyj, the more settled 
anger. Thus Greg. Naz. Carm. 34, Óvpós pév èrtre dÓÜpóos (émis 
$pevós, dpyn de Oupos Eupevov. Hence Ecclus. xlviii. ro, cordoat 
ópyijv mpò Îvpoù, before it bursts out. The Stoics defined 6upds as 
öpyn üpxopevn (Diog. Laert. vii. 114). 

Kai Kpavy) kai BAacdynpia, Chrysostom well observes: irmos 
yap torw dvaBarny $épov 7 xpavyy tiv ópyyv: cuprddioov tòv Urzov, 
Kai xaréotpepas tov dvaBdrnv. xpavyy leads to BAacdypia, which 
is clearly “ reviling,” not “ blasphemy.” 

adv wdéoy xaxia. Associated also in Col. iii. 8 with dépyj, 
0vuós, and BAacbnuia, to which is there added alexpoAoyía. It is 
not badness in general, but “malice,” “animi pravitas, quae 
humanitati et aequitati est opposita," So Suidas: 7 roð kaxócat 
Tov meAas amovön. It is the very opposite of what follows. 

32.-V. 2. Exhortation to be tender-hearted and forgiving, follow- 
ing as a pattern God's forgiveness in Christ. 

82. yiveode 86, “become, show yourselves.” Corresponding to 
apOyrw ap tov on the other side. xpnoroi, “kind.” This is the 
only place in the Epistles where the adjective occurs ; it is used of 
God in Luke vi. 35 ; so the substantive, ch. ii. 7 ; Tit. iii. 4, etc. 

edonkayyxvor, "tender-hearted," in this sense only in biblical 
and ecclesiastical writers. Hippocrates has it in the physical 
sense, “having healthy bowels,” Euripides uses the substantive 
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evorAayxvia in the sense “firmness of heart.” The adjective 
occurs in the same sense as here in the Prayer of Manasses, 7, 
and in Zest. X77 Patr., of God. Comp. the parallel Col. iii. 12, 
omAayxva oiKTippov. 

xapilópevo: éavroig = Col. iii 13. Origen presses éavrois as 
indicating that what was done to another was really done to them- 
selves, dia rò ovoowuous yas elvar; Meyer and Alford think it 
implies that the forgiveness they are to show to others has as its 
pattern that which was shown to them as a body in Christ, éavrois 
being thus emphatic. In Col iii 12, also, we have dveyópevot 
dAAnAWY xai xapılöpevor éavrois, and again, 1 Pet. iv. 8-10, rv eis 
éavroUs áydmwv &xtevn Exovres . . . pirddgevor eis dAAnkovus . . . els 
éavrois [7d xdpıopa] diakovoßvres. We are not justified in putting 
so much into the word as Meyer's explanation supposes ; but so 
much is true, that &avrois suggests, more than aAA gos, that they 
are addressed as members of one corporate body. This use of 
the word is quite classical. Demosthenes has fo/A«o2e ... 
wepuovres atrav muvdaveoda: (p. 43, 10). Comp. also Xen. Mem. iii, 
5. 16 (quoted by Lightfoot on Col), avri pév rot auvepyeiv éavrois 
Ta cv dépoyra, érgpeá(ovaw aAAsAots, kai POovotcw davrois uaAXov 
1) Tois dAAots avOpwrrots . . . xai poatpotyrat uàAXXov ovTw Kepdaivey 
ám aAAyAwr  cvvwdpedrowwres atrods. Also Dem. Mid. 101, p. 547. 

The Vulgate has erroneously “ donantes,” and Erasmus, “‘ lar- 
gientes,” but the following context shows that the word must 
mean “forgiving.” 

xaßüs xat, the same motive that is appealed to in the Parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant. 

ó Beös év Xpiorg. “In Christ,” not “for Christ's sake,” as AV., 
for which there is no justification. The sense is the same as in 
2 Cor. v. 19, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself." Not “per Christum" (Calvin), nor even pera rot xuvduvov 
Tov vioU aŭro? Kat THs obayns avrov (Theoph.), of which there is no 
hint in the &; but, as in the passage in 2 Cor., God manifesting 
Himself in, acting in (not “ through”), Christ. Hence in Col iii. 
13 it is 6 Kupios éyapioaro Univ. 


dyaploaro üpiv. The readings here and in ch. v. 2 vary between the 
second and the first person. 
In iv. 32 buiw is read by NAGP 37, Vulg. (Clem.) Goth. Sah. Boh. 
Eth. $4 by DKL 17, 47, both Syr. Arm. 
In v. 2 buds by NA BP 37, Sah. Eth. jyas by DGKL 17 47, Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm. 
Jb. ùu» by B 37, Sah. Eth. $uó» by NADGKLP 17 47, Vulg 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm. 
Or, to put it otherwise, we have— 
ha. in all three places, DKL 17 47, Syr. Arm. 
bu. in all three, Sah. Eth. 
ùp. da. Ha, NAP. 
10 
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dp. hu. hu.» N° Vulg. Goth. 
hu. by. Om, B. 
Critics differ in their judgment. Lachmann (judging in the absence of 

N) reads Au. in all three places. Tischendorf (8th ed.) and Tregelles EA 
op. du. hy. (Treg., however, in iv. 32, giving uiv a place in the margin). 
WH. (who place A. in the margin in the first and third places). So v. Soden 
and RV. (with Aa. in the mg. in the first place and úm. in the third). Alford, 
Ellicott, and Eadie prefer tu. hu. ju. The confusion of the two pronouns 
is very frequent. As far as documentary evidence is concerned, the reading 
adopted in RV. seems to have the advantage. The evidence for duör in the 
third place is comparatively small, and it is very natural that St. Paul, while 
using the second person in close connexion with the precepts xapıföperor, 
weprareire dv á*yámy, should pass from that to the more general statement in 
the first person. Indeed, it is perhaps not going too far to say that while 
“God forgave you," ‘‘ Christ loved you,” are perfectly natural, it would not 
seem so natural to say, ‘‘ Christ gave Himself for you," although the individual 
believer may say, '' He gave Himself for me," Gal. ii. 20. 

éxapicaro, “forgave,” as referring to a past historical fact. Note 
that in Col. iii. 13 it is 6 Kvpios, with 6 Xpurrós in some texts. 

V. 1. yiveode oöv pipnrai rod Oeo. “ Become therefore imitators 
of God." yiveode resumes the yiveode of iv. 32. The words of 
that verse, ‘“‘forgiving . . . as God forgave you,” show that the 
imitation inculcated is in respect of this particular virtue, and the 
otv, therefore, connects this verse with that immediately preced- 
ing, not with the whole foregoing subject. Imitators of God! 
The idea is a grand and ennobling one ; and our Lord Himself sets 
it before us, and in the same aspect, when He says, * Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect," namely, 
in that “ He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust" (Matt. v. 45, 48). 
So that we also should love our enemies. 

The forgiveness inculcated is obviously free forgiveness, as in 
the passage just cited and in the Lord's Prayer. That this is here 
placed on the ground of imitation of God's forgiveness is a decisive 
proof that St. Paul did not view the Atonement in the light of 
payment of a debt or endurance of a penalty demanded by Divine 
justice. The most unforgiving of men, if not actually vindictive, 
might say, I am quite ready to forgive on the same terms on 
which you say that God forgives, viz. that the debt be fully paid, 
the offence fully atoned for. Chrysostom has a fine comment on 
this “forgiving one another.” There is a great difference, he says, 
between God's forgiveness and ours, “for, if thou forgivest, the 
other will in turn forgive thee; but to God thou hast forgiven 
nought. And thou to thy fellow-servant, but God to His servant, 
and His enemy, and him that hateth Him. And He did not for- 
give simply without peril, but with the peril of His Son. For that 
He might forgive thee He sacrificed the Son,—róv Yiov &dvr,— 
but thou, although often seeing forgiveness to be without peril or 
expense, dost not exercise it." 
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és rexsa dyamrd, i.e. as children beloved of God. He adds, 
says Chrys., another obligation of imitating God, not only because 
He has conferred benefits on us, but because we are His children, 
nay, His beloved children. “If God so loved us, we also ought 
to love one another.” 

2. kai mepimareite dv dydım, specifying, further, wherein the 
iNO of God is to be shown. Love is to be the rule of our 
ife. 

xadüs xat à Xpioròs Aydımoer pâs, xai wapédwxey dauröv rèp 
ġpâr. Compare John xiii. 34, “as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another." xai wapeöwxev expresses wherein this love was 
shown. So ver. 25, “loved the Church, and gave Himself for 
it”; Gal. ii. 20, “ loved me, and gave Himself for me.” The verb 
requires no supplement, such as eis davarov or r9 Bew; see Rom. 
viii. 32 ; Gal. ii. 20, and ver. 25. ùrép, “ on behalf of.” 

wpocéopàv xai ÜÓvciav te Bea TQ Bew is best connected with 
these words for the reason just mentioned ; not with the follow- 
ing, since this would suppose the words placed emphatically 
before eis óecjojv, as if to exclude the idea of human pleasure, 
which is out of the question. zrpoo$opa and voia are sometimes 
said to specify respectively an unbloody and a bloody offering ; but 
such a distinction cannot be maintained either in classical or 
biblical Greek. The idea of “sacrifice” in 6v» is not derived 
from that of slaying, but of “ smoking,” “ burning incense.” This 
was, according to Aristarchus, the meaning of the verb in Homer; 
cf. Latin “ fumus,” * subfio," which are from the same root. For 
biblical usage see Gen. iv. 3; Num. vii. 49, 73, etc. The alleged 
sense would be especially out of harmony with the figurative use of 
veía in St. Paul, #voia (oca, Rom. xii. 1 ; cf. Phil. ii. 17, iv. 18. 
Ellicott supposes that rpoaqopa is used as the more general term, 
relating, not to the death only, but to the life of obedience of our 
blessed Lord, His #voia {ica ; while #voia refers more particularly 
to His atoning death. The words appear, however, to be borrowed 
from Ps. xl. 6 (quoted Heb. x. 5), where they are used simply as 
together including all kinds of ceremonial offering. 

eis doutv ebwdias. “For a sweet-smelling savour.” The figure 
was founded originally on the heathen idea that the smell of the 
burnt sacrifice did literally ascend to the gods, who thereby 
participated with the worshipper in the sacred feast. So in 
Homer often; see especially 77. xxiv. 69, 70, ob ydp pol rore 
Borpòs &devero darros eions, Aoußns re xvions re Tò yàp Aáyopev yépas 
npeis. It is appropriate only to a burnt-offering. 

That St. Paul here speaks of Christ as a sacrifice cannot, of 
course, be denied. But does he do so by way of stating the 
nature or manner of the atonement? Surely not. There is not 
one word to hint at the relation of this sacrifice to God’s forgive- 
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ness. On the contrary, God in Christ forgiving us, and Christ 
showing His love by His offering of Himself, are put forward as 
exactly parallel examples ; indeed, in view of the parallel in Col., 
ô Kuptos éxapicaro, we might say as one and the same. It is this 
single aspect of Christ's sacrifice as a supreme exhibition of love on 
the part both of the Father and of the Son that is here presented. 
Indeed, in Rom. viii. 32 the very same word 7apébux« is used of 
the Father that is here used of the Son. And if we cannot argue 
as if the apostle -were here stating the essential nature of the 
atonement, still less are we justified in assuming that he had in 
his mind the * substitutionary " view of sacrifice. Whatever the 
original idea of sacrifice may have been (and certainly the substi- 
tutionary view is not the only one possible), neither psalmists nor 
apostles seem to have had this idea present to their minds whenever 
they spoke of sacrifice. The psalmist speaks of sacrificing thanks- 
giving and praise (Ps. l. 14); St. Paul, of his offering of the Gentiles 
(Rom. xv. 16). In Rom. xii. 1, already quoted, he calls on his readers 
to present their bodies as a sacrifice. In Phil. ii. 17 he represents 
himself as offering their faith as a sacrifice ; and in the same Ep., 
iv. 18, he calls their present to him a sacrifice, an odour of a 
sweet savour. With the exception of 1 Cor. x. 18 (“they that eat 
of the sacrifices "), these are the only passages beside the present 
in which he uses the words. This gives little support to the 
notion that we are to interpret his words here as if we were 
dealing with a treatise on scientific theology. 

Chrysostom certainly does not err in this way. He observes: 
Spas, rò trip éxÜpüv made, drt ouù ebwdias rri, xai voia 
ebmpooderrös; xüv dmoÜdvys, róre toy Ovoia® Tovro yunncaodal 
éort Tov Geóv. 

3-11. Special warnings against sins of impurity. 

8. wopvela dd kai dxabapcia mica  wheovefia pyè dvopalécbe 
dy duty. 

mopveia is mentioned as being a sin of little account 
amongst the Gentiles. On wAeovefia see iv. 19. This passage, 
says Moule, more perhaps than any other, suggests that the word 
(mAeovefia) had acquired by usage, in St. Paul's time, a familiar 
though not fixed connexion with sensual greed, just such as our 
word “covetousness” has acquired with the greed of material 
property. It is urged here that 7 indicates that the two words 
between which it stands belong to different classes. But in the 
following verse we have y between pwpodoyia and eürparekia, 
which do not belong to different classes. 

pnåè dvopalécOw. Herodotus says of the Persians: deca de ad 
moe  obk err, raUra obde Aéyew Efeorı (i. 138). But St. Paul's 
precept refers to particular classes of sin only. Compare ver. 12. 
oi yap Aoyoı Tay mpayudrwv «igiv ó9o( Chrys. Bengel suggests 
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for vop. “mentioned as committed,” “ut facta”; cf. dxovera dy 
tiv wopveia, 1 Cor. v. r. But, besides that vop. can hardly mean 
this, 136€, “ not even,” is decisive against it. 
4. kal aloxpsrms xal pwpodoyia 4 ebrpawedia. 
The MSS. and Vss. vary between xal and # in the first and second 


A D*G, It. Vulg. Sah. have ý . . . 4 

W B D* K, Boh. Eth. have cal... «al, 

R* P, Syr-Harcl. Arm. have cal... f. 

Lachmann writes f. . . 4, Tischendorf, RV. xal. . . $, WH. xal. . . xal. 

aloypérys is not merely “foolish talking,” which would be 

aloxpoAoyia, but “shameful conduct" Plato has (of Rhada- 
manthus inspecting the souls of the dead): dovuperpias re xai 
aloxpormros yépovoav riv yvyijv elev (Gorg. 525 A); but there the 
word means the hideousness stamped on the soul by the vices of 
the living man. 

pwpoAoyia, “ stultiloquium," only here in bibl. Grk. It is a rare 
word also in classical writers, but occurs in Arist. (Hist. An. i. 11) 
and Plutarch (407. 504 B). Plautus uses “ morologus," * Amoris 
vitio non meo nunc tibi morologus fio" (Zers. i. 1. 50). 

eurpame\ia. Aristotle defines «brp. as reraideupévy Vpis. oi 
éppeXGs waiLovres eUrpdmeAot Tpocayopevovra, But he adds that, 
since most persons are pleased with excessive jesting, of BwuoAoxor 
eürpáeXoc rpocayopevovra (Eth. Nic. iv. 14), 1.e., as in many other 
cases, the extreme usurps the name of the near. This would 
justify St. Paul’s usage, were there nothing else. But for the 
adjective compare also Pindar, Py/A. i. 178, pù 6oXwÜps eùrpa- 
wéXos xépdera, and iv. 104, where Jason boasts that he has never 
spoken émos etrpdredoy. According to Dissen, the word was used 
“cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis notatione" ; but this 
does not seem to be the meaning here, where the context clearly 
points to licentious speech ; see ver. 5. Trench compares the 
history of the Latin * urbanitas" and the English “ facetious.” 
He notes that in the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, the old man who 
describes himself as “ cavillator facetus " says : “ Ephesi sum natus; 
non enim in Apulis, non Animulae.” 

& ob ávxev.. SOR ABP. Rec. has rà oóx drfxorra, with D G K L and 
most. 

GAA páÀÀor eöxapıoria. Clement of Alex. understands evy. 
here of “ gracious speech " ; and so Jerome (but with a “ forsitan ") : 
* juxta quam grati sive gratiosi et salsi apud homines appellamur,” 
—an opinion followed by Calvin, Hammond, and many others, 
* gracious, pious, religious discourse in general" Hammond; 
who points to the Ga &@ Ad;:v rois dx. in iv. 29, and “let your 
speech be always év xapır,” in Col. iv. 6. In Prov. xi. 16 we 


, 


have yvvi) eóxapwrrós, “a gracious, pious woman.” The adjective is 
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sometimes so used in classical authors: eöxapıoröraroı Adyor, Xen. 
Cyr. ii. 2. r. This would suit the context very well; but as it is 
not only against St. Paul's use of the word elsewhere, but, more- 
over, there is no example of the substantive in this sense, it would 
be too bold to adopt it. We have to understand a suitable verb 
from óvopa(écÓw, both for this and the preceding substantives. 
The sense is not: “let not foolish speech be mentioned but 
thanksgiving,” but : “let there not be," etc. Bengel understands 
äynkeı to evxapıoria ; and so Braune ; which with the reading å où« 
äyyxev is not unnatural, but more harsh. In these cases of 
brachylogy there is really no need to look for a verb, the sense 
is obvious to the reader. 

5. roüro yàp tore ywóacxovres. iore is the reading of NAB 
D* G P, It. Vulg. Goth. Sah. Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

éore, that of D° K L, Theodoret, Theoph. Internal as well as 
external evidence favours the former.  éere yw. would be a feeble 
periphrasis for oidare or y.vwoxere, since there is no hint here of an 
emphasis on the present tense. 

The combination of the two verbs is not to be explained by 
reference to the Hebrew idiom, which combines a finite verb with 
the infinitive absolute (imitated in Greek by the participle with 
the finite verb), since the verbs here are different. Xenophon's 
épav xal dxovwy olda (Cyr. iv. 1. 14) is nearer, but not exactly 
parallel, since there the participles define the kind of knowledge: 
*I know by observation and hearsay." The meaning is clear: 
“ve know full well, of your own knowledge.” tore is not im- 
perative, as in the Vulgate and Bengel, etc., which does not at all 
agree with the addition yırwoxovres. Hofmann puts a stop after 
(are, SO as to make rovro refer to the preceding. 

On râs oix cf. iv. 29. 

8 dorıv eidwAoAdrpns. 


There are three readings— 

dari» elöwAoAdrpns, N B 67%, Jerome. 

s dari elöwAoAdrpns, A D KLP, Syr-Harcl, Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

5 dorır elbwXoXarpela, G, It. Vulg. Goth.; Syr-Pesh. (printed text) has 
“or,” which points to 8. 

The last is supposed by Meyer to have been an explanation of the second, 
which he thinks genuine, the first being produced from this by restoring 
elöwAoAdrpns. But it is quite as easy to account for the third variety as 
arising from the first, because elöwAoAarpns was thought unsuitable to 8. If 
the second reading had been the original, it is not easy to see why it should 
have been changed; but 8 would readily be changed to ds for grammatical 
reasons. 


With the reading ós some commentators (Harless, Braune, 
etc.) refer the relative to all three antecedents ; but this is not so 
natural as the reference to #wAeovexrys, which also corresponds 
with Col. iii. 5, mAeovefiav, aris oriy eidwAodarpeia, although there 
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also Harless regards 7rıs as by attraction for ärıra, as Eph. iii. 13. 
With the reading ó, the latter reference must, of course, be 
adopted. On the designation of mA. as idolatry, see above on 
iv. 19. The passages from Rabbinical writers, quoted by Schöttgen 
and Wetstein, do not throw much light on the matter. They 
tepresent all kinds of wickedness and vice as idolatry ; pride, anger, 
refusal to give alms. If wAcovegia is simply *  covetousness," the 
question is, why should this, any more than fornication and im- 
purity, be singled out to be called idolatry? Meyer says that 
wopveia and dxa@apoia are also subtle idolatry (certainly not “ more 
subtle forms," Ellicott), but that it was natural for St. Paul, whose 
own self-sacrificing spirit was so opposed to this self-seeking, to 
brand this especially as idolatry in order to make it xar’ ¿foxy 
abominable. "There is nothing in his language elsewhere to sup- 
port this idea, One of Chrysostom’s explanations shows how 
difficult he found it to answer the question. Wouldst thou learn, 
says he, how vA. is idolatry, and worse than idolatry?  Idolaters 
worship God’s creatures, but thou worshippest thy own creature, 
for God did not create zAcovegia. 

If we give wAcovegia and mA«ovéxrgs the wider sense advocated 
on iv. 19, there is no difficulty. 

oöx xe: xAnpovoniav. As xAnpovonia does not necessarily imply 
actual possession, but the title to possession, it is not necessary to say 
that the present is used to express the certainty of future possession. 

iv rfj Bactdeig rod Xprotoü kot Oeo. Many expositors (Bengel, 
Harless, etc.) argue from the absence of the article before @eot 
that the words mean “the kingdom of Him who is Christ and 
God.” But @eds is one of the words that do not require an 
article; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, fac iav Geov: also 16. xv. 50 and 
Gal. v. 21. See also Gal. i. 1, Sa "Inootd XpwrroU kai @eov sarpós : 
Rom. xv. 8, trip dAndeias @eod: xiii. 4, €«oU Ötaxovos, etc. There 
is in the context no dogmatic assertion about Christ, and to in- 
troduce such a prediction in this incidental way would be out of 
place. Nor does the apostle's language elsewhere lead us to sup- 
pose that he would thus absolutely designate Christ, God. Comp. 
iv. 6, “one Lord, one God." The absence of the article gives 
more unity to the conception ; it is not “the kingdom of Christ, 
and also the kingdom of God," but being the kingdom of Christ 
it is the kingdom of God. 

6. pneis pâs dwardrw revois Aöyoıs. Adyot xevoc, sermones a 
veritate alieni.” Aeschines speaks of a decree written by Demos- 
thenes as xevorepov trav Aóywv ovs eiwde Aéyew kai ToU Piov dy 
Beßiwre (Cont. Cites. p. 288) ; and Plato says: ris èv £wvoveig toha 
parnv kevots Aöyoıs avros avróv xoopot; ( Laches. 169 B). 

To what persons do these words refer? Grotius thinks, partly 
heathen philosophers, partly Jews, who thought that all Jews would 
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have part in the world to come. Meyer sees in them the un- 
believing heathen, which view he supports by reference to the 
following words ; and so Eadie. But the Christians, as such, were 
separate from the unbelieving heathen, and the Epistle gives no 
reason to suppose that they would need to be warned against 
immoral teaching proceeding from them. Rather, we must under- 
stand persons amongst themselves who made light of sins 
of impurity, as too many in Christian communities still do. 
As Bullinger (ap. Harless) says: “ Erant apud Ephesios homines 
corrupti, ut hodie apud nos plurimi sunt, qui haec salutaria Dei 
praecepta cachinno excipientes obstrepunt ; humanum esse quod 
faciant amatores, utile quod foeneratores, facetum quod jaculatores, 
et idcirco Deum non usque adeo graviter animadvertere in istius- 
modi lapsus." The context perfectly harmonises with this: * Be 
not ye Christians misled into such vices, for it is just these, etc., 
and by falling into them ye would be ovppéroyor with those who 
are in the darkness from which ye have been delivered." 

dA rara yáp, “for it is on account of these things”; not this 
teaching, but these sins. 

épxera: Å öpyrj Tod Geo’. öpyy is not to be limited to the ordinary 
judgments of this life, *quorum exempla sunt ante oculos" 
(Calv.) ; nor is there reason to limit it to the wrath of God in the 
day of judgment (Meyer). The wrath of God will be manifested 
then, but it exists now. 

émi Tos viods ris ámecÜecas, see ii. 2. 

7. ph oöv yiveode cuppéroyo: aórüv. “ Do not therefore become 
partakers with them.” aùvrôv refers to the persons, not the sins 
(as Braune). This sharing is by some understood of sharing in 
their punishment, but by most expositors of sharing in their sins ; 
Stier combines both, and not unreasonably, since it has just been 
said that these sins bring punishment, and the sense naturally is : 
Have nothing in common with them, for ye surely do not desire . 
to share the wrath with them. 

8. Åre yáp wore oxdros. pév is quite properly absent. To 
quote Fritzsche: ** Recte ibi non ponitur, ubi aut non sequitur 
membrum oppositum, aut scriptores oppositionem addere nondum 
constituerant, aut loquentes alterius membri oppositionem qua- 
cunque de causä lectoribus non indixerunt” (Rom. x. 19, vol. ii. 
P. 423). 

nre. The emphasis is on the time past; cf. “Troja fuit, 
fuimus Troes." oxoros. Stronger than “were in darkness.” They 
were not only in darkness ; darkness was also in them. So viv de 
das dv Kupiw. The whole nature of light was to belong to them 
as formerly the whole nature of darkness ; they were not only in the 
light, but penetrated by it, so that they themselves became “the 
light of the world," Matt. v. 14. 
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iv Kupiy, “in fellowship with the Lord.” 

ds téxva $urós mepımareite. With rexva bwros cf. vloi dmeifeías, 
ver. 6 and ii. 3. Alford argues from the absence of the article 
before $wrós (in contrast with rot ¢wrds, ver. 9 and Luke xvi. 8), 
that “it is light as 4gh? that is spoken of.” But the absence of the 
article is in accordance with the settled rule stated by Apollonius, 
that (subject to certain qualifications) nouns in regimen must have 
the article prefixed to both or to neither (see Middleton, On the 
Greek Article, iii. 1, 7; 5 3» 6). 

9. ô yàp xapmös ToU $wrós. The walk to which I exhort you 
is that which becomes children of the light, for etc. 


The Rec. Text. has wreóparos for $wrós, with D° K L, Syr-Pesh., Chrys. 
and most cursives. 
gurés is the reading of RABD*GP 673, It. Vulg. Goth. Boh. Arm., 
Origen, Jerome. 
t might be thought possible that ¢wrés had come in from recollection of 
the same word just preceding, but the figure of “light” governs the whole 


passage, and fpya &xapwa oxörous, ver. 10, corresponds to xaprds pwrós 
ere. Kapròs wreóuaros undoubtedly came in from the parallel, Gal. v. 22, 
where the contrast is with £pya capxés, ver. 19; cf. 17, 1 ib The variation is 
an important one for the estimate of the character of the authorities that 


support the two readings respectively. 


dv ndoy dyaQwoury xai Sixaroovvy kai äAndeig. “In all (z.e. every 
kind of) goodness and righteousness and truth,” the opposites of 
xaxía, ddixia, pesos. ayabwovvy is not found in classical Greek, 
but is used by St. Paul in three other places, viz. Rom. xvi. 14; 
Gal. v. 22; 2 Thess. i. 11. The use of it in the Sept. gives us 
little help. In Eccles., where it occurs several times, it is used for 
“enjoyment.” In Neh. ix. 25, 35, it is used of the goodness of God. 
In Ps. lii. 3 (li. Sept.) it is “good ” in general as opposed to “evil”; 
and so in xxxviii. (xxxvii.) 20. In St. Paul it would seem to mean 
* goodness" in the special sense of benevolence; and thus the 
threefold enumeration here would correspond to that in the 
Gospels: “justice, mercy, and truth," and to Butler's “justice, 
truth, and regard to common good” (comp. Rom. v. 7). 

As a metaphor the expression “fruit of the light" cannot be 
called “strictly correct,” as if it referred to the necessity of light for 
the production of fruit, etc. The words “children of light” 
convey no intimation of such a figure. 

10. SonipdLovres ti dorw eödpeorov TÓ Kupiw. Compare Rom. 
xii. 2, eis Td Soxtpdtav tnäs ri To OeAnpa ToU @eod, rd dyadöv xoi 
evapeoroy xai TéAetov. 

Putting to the proof, partly by thought and partly by experience. 
Stier and some others take the words imperatively, supplying éore, 
as Rom. xii. 9-13 and vv. 19, 20; but here between two impera- 
tives this i is less natural. 

ll. xal ph auykowwveite tors epyois dxdpworg Tod axdrous. “ Have 
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no fellowship with.” The thought joins on te ver. 7. The verb 
with the dative means (like the simple xowwvet) to have fellowship 
or partnership with. In the sense, "to have part in a thing," it 
takes the genitive. dxdpzos, for vice has no xaprós. Thus 
Jerome: “Vitia in semet ipsa finiuntur et pereunt, virtutes 
frugibus pullulant et redundant." 

11, 12. paddor Bà xoi dAdyxere, rd yàp xpudi yıröpera dw abrur 
alexpóv dort xai Adyeıv. xpubn yıröpeva cannot be merely syn- 
onymous with épya oxdrovs, as Harless and Olshausen hold; 
oxoros and «pub are distinct notions, and épya oxcrovs might 
be open offences. Besides, this would make xpvj quite super- 
fluous. xai A€yew, “even to mention." 

dAéyxere is usually taken to mean “reprove.” ‘This seems to 
imply reproof by words; but then the reason assigned seems 
strange ; they are to be reproved, because even to speak of them 
is shameful If the conjunction had been “although” and not 
“for,” it would be intelligible. Hence some expositors have 
actuall supposed that yap here means "although," which is, of 
course, impossible. Another view that has been taken is “rebuke 
them openly, for to speak of them otherwise is shameful”; but 
this puts too much into Aéyew. Bengels view is that the words 
assign, not the reason for éA., but the reason of the apostle's 
speaking indefinitely of the vices, whilst he enumerates the virtues. 
This is forced, and against the emphatic position of xpud7. Stiers 
view is that the reproof is to be by the life, not by words: “ Ye 
would yourselves be sinning if ye were to name the secret vices” ; 
hence the necessity for walking in the light, that so these deeds 
may be reproved. But St. Paul is not deterred by such scruples 
from speaking plainly of heathen vices when occasion required. 
Harless’ view, that the words are connected with an ovyx., “ Do 
not commit these sins, for they are too bad even to mention," 
assumes that rà xpud7 ywopeva simply = rà épya roð oxórovs, which 
we have seen is untenable. 

Meyer and Eadie assign as the connexion, * By all means 
reprove them ; and there is the more need of this, for it is a shame 
even to speak of their secret sins.” This seems to leave the 
difficulty unsolved. Barry says: “In such reproof it should be 
remembered that it would be disgraceful ‘even to speak’ in 
detail of the actual ‘things done in secret” This again 
supposes that yap assigns a reason for what is not expressed, 
namely, for some qualification of éAéyxere, not at all for éAéyxere 
itself. 

There is, however, another meaning of éAéyyo very common, 
especially when the object is a thing, not a person, and more 
particularly in connexion with derivatives of xpvrro, viz. to expose 
ot bring to light. Artemidorus, in his interpretations of dreams, 
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when speaking of those dreams which forebode the revealing of 
secrets, always speaks of Tà KpUTTÀ. EAeyxeodar, e.g. ll 36, NAuos 
amd Övoews éCavaréAAoy ra xpumrä dhéyxer Trav AcAndevau doxovvrwv. 
Polybius says: &Acyxeodai gacw ras does imo rüv reprotdcewy 
(p. 1382). He opposes to it Buurxoréia Bat (p- 1383). And 
Phavorinus defines éAéyxo. TO xexpuppévoy aromnpa twos eis bus dyw. 
Cf. Aristoph. Zecles. 483. 

So the substantive ô Aeyxos=proof. The connexion of this 
signification with that of “convict” is obvious. The Ziym. M. 
has Aeyxös otw 6 TA mpaypara cadyviluy ... 6 yàp A. eis pâs 
dye Tà ‚mpdypara. 

appears to be the meaning of the verb i in John iii. 20, oix 
épxerat mpös TO has, iva py Oveyxen Ta čpya a vTOU. Compare i in the 
following verse, äpxera« mpòs TO qx, iva $av«o05 avToU ra čpya. 
Compare also 1 Cor. xiv. 22, éAéyxerat tro máyrov . . . Ta KpPVRTÀ 
THS Kapdias avro) $avepà yiveraı. The occurrence of «pub here in 
the immediate context suggests that this meaning was present to 
the apostle's mind. Adopting it, we obtain as the interpretation : 
Have no participation with the works of darkness, nay, rather 
expose them, for the things they do secretly it is a shame even to 
mention ; but all these things when exposed by the light are made 
manifest in their true character. Then follows the reason, not for 
13a, but for the whole exhortation. This EAdyxar is not useless, 
for it leads to $avepovodau, and so turns oxöros into das. This is 
Soden's interpretation. A remarkable parallel is John iii. 20, just 
quoted. There also épya are the object, épya whose nature is 
oxöros (ver. 19); and it is the $ós which effects éAéyxew, ver. 20, 
and $avepoiy, ver. 21. 

18. rà 5à wdvra dAeyxöpeva dard Tou $urös $havepoüraı wiv yàp 
TÒ pavepodpevoy dis don. The difficulty in tracing the nalen 
continues to be felt here. Meyer interprets: But everything 
(=those secret sins) when it is reproved is made manifest by the 
light ; that is, by the light of Christian truth which operates in your 
reproof, it is brought to the light of day in its true moral character ; 
I say, by the light, for—to prove that it can only be by the light— 
whatever is made manifest ıs light ; it has ceased to have the nature 
of darkness. "Assuming, namely, “quod est in effectu (das dori) 
id debet esse in causa (bó roð d$wrós)" This is adopted by 
Ellicott. But it is open to serious objection: first, to rod bwrös 
is not emphatic; on the contrary, its position is as unemphatic as 
possible; secondly, &Aeyxöpeva is on this view not only super- 
fluous but disturbing ; thirdly, the assumption that what is in the 
effect must be in the cause, is much too recondite a principle to be 
silently assumed in such a discourse as this ; and, lastly, this treats 
Qavepovp.evoy as if it were mepavepwpévov. Meyer, in fact, endeavours 
to obtain, by the help of a hidden metaphysical assumption, the 
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same sense which Eadie and others obtain by taking favepovpevoy 
as middle (= AV.). 

Ellicott adds, “ whatever is illumined is light." But $avepóo 
does not mean “to illumine,” but to make davepós. It occurs 
nearly fifty times in the N.T. and never- $wr((ew. True, it is 
allied to pws, but not closely, for its nearest connexion is with the 
stem of $aíve, viz. gay, which is already far from dus. Again, 
when it is said by Alford (in reply to Eadie's objection that the 
transformation does not always take place) that, “ objectively 
taken, it is universally true: everything shone upon 1s LIGHT” 
(whether this tends to condemnation or not depending on 
whether the transformation takes place or not), this surely is just 
what is not true. A dark object shone upon does not become /ux 
(the English word is ambiguous). He adds that the key text is 
John iii. 20, but in order to fit this in he interprets “ brought into 
light” as ** made light.” 

Bengel, followed by Stier, takes davepovuevov as middle, “ quod 
manifestari non refugit; confer mox, éyepa« xai avdora” [the 
correct reading is éyepe]; and on và», “ Abstractum pro concreto 
nam hic sermo jam est de homine ipso, coll. v. seq. propterea.” 

We seem almost driven (with Eadie, after Beza, Calvin, 
Grotius, etc.) to take gavepovpevov as middle, in this sense, “ what- 
ever makes manifest is light.” The examples, indeed, of $avepovo- 
6a: as middle, adduced by Eadie, are not quite to the point, viz. 
such as &davepwßn in Mark xvi. 12, where the medial sense is 
much more marked than in the present passage. Bleek thinks it 
necessary to suppose an active sense here, but he proposes to read 
$avepotv ro. Oltramare interprets : “ All the things done in secret, 
when reproved, are brought into open day by the light [which is 
salutary |, for whatever is so brought out is light.” 

14. Að Adyeı. “Wherefore it is said.” It is generally held that 
this formula introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. 
Here the difficulty arises that this is not a quotation from canon- 
ical Scripture. Jerome admits this, saying, “omnes editiones 
veterum scripturarum ipsaque Hebraeorum volumina eventilans 
nunquam hoc scriptum reperi.” He therefore suggests that it is 
from an apocryphal writing ; not that the apostle accepted such a 
writing as authoritative, but that he quoted it as he has quoted 
Aratus, etc. He, at the same time, mentions others who supposed 
the words to be spoken by the apostle himself under inspiration. 
Many moderns, however, think that the original text is Isa. lx. 1, 
* Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lorp is 
risen upon thee," the words being, it is said, quoted, not verbally, 
but in essence. It would be more correct to say that the resem- 
blance is verbal rather than in essence; for the differences are 
important. The very word ó Xpwrrós is fatal to the idea of a 
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quotation. Alford, indeed, says that it is a necessary inference 
from the form of the citation (viz. ó Xp.) that St. Paul is citing 
the language of prophecy in the light of the fulfilment of prophecy, 
which obviously assumes the point in question. It is said, more- 
over, that no surprise can be felt at finding Christ substituted for 
the Lon» (Jehovah) of the O.T., and the true Israel for Jerusalem. 
True: if the question were of the application of words from the 
O.T., as in 1 Pet. iii. 15, or of interpretation added to the quota- 
tion, as in Rom. xi. 6-8. Moreover, the words here are not 
addressed to the Church (6 xadevöwr), they seem rather addressed 
either to recent converts or to those who do not yet believe. And, 
further, there is nothing in Isaiah about awaking from sleep or 
arising from the dead (though Alford asserts the contrary) ; nor is 
the idea, “shall give thee light," at all the same as Isaiah's, “the 
glory of the Lord has risen upon thee." 

Hence other commentators find it necessary to suppose a 
reference to other passages either separately or combined with 
this, viz. Isa. ix. 2, xxvi. 19, lii. r. Such conjéctures, in fact, 
refute themselves; for when the words of a prophet are so com- 
pletely changed, we can no longer speak of a quotation, and Aéy« 
would be quite out of place. Nor can we overlook the fact that 
the point of the connexion seems to lie in the word émrupavoret, 

Others have adopted Jerome's suggestion as to an apocryphal 
source, some even going so far as to suggest the actual name of 
the book, Epiphanius naming the Prophecy of Elijah; George 
Syncellus, a book of Jeremiah ; the margin of Codex G, the Book 
of Enoch. It is hardly sufficient to allege against this view that 
Aéye« always introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. But 
ô Xptorös is inconsistent with the idea of an O.T. apocryphon, 
and apart from that the whole expression has a Christian 
stamp. 

Meyer endeavours to reconcile the assertion that Aéye intro- 
duces a citation from canonical Scripture with the fact that this is 
not such a citation, by the supposition that by a lapse of memory 
the apostle cites an apocryphon as if it were canonical But was 
St. Paul's knowledge of the Scriptures so imperfect that he 
did not know, for example, that the promised deliverer is never 
in the O.T. distinctly called ô Xpwrrós ? 

Others conjecture that it may be a saying of Christ Himself 
that is quoted. The use of 6 Xpirrós in the third person is not 
inconsistent with this ; nor, again, the fact that St. Paul does not 
elsewhere quote the sayings of Christ. Why might he not do it 
once? But it is impossible to supply 6 Xpwrós or ‘Inocts as a 
subject without something to suggest it. It is too forced to meet 
this by taking $ós as the subject. 

The difficulties disappear when we recognise that Adya need 
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not be taken to mean 6 ®eös A€ye,—an assertion which has been 
shown in iv. 8 to be untenable. It means “it says," or “it 
is said," and the quotation may probably be from some liturgical 
formula or hymn,—a supposition with which its rhythmical char- 
acter agrees very well. That the words were suggested originally 
by Isa. Ix. 1 may be admitted. Theodoret mentions this opinion : 
Twis Ö8 trav épugvevrüv Epacay Tvevpaructjs xaptros afınderras Tivas 
VaAuovs ovyypawar, referring to 1 Cor. xiv. 26. He seems to 
have taken this from Severianus (Cramer, vi. 197), who concludes : 
69gAov oby Ore év Evi rovrov TOv mveunarıxay Warpov rot Tpoctvxov 
keiro Tovro 0 &urnuovevoev (compare also Origen in the Catena, 
ib.). Stier adopts a similar view, but endeavours to save the sup- 
posed limitation of the use of Aéye by saying that in the Church 
the Spirit speaks. As there are in the Church prophets and pro- 
phetic speakers and poets, so there are liturgical expressions and 
hymns which are holy words. Comparing vv. 18, 19, Col. iii. 16, 
it may be said that the apostle is here giving us an example of this 
self-admonition by new spiritual songs. 

The view that the words are from a liturgical source is adopted 
by Barry, Ewald, Braune, v. Soden, the last-mentioned suggesting 
(after some older writers) that they may have been used in the 
reception after baptism. Compare ı Tim. iii. 16, which is not 
improbably supposed to have a similar source. 

€yeipe is the reading of a decisive preponderance of authorities, N ABD 
G K LP, apparently all uncials, &yecpa: being found only in cursives. In the 
other places where the word occurs (Matt. ix. 5; Mark ii. 9, If, iii. 3, 
v. 41; Luke v. 23; John v. 8), &yeıpe is likewise supported by preponderant 
authority, a third variation éyelpow occurring in some places. Fritzsche on 
Mark ii 9 has ably defended the propriety of &ye:pe, which is not to be 
understood either as active for middle or as if ceavré» were understood, but 
as a “formula excitandi,” ‘‘ Up!” like dye, &wevye (Eurip. Orest. 789). So 
in Eurip. /ph. Aul. 624, Eyeip dderpijs ip Üuéraior edrvyws; and Aristoph. 
Ran. 340, Eyepe proyéas Aauwddas é» yxepol . . . Tivdoowy. This use 
is limited to the single form @yeipe. Eyeıpaı, says Fritzsche, would mean 
‘*excita mihi aliquem." 

dvdora for drdormdi=Acts xii. 7. This short form is also found in 
Theocritus and Menander. Compare xardßa, Mark xv. 30 (in some MSS. 
including A C), and dvdßa, Apoc. iv. 1. 


kai ém@avce: cor ô Xpiorós. érijavoe from éripavoxw, which 
is found several times in Job (Sept.); D* de and MSS. mentioned 
by Chrysostom and by Jerome read émwyavoes ToU Xpiorod. 
Jerome (quoted by Tisch.) relates that he heard some one disput- 
ing in the church, in order to please the people with something 
new, saying that this was said with reference to Adam, who was 
buried on Calvary, and that when the Lord on the Cross hung 
above his grave, the prophecy was fulfilled, ** Rise Adam, who 
sleepest, and rise from the dead and Christ shall touch thee, 
érupavoe,” i.e. that by the touch of Christ's body and blood he 
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should be brought to life. This story probably indicates how this 
reading arose. 

15-21. General exhortation to regulate their conduct with wis- 
dom, to make their market of the opportunity, and, avoiding riotous 
indulgence, to express their joy and thankfulness in spiritual songs. 

15. Bdéwere ody äxpıBüs was weptwaretre, 

This is the reading of &" B 17 and some other mss, Origen, and prob- 
ably Chrys. But râs dxpBas, XY ADGKLP, with most mss., Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Arm., Theodoret, Jerome, etc. Chrysostom has dxp«Bós wos in 
text and comment, but in the latter mús dxpıßws occurs presently after, also 
Pr\éwere sos wepwareire. As müs áxp. is the common later reading, it is 
probable that its occurrence in the second place in the comm. is due to a 
copyist of Chrys. The variation in the original text may have arisen from an 
accidental omission of wws after -Bws (it is actually om. in Eth.), it being 
there inserted in the wrong place. In Eadie’s comment. ed. 2, ws is 
similarly om. 

otv is resumptive, “to return to our exhortation.” Some, how- 
ever, regard this as an inference from what immediately precedes, 
viz. “since ye are enlightened by Christ” (Ewald, Braune) ; but as 
the substance of the exhortation is clearly the same as in vv. 8-10, 
it is unnecessary to look on this as an inference from ver. 14. 
Harless follows Calvin, who says: “Si aliorum discutere tenebras 
fideles debent fulgore suo, quanto minus caecutire debent in pro- 
prio vitae instituto?” But this would seem to require an 
emphatic atro, 

On áxpigós compare Acts xxvi 5, xarà Tiv dxpiBeordrny 
aipeoıw. AS wepurareire is a fact, the indicative is correctly used, 
and is exactly parallel to ı Cor. iii 11, &xaoros BAerérw môs 
€rotxodopet, Most commentators expound the other reading. 
Fritzsche’s view of this has been generally adopted (Opuscula, p. 
209 n.), viz. that áxp. wep. = “ tanquam ad regulam et amussim vitam 
dirigere," the whole meaning was rò äxpıßas épyaleoOc = “ videte 
quomodo circumspecte vivatis h. e. quomodo illud efficiatis, ut 
provide vivatis.” He exposes the fallacy of Winers contention 
(subsequently abandoned), that the words were a concise expression 
for BAérere mus wepurareire, Set 58 tuds axpiBs weprmareiv. He 
thinks the reading arpıßas wis was a correction on the part of 
those who, being familiar with ax. BAérey, ciddva, etc., were 
offended with axp. weptrareiy, which is, he says, most suitable to 
this place. 

p és dood, explaining was, and so dependent, like it, on 
BAérere, hence the subjective negation (Winer, § 55. 1). Then 
wepımaroßvres need not be supplied. 

16. éayopaldpevos tiv xatpdy. “Seizing the opportunity,” 
* making your market to the full from the opportunity of this life” 
(Ramsay, S4. Paul as Traveller, etc., p. 149). The same expres- 
sion is used in Col iv. 5 with special reference to conduct 
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towards those outside the Church, à» oodia wepımareite mpòs Tous 
éw. rov«. efay. Lit. “ buying up for yourselves," é£ being intens- 
ive, and corresponding to our “up.”  xa«póv duets ayopafere occurs 
Dan. ii. 8, but in a different sense, viz. “ wish to gain time.” More 
parallel as to sense is xepdavreov rò mapov, Antonin. vi. 26. 
éfayopáto, in the sense “buy up," is found in Polyb. iii. 42. 2, 
éEnyopace map avróv rá re povdgvAa mAoia mávra, «.r.\. In Mart. 
Polyc. 2 it has the wholly different sense: “ buy off,” &uà puâs dpas 
Tijv alavıov xoAacıy éfayopalópevo, Chrysostom says the expres- 
sion is obscure, and he illustrates it by the case of robbers entering 
a rich man's house to kill him, and when he gives much to purchase 
his life, we say that he é£yyópaoev éavróv. So, he proceeds, * thou 
hast a great house, and true faith ; they come on thee to take all; 
give whatever one asks, only save rò xepaAaiov, that is rjv wiorw.” 
This completely ignores róv xa:pov. Oecum. is more to the point: 
Ó x. oUk dorw pv BéBaos . . . ayopagoy oby abróv Kai rotnooy 
iov, So Theodore Mops., and so Severianus in Catena, adding 
that “the present opportunity SovAeve: rots zovypois, buy it up, 
therefore, so as to use it for piety.” But it is futile to press the 
idea of “purchasing,” or the force of èf, so as to inquire from 
whom the opportunity is to be bought, as “from evil men” 
(Bengel, cf. Severianus, above), “the devil," Calvin; or what price 
is to be paid (rà wavra, Chrys.). The price is the pains and effort 
required. 

Ste ai fjuépat wovnpai eiow. So that it is the more necessary rov 
xaipov ay. The moments for sowing on receptive soil in such 
evil days being few, seize them when they offer themselves. 
movnpai is “morally evil,” not “distressful” (Beza, Hammond, 
etc.),—an idea foreign to the context, which contrasts the walk of 
the Christians with that of the heathen. 

17. 8ià rodro. Viz. because it is necessary to walk axpiBis. 
ei yap EverGe adpoves axpBas ov reptrarnoere, Schol. ap. Cat. Not 
“because the days are evil,” which was only mentioned in support 
of éfay. roy xatpor. 

ph yiveode ddpoves. “Do not show yourselves senseless.” 
d$pov differs from dcodos as referring rather to imprudence or folly 
in action. 

&àAÀà owiere. So N ABP 17, 67%, etc. Rec. has cuneévres, 
with D° E K L and most mss., It. Vulg. Syr-Pesh. ; while D* G 
have owviovres, which Meyer, with little reason, prefers as the less 
usual form. 

Somewhat stronger than ywooxere, “understand.” ri tò 
04Anpa, cf. ver. 10. 

18. xoi ui) peOdoxeoGe otro. xai marks a transition from the 
general to the particular, as in elrare rois poÜgrais abro) xai TQ 
Uerpw, Mark xvi. 7; dca 7 'lovaía xópa, xai oi '"IepomoAvptrat, 
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Mark i s. Fritzsche, in the latter place, remarks that «af in these 
instances is not = “i imprimis,’ ’ but “ scriptores rem singularem jam 
comprehensam communiori propterea insuper adjiciunt copulae 
adjumento, quod ilam tanquam gravem impensius inculcatam 
volunt lectori." 

It is out of the question to suppose any reference here to such 
abuses as are mentioned in 1 Cor. xi, which would have called for 
a more explicit censure. 

iv d tony dowria. dv 9, not oiv, but pebioxerOa oivy. 
aowria, “a word in which heathen ethics said much more than 
they intended or knew," Trench. It is the character of the 
da 'wros “ perditus,” thus defined by Aristotle: rovs axpareis xai «ls 
axoAactay daraynpovs dowrovs xadotpe (Eth. Nic. iv. ı) In 
classical authors the adjective varies in sense between “lost” and 
“prodigal,” the latter, “qui servare nequit," being the more 
common. The substantive occurs also Tit. i, 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4; 
and the adverb Luke xv. 13, where see note. The Vulg. renders 
by “luxuria, luxuriose," words which in later Latin acquired the 
sense of profligate living. In medizval Latin “ luxuria" = “lascivi- 
ousness.” But the meaning in the N.T. is clearly “ dissoluteness." 
The remark of Clem. Alex., rò doworov rìs péðns dia Ts dowrias 
aivıfanevos, was natural to a Christian writer accustomed to the 
technical use of oul, but no such idea seems implied in the use 
of the word in N.T. dowros is not derived from od{w, but from 
odw (Hom. Z. ix. 393, 424, 681). 

ad wÄnpoüche dv xveópar. The antithesis is not directly 
between olvos and «v«üpa, as the order of the words shows, but 
between the two states. Meyer remarks that the imperative 
passive is explained by the possibility of resistance ; but what other 
form could be employed? The signification is middle, for they 
must co-operate. The present tense cannot very well be expressed 
in the English rendering; “be filled” is after all better than 
“become filled,” which would suggest that the filling had yet to 
begin. év wvevpar: is usually understood of the Holy Spirit, iv 
being instrumental (Meyer), or both instrumental and expressing 
the content of the filling (Ellicott, Macpherson, aZ). But the use 
of & with mAnpow to express the content with which a thing is filled 
would be quite unexampled. Phil. iv. 19 is not parallel (Ellicott 
admits it to be doubtful) ; still less Col. ii. 1o, iv. 12 (where, more- 
over, the true reading is wenAnpopopypevot). Plutarch’s érexAypwro 
êv paxapiorynrt (Plac. Phil, i. 7. 9) is not parallel; the words there 
(which are used of the Deity) mean “is complete in blessedness,” 
the alternative being "something is wanting to Him." Meyer, 
indeed, says that as St. Paul uses genitive, dative, and accusative 
(Col. i 9) with mAnpow, we cannot be surprised at his using év,—a 
singula; argument. The genitive and dative are both classical ; the 
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accusative in Col i. ọ is not accusative of material But such 
variety in no way justifies the use of èv, the meaning of which is 
wholly unsuitable to the idea “filled with.” The nearest approach 
to this would be the instrumental sense (adopted by Meyer, a7, in 
i 23) Where the material is only regarded as the means of 
making full, it may conceivably be spoken of as an instrument ; but 
this would require the agent to be expressed, and, besides, would 
be quite inappropriate to the Holy Spirit. For these reasons the 
rendering mentioned in the margin RV. (Braune's also) is not to 
be hastily rejected. ‘Be filled in spirit,” not in your carnal part, 
but in your spiritual Alford attempts to combine both ideas, 
* Jet this be the region in, and the ingredient with which you are 
filled,” «vejiga being the Christian's “own spirit dwelt in and 
informed by the Holy Spirit of God." "This seems an impossible 
combination, or rather confusion of two distinct ideas. Macpher- 
son, in order to secure a contrast between the “stimulation of 
much wine and the stimulation of a large measure of the Spirit," 
represents the apostle as saying, *conduct yourselves like those 
that are possessed, but see to it that the influence constraining 
you is that of the Holy Spirit" It is hardly too much to say that 
this is a reductio ad absurdum of the supposed antithesis. There 
is nothing about excitement, nor does St. Paul anywhere sanction 
such conduct. 

19. Aadodvres éavrois. On davrois=4ANTAcıs, see iv. 32. Not 
“to yourselves," AV.; * meditantes vobiscum," Michaelis. Com- 

Pliny's description, * carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem" (éavrois) (Æp. x. 97). But the reference cannot be 
specially to religious services, as the context shows; cf. Col. 
iii. 16. 

Yyalpois kal prois kal gdats Tveupartkats = Col. iii, 16, except 
that the copulas are there wanting. "The distinction between these 
words is not quite agreed upon. waAuós from Yale, primarily 
the plucking of the strings, is used by classical authors to mean 
the sound of the harp, and hence any strain of music. The Schol 
on Aristoph. Aves, 218, says: WoApos xuplus, ô ris xiÜdpas Fos. 
Cyrilli Zex. and Basil on Ps. xxix. define it: Aóyos povoixds, óray 
cipiOpws xarà rovs dpuovırovs Adyous mpós TÒ Opryavov xpovera And 
to the same effect Greg. Nyss. It occurs frequently in the Sept., 
not always of sacred music, e.g. 1 Sam. xvi. 18 of young David, 
«lödra rov yaAuóv, i.e. playing on the harp. 

juvos is properly a song of praise of some god or hero. 
Arrian says: pvo: piv és rovs ÜcoUs rorotvra, Emaor dt és áyÜpo- 
mous (Exped. Alex. iv. 11. 3) Augustine’s definition is well 
known: “Oportet ut, si sit hymnus, habeat haec tria, et laudem, 
et Dei, et canticum." Hence iuvet», to praise by a hymn. 

po from deidw, döw, seems to have originally meant any kind 
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of song, but was specially used of lyric poetry. It is frequently 
used in Sept. (Ex. xv. 1; Deut. xxxi. 19-22; Judg. v. 1, 12, etc.). 
zvevuparızals is omitted by Bde, and bracketed by Lachmann. Not only 
is it attested by superabundant authority, but it seems essential as a further 
definition of the preceding word or words. Probably it is to be taken (as by 
Hofmann and Soden) with all three. dr is prefixed to Yaluois in B P 17 
67°, Vulg., Jerome, and admitted to the margin by WH. After sea A 
adds dr xdpırı, clearly from Col. iii. 16. 


gborres xol wdddovres TH napdia Spay T Kupla 
Rec. has é» before rj x., with KL most mss., Syr-Harcl. Arm., while 
Lachm. reads é» rais xapölaıs, with N ADGP, It. Vulg. Boh. Syr-Pesh. 
Harcl mg. But M* B have the singular without ér, and so Origen. In 
Col. iii. 16 all MSS. have é», and most MSS. and Vss. the plural, DKL 
reading the singular. 

Chrysostom interprets dv rj xapdig as meaning “heartily or 

sincerely”; pera avvéoews xpocéyovres, f.e. from the heart, not 
merely with the mouth. But this would be dx rjs xapBías without 
ipw. 
20. eöxapıoroüvres mávrore rèp wávrev, “Even,” says Chrysos- 
tom, “if it be disease or poverty. It is nothing great or wonderful 
if when prosperous you give thanks. What is sought is that when 
in affliction you do so. Nay, why speak of afflictions here? we 
must thank God for hell,” explaining that we who attend are much 
benefited by the fear of hell, which is placed as a bridle upon us: 
a profoundly selfish view, to which he was no doubt led only by 
the wish to give the fullest meaning to wdyrwy. Jerome is more 
sober: “Christianorum virtus est, etiam in his quae adversa 
putantur, referre gratias creatori.” But St. Paul is not specially 
referring to adversity ; on the contrary, the context shows that 
what he had particularly in his mind was occasion of rejoicing. 
Theodoret, however, takes wavrwv as masc., that we must thank 
God for others who have received Divine blessing. But there is 
nothing in the context to favour this. 

dv öydkarı ToU Kuplou fjuàv “Inood XpurroU. When I speak of 
doing something in the name of another, this may mean either 
that I do it as representing him, that is, by his authority, or if the 
action is entirely my own, that I place its significance only in its 
reference to him. When an apostle commands in the name of 
Christ, this is in the former sense; when I pray or give thanks in 
the same name, it is as His disciple and dependent on Him. 

T9 O«Q xai Marpi, see i. 3. There is no need to refer arpi 
here to Christ ; the article rather leads to the sense, “God, who is 
also the Father," namely, of us. 

21. dworaccdpevor AAAhAoıs dv $óflo Xpurroó. 

Xpwroü with N A B L P, Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh. etc. Geof of Rec. is in 
most cursives, and D has Xpurroü 15000; G, 19000 Xpwroü. As $ófos Xpurroü 
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is not found elsewhere, copyists naturally wrote $ófos Geo), which was 
familiar. 

“In the fear of Christ,” ze. with reference for Him as the 
guiding motive. 

“Submitting yourselves." The connexion of this with the preced- 
ing seems rather loose. Ellicott says: “the first thre [clauses] 
name three duties, more or less specially in regard to God, the 
last a comprehensive moral duty in regard to man,” suggested by 
the thought of the humble and loving spirit which is the principle 
of eixapıoria. This does not meet the difficulty of the connexion. 
Alford refers back to py peOvox., “not blustering, but being sub- 
ject,” and Eadie is inclined to the same view; but this is forced, 
and requires us to interpolate something which is not indicated by 
anything in the text. Much the same may be said of Findlay's 
view. He illustrates by reference to the confusion in the Church 
meetings in the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. xiv. 26-34), “when he 
urges the Asian Christians to seek the full inspiration of the 
Spirit, and to give free utterance in song to the impulses of their 
new life, he adds this word of caution.” This supplies too much, 
and besides, ùroraggópevo:i would be an unsuitable word to express 
such readiness to give way in the matter of prophesying as St. 
Paul directs in 1 Cor. Bloomfield, taking a similar view, supposes 
that what is insisted on is subordination to a leading authority. 
This preserves the sense of ùror., but not of dAAsAos. Blaikie 
refers back to ver. 15. 

In considering the connexion it must be borne in mind that 
imoráccegÓe in the next verse is in all probability not genuine, so 
that the verb has to be supplied from troracocpevor. There is 
therefore no break between vv. 21 and 22. Further, the whole 
following section, which is not a mere digression, depends on the 
thought expressed in this clause of which it is a development. To 
suppose a direct connexion with mÀņpodoĝe dy mv. does not yield a . 
suitable sense. The connexion with the preceding context is, in 
fact, only in form, that with what follows is in substance. From 
iv. 32 we have a series of precepts expressed in imperatives and 
participles depending on yíveo6e, repirareire ; doxınalorres, &£ayopa- 
Copevor, AaAovvres. Ver. 18 interrupts the series by a direct im- 
perative, as in vv. 3ff., 12ff. St. Paul elsewhere (Rom. xii 9) 
carries on in participles a series of precepts begun in a different 
construction, dmroorvyowres TO Tovgpóv, k.T.k. It is therefore 
quite natural that here, where the participles AaAotrres, «byap., 
though not put for imperatives, yet from their connexion involve 
a command, he should make the transition to the new section 
easy by continuing to use the participle. Comp. ı Pet. ii. 18, 
ii. 1. Meyer admits that it is no objection to this that in what 
follows we have only the üworafıs of the wives, while the traxoy of 
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the children and servants in ch. vi. cannot be connected with 
troraco. ; for in classical writers also, after the prefixing of such 
absolute nominatives which refer collectively to the whole, often 
the discourse passes over to one part only. But he thinks that 
in that case ai yvvaixes would necessarily have a special verb cor- 
relative with (mor. It is not easy to see the force of this. 

22-83. Special injunctions to husbands and wives. Wives to be 

subject to their husbands, husbands to love their wives. This rela- 
tionship ts illustrated by that of Christ and the Church. As Christ 
is the Head of the Church, which is subject to Christ, so the husband 
ts the head of the wife, who is to be subject to the husband ; and 
Christs love for the Church is to be the pattern of the man's love 
Jor his wife. The analogy, indeed, 1$ not perfect, for Christ ts not 
only the Head of the Church which is His body, but is also the 
Saviour of tt; but this does not affect the purpose of the comparison 
here 


22. oi yuvaixes rots liors dvbpdow ds te Kupiv. So without a 
verb B, Clement (when citing vv. 21-25), Jerome’s Greek MSS. His 
note is, “Hoc quod in Latinis exemplaribus additum est: suódifae 
sint, in Graecis Codd. non habetur." troraccécOwoay is added 
after dvdpaow in XAP 17 al. Vulg. Goth. Arm. Boh. etc., and 
Clement (when citing ver. 22 only)  ioracce«cÓe in KL most 
mss., Syr. (both), Chrys D G also have üwordeweode, but after 
yuvaixes. Lachmann adopted imroracoécÓwcay, but later critical 
editors read without the verb. The testimony of Jerome, who 
knew of no Greek MSS. with the verb, is very important. No 
reason can be imagined for its omission if it had been in the text 
originally, whereas the reason for its insertion is obvious, and was 
stated even by Erasmus: “adjectum, ut apparet, quo et sensus 
sit lucidior, et capitulum hoc separatim legi queat, si res ita 
postulet." The latter reason is particularly to be noted. The 
diversity in the MSS. which have the verb is also of weight. "The 
shorter reading agrees well with the succinct style of St. Paul in 
his practical admonitions. 

¿iors is more than a mere possessive, yet does not imply an 
antithesis to “other men"; it seems rather to emphasise the rela- 
tionship, as in the passage quoted from Stobaeus by Harless (Zori. 
p. 22): €«avo 7 IIvÜayopuc) dwXócodos épwrnfeica Ti mpõrov ety 
yurari TÓ TQ idiw, eb, dpécxew avdpi. Compare also Acta Thomae, 
p. 24 (ed. Thilo): otrus el às zoAvv xpóvov oyußıwoaca ro iw Avöpt. 
That the word was not required to prevent misconception of 
dyÓpáct is shown by its absence in the parallel, Col. iii. 18. 

ws rê Kupiw, not “as to their lord,” which would have been 
expressed in the plural, but “as to the Lord Christ,” “as” not 
meaning in the same manner as, but expressing the view they are 
to take of their submission ; compare vi. 6, 7. “ Sudjectio quae ab 
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uxore praestatur viro simul praestatur ipsi Domino, Christo," 
Bengel So Chrysostom : Gray tmeixys TQ dydpi, as TQ Kupio 
dovAevovea Trot weiPer Oar, 

23. ör àvijp dort xeba) ris yuvainds, Assigns the reason of 
és rà Kvp. The article before dvjp in Rec. has no uncial 
authority i in its favour. “A husband is head of his wife.” 

és xai, “as also.” Compare 1 Cor. xi. 3, mavros åvòpòs j 
xebaAn ó Xpurrós tor, nebaAn 52 yuvaixòs Ô åvýp, kepa) St rod 
Xpwrrov 6 Geós. 

ê Xprorös kepad) Tis exxAnolas adrig cwrhp Tod cdparos. 

Rec. has xal airés ¿gerı o., with N° DK LP most mss., Syr. (both) 
Arm. But the shorter reading ‘is that of N'ABD*G, Vulg. The added 
words are an obvious gloss. Boh. has dors without «al, and Aeth. xal with- 
out dors, 

The apostle having compared the headship of the husband to 
that of Christ, could not fail to think how imperfect the analogy 
was; he therefore emphatically calls attention to the point of 
difference ; as if he would say : * A man is the head of his wife, even 
as Christ also is head of the Church, although there is a vast 
difference, since He is Himself the Saviour of the body, of which 
He is the head ; but notwithstanding this difference," etc. Calvin 
already proposed this view: “ Habet quidem id peculiare Christus, 
quod est servator ecclesiae; nihilominus sciant mulieres, sibi maritos 
praeesse, Christi exemplo, utcunque pari gratia non polleant.” So 
Bengel concisely: * Vir autem non est servator uxoris; in eo 
Christus excellit; hinc seZ sequitur" Chrys. Theoph. and 
Oecum., however, interpret this clause as equally applicable to 
the husband. xai yàp 7 kedaA) TOU TúpaTos cwrypía ioti, Chrys. 
And more fully Theoph. ; _Öorep xai ô Xporòs THs éxrAnoias dy 
rebaln, mpovoeitaı abris Kat ower obro Totyuy xai 6 dynp, owrhp ToU 
c ÓpaTos abro), TouréoTe Tis yovaixds. TÜS oly oür öde drordo- 
ceca: Tj Kepary TO copa, TH mpovoovpévy «ai owlovoyg. So 
Hammond and many others. But abrós cannot refer to any 
subject but that which immediately precedes, viz. 6 Xpirrós. 
Moreover, to use owpa without some qualification for the wife 
would be unintelligible; nor is owrjp ever used in the N.T. 
except of Christ or God. 

24. Adda ds $ dxxAnoia Ömordasera tH Xpt, odrws xal al 
yuvaixes rois dydpdow. There is much difference of opinion as to 
the force to be assigned to dAAd.  Olshausen takes it as intro- 
ducing the proof drawn from what precedes; and similarly De 
Wette, “ But (aber) if the man is your head,” a sense which d\Ad 
(which is not=8é) never has. Eadie gives the word “an anti- 
thetic reference," such as dAAd sometimes has after an implied 
negative. He interprets: “do not disallow the marital headship, 
for it is a divine institution—dé\Aa,—but,” etc. He refers for 
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this use of dAAd to Luke vii. 7; John vii. 49 ; Rom. iii. 31, viii 37; 
I Cor. vi. 8,ix. 12. The fact that in most of these cases we might 
not incorrectly render “ Nay,” or “ Nay, on the contrary,” shows 
how unlike the present passage they are. Nor are 2 Cor. viii. 7, 
xii. 4; ı Tim. i. 15, 16, or the other passages which he cites, at 
all parallel ; and the negative to which he supposes dAAd to refer 
(“do not disallow,” etc.) is not even hinted at in the text. His 
objection to the interpretation here adopted is that it sounds like 
a truism. Harless and others take éAAd to be simply resumptive ; 
but the main thought has not been interrupted, and there is no 
reason for rejecting its adversative force. Hofmann, like Eadie, 
reads into the text an objection which Aa repels, “but even 
where the husband is not this (namely, a owryp ro) o., making 
happy his wife, as Christ the Church), yet,” etc. The view here 
preferred is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Braune, Moule, etc. 

dv mavıl. It is presupposed that the authority of the husband 
is in accordance with their relation as corresponding to that of 
Christ to the Church. “ds eiweßeoı vouoÜerüv wpooréeaxe rò dv 
wayrı,” Theodoret. 


Borep of the Rec. is the reading of DELa most mss. ; but às, 
NAD*GP 17 67? etc. (B omits.) 

ilos is d ain efixed to dröpdew by A EH Mer but om. by BD*G 
17 67%. It has clearly been introduced from ver. 


25. ol dvBpes, äyamäre tds yuralxas. 


Rec. adds éavró», with DKL, Syr. etc. ; but NAB 17, Clem. (when 
giving the whole passage) omit Gad bude. 

xadüs kot ô Xpıorös, x... “Si omnia rhetorum argumenta in 
unum conjicias, non tam persuaseris conjugibus dilectionem 
mutuam quam hic Paulus" (Bugenhagen) Meyer also well 
observes: “It is impossible to conceive a more lofty, more ideal 
regulation of married life, and yet flowing immediately from the 
living depth of the Christian consciousness, and, therefore, capable. 
of practicable application to all concrete relations.”  Chrysostom's 
comment is very fine : ** Hast thou seen the measure of obedience? 
hear also the measure of love. Wouldst thou that thy wife should 
obey thee as the Church doth Christ? have care thyself for her, as 
Christ for the Church; and if it should be needful that thou 
shouldest give thy life for her, or be cut to pieces a thousand times, 
or endure anything whatever, refuse it not; yea, if thou hast 
suffered this thou hast not done what Christ did, for thou doest 
this for one to whom thou wert already united, but He for her who 
rejected Him and hated Him . . . He brought her to His feet by 
His great care, not by threats nor fear nor any such thing; so do 
thou conduct thyself towards thy wife." 

20. Tva adrhy äyıday xaBapicas TO Aovrpe ToU Jaros dv Pinar. 
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The immediate purpose of éavróv wapeöwnev, ver. 25. dyıdoy is 
clearly not to be limited to “consecration” ; it includes the actual 
sanctification or infusion of holiness. It is the positive side, 
xafapíras expressing the negative, the purification from her former 
sins. But as the remoter object is iva mapaorýon, the ceremonial 
idea of äyıaleıv appears to be the prominent one here. Logically, 
xaBapi{ew precedes äyıafew, chronologically they are coincident ; 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 11, dAA& dreAovoacde, GANA FyacOyre. The tense 
of xaBapicas by no means requires the translation “after He had 
purified ” (cf. 1. 9), which would probably have been expressed by 
a passive participle agreeing with aùr, indeed xadapiluy would 
have been quite inappropriate. 

TQ ÀovrpQ T..9. ‘By the bath of water,” distinctly referring to 
baptism, and probably with an allusion in Aovrpo to the usual bath 
of the bride before the marriage; the figure in the immediate 
context being that of marriage. 

dv pyypar. The first question is as to the connexion. By 
Augustine the phrase is supposed to qualify ro Aovrpe roù v6., 
* accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum." 

But as the combination is strange, and neither ró Aovrpóv nor 
ro wp can form with év pýparı a single notion (like 5) «écris &v 
Xp.), this would require the article to be repeated. The interpre- 
tation, “the bath resting on a command” (Storr, Peile, Klöpper), 
would require év $. Xpwrov. Meyer, following Jerome, connects 
the words with dyıaoy, “having purified with the bath of water, 
may sanctify her by the word." The order of the words is strongly 
against this, and, besides, we should expect some addition to 
xafap., which should suggest the spiritual signification of “ purify- 
ing with water." 

It is therefore best connected with xa@apioas. But as to the 
meaning? Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer take pyya to mean the 
gospel or preached word taught preliminary to baptism. pa is, 
no doubt, used in this sense (not in Acts x. 37 but) Rom. x. 17, 
püjpa Xpwrro? ; but there it is defined by Xp«rro?, as in ver. 8 by 
Tis miorews ; indeed, fnua is there used, not because of any special 
appropriateness, but for the sake of the quotation. Elsewhere we 
have pua ®eov, Eph. vi. 17. It is far, indeed, from being correct 
to say that "the gospel" is *the usual meaning of the Greek 
term," as Eadie states, referring, in addition to the passages 
mentioned above, to Heb. vi. 5 (where the words are G«o pnua): 
Acts x. 44, ra Djuara. Tavra: Xl 14, AaAnoe fnmjpara Tpós oe. In 
these last two places it is obvious that pyyara means simply 
“words” or “sayings,” as in Acts xxvi. 25, where St. Paul says of 
his speech before Festus, &Andeias xai cwppoorvys pjpara ámod0cy- 
yopa See also Acts ii. 14, tvwrioaode rà pýpará pov. Needless 
to say that pua is used of single sayings very frequently. There 
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may be even zovypóv pipa or ápyóv pipa (not to mention cases where 
fijka is used for “a thing mentioned”: see on Luke i. 65). That 
the word is most frequently used, not to signify a Divine or sacred 
saying, but where the connexion implies such a saying, is simply a 
result of the fact that there was little occasion (in the Epp. none) 
to refer to other f»juara. There is no example of ùmpa by itself 
meaning “the gospel" or anything like this. Had it the article 
here, indeed, there would be good reason for maintaining this 
interpretation. 

The Greek commentators understand fua of the formula of 
baptism. oie; says Chrysostom, év dvdparı ToU llorpós «ai rot 
Yiot xai ToU dyiov llve/garos. It is true, as Estius remarks, that 
if this were the sense we should expect xoi fnuaros; and Harless 
adds that these definite words could hardly be referred to except 
with the article, r9 pyar. But although “of water and na” 
might, perhaps, have been expected, éy is quite admissible; com- 
pare dv-&mayyekia, vi. 2. The objections from the absence of the 
article, and from the fact that fpa has not elsewhere this meaning, 
fall to the ground when we consider that it is not alleged or sup- 
posed that ñua of itself means the formula of baptism; it retains 
its indefinite meaning, and it is only the connexion with the refer- 
ence to baptism in the preceding words that defines what fia is 
intended. So Soden. Moule renders, “attended by, or condi- 
tioned by, an utterance," which would agree well with this inter- 
pretation. He explains it as “the revelation of salvation embodied 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost." Macpher- 
son denies the reference to baptism, and thinks it more natural to 
speak of the cleansing as effected by the bathing (“‘ washing," AV.) 
rather than in the bath, especially as “of water” is added. “The 
reference is most probably to the bath of the bride before mar- 
rage." Yes, such a reference there is; but what is it which the 
reader is expected to compare with the bridal bath? As there is 
no particle of comparison, the words imply that there is a Aoürpov 
véaros, which is compared to the bath. And surely baptism could 
not fail to be suggested by these words to the original readers. 
As to Aovrpór, besides the meaning “ water for bathing," it has the 
two senses of the English “ bath,” viz. the place for bathing and 
the action ; but it does not mean “ washing." 

27. Wa napaorhon aürós daurs, x... The remoter object of 
Tapéóoxey depending on åyıdoņ, etc. The verb is used, as in 
2 Cor. xi. 2, of the presentation of the bride to the bridegroom, 
vapÜéyoy äyvıp rapaoríjoo: TQ Xpor. The interpretation, “ present 
as an oflering" (Harless) is opposed to the context as well as 
inconsistent with davra airos is the correct reading, and 
emphasises the fact that it is Christ who, as He gave Himself to 
sanctify the Church, also presents her to Himself. "This presenta- 
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tion is not complete in this life, yet Bengel correctly says: “id 
valet suo modo jam de hac vita." 

ards is the reading of & A B D* GL, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. etc. The Rec. 
has arh», with D° K most mss., Syr-Pesh., s. The latter is the read- 
ing which would most readily occur to the copyist; no copyist would be 
likely to depart from it if he had it before him, but aórós a peculiar 
emphasis. 

dvSofov thy éxxAnoiay. The tertiary predicate &vöofor is placed 
with emphasis before its substantive. Not “a glorious Church,” 
but “the Church, glorious,” “that He might present the Church 
to Himself, glorious.” 

ph} &xovoav owidov. ormiAos, which also occurs 2 Pet. ii. 13, is a 
word of later Greek (Plutarch, etc.) for «nAis ; domos occurs four 
times in N.T. 

GAN’ Tva $. Changed structure, as if iva an éxņ had preceded ; 
compare ver. 33. 

28. odrws is connected by Estius and Alford with ôs following: 
“So... as.” This is not forbidden by grammatical considera- 
tions ; for in spite of Hermann’s rule, that the force of ovrws is “ut 
eo confirmentur praecedentia,” it is used with reference to what 
follows, introduced by òs or deep, both in classical writers and in 
N.T. Compare robs ojres ériorapévous cimeiy as ovdeis dy dAAos 
duvairo (Isocr. ap. Rost and Palm. éorw yàp otrws orep otros 
évwérea, Soph. Zrack. 475, is not a good instance, for ovrws may 
very well be referred to what precedes). And in N.T. 1 Cor. 
iii. 15, ovrw Se ds Ou wupös: cf. iv. 1. But in such cases odrws has 
some emphasis on it, and apart from that it yields a better sense 
here to take ovrws as referring to the preceding statement of 
Christ's love for the Church. “Even so ought husbands . . .” 
If kal is read before of dvôpes, as Treg. WH. and RV. the latter 
view is alone possible. 

The position of ó$e(Aovcw varies in the MSS. N>K L 17 and most have 
it before ol äyöpes, A D G P after. The latter group add xal before ol Avöpes, 
and of the former group B 17. As the position of the verb would hardly be 
a reason for inserting xal, it may be presumed to be genuine. 

és ta davrüv odpara, The sense just ascertained for ovrws 
determines this to mean “as being their own bodies”; and this 
agrees perfectly with what follows: “he that loveth his own wife 
loveth himself.” Moreover, although we speak of a man’s love 
for himself, we do not speak of him as loving his body or having 
an “affection” for it (Alford) ; and to compare a man’s love for his 
wife to his love (?) for his ** body," would be to suggest a degrad- 
ing view of the wife, as, indeed, Grotius does, saying: “sicut 
corpus instrumentum animi, ita uxor instrumentum viri ad res 
domesticos, ad quaerendos liberos." Plutarch comes nearer to the 
apostle's view: xpareiv Set roy dyÓpa Tis yuvaixds, obx às ĉerróryy 
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krüparos, N as Vox a dpa ros, cupmabotvra. Kat cupmepuxdra Th 
eivoig. dowep ov compares ien xnöeodaı PÀ dovdevovra Tais iPovais 
abro) xai rais émiÜvpiaus" ovrw yuvaixos dpxew eicbpaivoyra xai 
xapıLöpevov (Conj. Praec. p. 422, quoted by Harless). The mean- 
ing is, Even as Christ loved the Church as that which is His 
body, so also should husbands regard their wives as their own 
bodies, and love them as Christ did the Church. 

ô áyamüv rhv dauroö yuvaixa davróv àyowü. This is neither 
identical with the „preceding nor an inference from it, but rather 
an explanation of às 7a éavrüv owpara. If the latter words meant, 
*as they do their own bodies" they would fall immeasurably 
short of this. It is, however, going beyond the bounds of 
psychological truth to say that a man's love for his wife is but 
“complying with the universal law of nature by which we all love 
ourselves," or that it *is in fact self-love," whether **a hallowed 
phasis” of it or not. If it were so, there would be no need to 
enforce it by precept. Although the husband's love for his wife 
may be compared to what is called his love for himself, inasmuch 
as it leads him to regard her welfare as his own, and to feel all 
that concerns her as if it concerned himself, the two mental facts 
are entirely different in their essence. There is no emotion in 
self-love; it is the product of reason, not of feeling; and it is a 
“law” of man's nature, not in the sense of obligation (although there 
is a certain obligation belonging to it), but in the sense that it 
necessarily belongs to a rational nature. "The basis of conjugal 
love is wholly different, and is to be found, not in the rational 
part of man's nature, but in the affections. "The love is reinforced 
by reflection, and made firm by the sense of duty; but it can 
never become a merely rational regard for another's happiness, as 
* self-love " is for one’s own. 

To refer to the stirring remarks of Chrysostom above cited, 
when a man gives his life for his wife, is that an exercise of 
“self-love”? Surely no more than when a mother gives her life 
for her child. There is none of this false philosophy in the 
language of St. Paul. 

29. tùy davroü odpra. The word is, no doubt, chosen with 
reference to the cùp pia, quoted ver. 31. It is not perhaps 
correct, however, to say that it is so chosen instead of cópa, for 
it is hardly probable that the apostle would have used cóypa in 
this connexion in any case. Rather, the whole sentence is sug- 
gested by the thought of capt plo, 

80. on péin copdv rob odpartos aro. Rec. adds éx ris 
capxós abroü xai èx rüv dordwy avrod. 

For the insertion are X° DG L P (K has roi owparos for rv 
ócréíwv) nearly all cursive mss, It. Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm., Iren. 
Jerome, etc. 
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For the omission «* A B 17 67?, Boh. Eth., Method. Euthal. 
Ambrst. and apparently Origen. 


It will be seen that the MSS. which omit decidedly outweigh those that 
insert. Ellicott speaks of the testimony of X as ‘‘divided,” which seems 
& singular way of neutralising the evidence of the earlier scribe by that of a 
seventh-century corrector. 

It is an obvious suggestion that the words might have been omitted by 
homoeoteleuton. Reiche, who accepted the words (writing before the dis- 
covery of X), rightly observes that this can hardly be admitted in the case of 
so many witnesses. He prefers to suppose that they were omitted in con- 
sequence of offence being taken at the apparently material conception 
presented ; and some other critics have adopted the same view. The 
objection must have been very strong which would lead to such a deliberate 
omission. But there is no reason to suppose that the words would have 
given offence, especially considering such words as ‘‘a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see Me have,” not to mention ‘‘ eating My flesh and drinking 
AT blood." Nor do the ancient commentators indicate that any such 
difficulty was felt. Irenaeus, after quoting the words, adds: ''non de 
spirituali aliquo et invisibili homine dicens haec; spiritus enim neque ossa 
neque carnes habet," etc. Indeed, an ancient reader would be much more 
likely to regard the words as a natural expansion of a&An roÜ owparos abroÜ. 
On the other hand, nothing was more likely than that the words should be 
added from recollection of the passage in Genesis, quoted in ver. 31. It is 
objected to this, that the words are not quoted with exactness, ‘‘ bone" 
preceding ‘‘flesh” in Gen. This is to assume an exactness of memory 
which is at least questionable. Once added, the ordinary copyist would, of 
course, prefer the longer text. 

As to the internal evidence, on careful consideration it will be found 
strongly in favour of the shorter text. When Christ is called the Head or 
Foundation, and the Church the Body or House, the language is that of 
analogy, #.¢. it suggests, not resemblance of the objects, but of relations ; 
Christ in Himself does not resemble a Head or a Foundation-stone, but His 
relation to the Church resembles the relation of the head to the body and of 
the foundation-stone to the building. But what relation is suggested by the 
bones of Christ? Or if awuaros be understood of the figurative or mystical 
body, what conceivable meaning can be attached to the bones thereof? 
This fundamental difficulty is not faced by any commentator. While trying 
to attach some meaning to the clause, they do not attempt to show any 
appropriateness in the language. The utmost that could be said is that the 
words express an intimate connexion ; but unless this was a proverbial form of 
expression, of which there is no evidence, this, besides losing the force of éx, 
would leave the difficulty unsolved. Moreover, the clause is so far from 
carrying out the 4419 rod ø., that it introduces an entirely different figure. 
This is disguised in the AV. 

Had the words been “of His flesh and of His blood," we might have 
understood them as alluding to the Eucharist ; and it is worth noting that 
several expositors have supposed that there is such an allusion; but the 
mention of ‘‘ flesh and bones" instead of **flesh and blood" is fatal to 
this. 


The reader may desire to know how the omitted clause has 
been interpreted. — Chrysostom, in the first instance, explains it 
of the incarnation, by which, however, Christ might rather be said 
to be “from our flesh.” It is no answer to this to say, with Estius, 
“in hac natura ipse caput est,” which is to change the figure. 
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Besides, it is true of all men, not only of Christians, that in this 
sense they are of the same flesh as Christ; but this again is not 
the meaning of éx. Alford says: “As the woman owed her 
natural being to the man, her source and head, so we owe our 
spiritual being to Christ, our Source and Head”; and similarly 
Ellicott, Meyer, etc. Surely a strange way of saying that our 
spiritual being is derived from Christ, to say that we are from 
His bones! Others, as above mentioned, interpret of communion 
in the Eucharist (so in part Theodoret and Theophylact, also 
Harless and Olshausen). 

Not without reason did Rückert come to the conclusion that it 
was doubtful whether St. Paul had any definite meaning in the 
words at all. 

81. ávri rodrou = éyexev. rovrov. Compare the use of áyri in 
dxf iv. Then the sense will be: because a man is to love ‚his 
wife as Christ the Church. V. Soden, however, takes &vri rovrov 
to mean “instead of this,” viz. instead of hating (ver. 29), observ- 
ing that the conclusion of this verse returns to the main idea there, 
f.e. ? davrov capé. See on Lk. xii. 3. 

xarakeiyeı: dvÜÓpumos, x.t.. A quotation from Gen. ii. 24, 
which might have been introduced by “as it is written"; but with 
words so familiar this was needless. 

Most commentators interpret this verse of Christ, either 
primarily or secondarily. So Jerome: * primus vates Adam hoc 
de Christo et ecclesia prophetavit ; quod reliquerit Dominus noster 
atque Salvator patrem suum Deum et matrem suam coelestem 
Jerusalem." So many moderns, including Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, 
the last mentioned, however, referring the words to the Second 
Coming, the tense being future. Ellicott thinks this is pressing 
the tense unnecessarily, whereas it may have the ethical force of 
the future, for which he refers to Winer, $ 4o. 6, whose examples 
are wholly irrelevant to Ellicott's purpose. If the passage is inter- 
preted of Christ it refers to a definite fact, and the future must have 
its future sense. Understood of Christ, the expressions dvdpwros 
for Christ, and “leave his father and mother,” for “leave His seat 
in heaven," are so strange and so unlike anything else in St. Paul, 
that without an express intimation by the writer it is highly un- 
reasonable so to interpret them. Can we imagine St. Paul writing, 
“Christ will leave His father and His mother and will cleave to 
His wife, the Church"? We might not be surprised at such an 
expression in a mystical writer of the Middle Ages, but we should 
certainly not recognise it as Pauline. It is, if possible, less likely 
that he should say the same thing, using avdpwros instead of 
Xpioros, and expect his readers to understand him. If the future 
is given its proper meaning, the expression “leaving His seat at the 
right hand of God” is inappropriate. 
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On the other hand, the whole passage treats of the duty of 
husbands, the reference to Christ and the Church being introduced 
only incidentally for the purpose of enforcing the practical lesson. 
It was, indeed, almost inevitable that where St. Paul was so full on 
the duty of the husband, he should refer to these words in Genesis 
in their proper original meaning. This meaning being so exactly 
adapted to enforce the practical precept, to take them otherwise, 
and to suppose that they are introduced allegorically, is to break 
the connexion, not to improve it. 

There are some differences of reading. The articles before 
warépa and pyrépa are absent in B D* G, and are omitted by 
Lachm. and Treg. and bracketed by WH. Tischendorf omitted 
them in his 7th ed., but restored them in the 8th in consequence 
of the added evidence of & abro? is added after warépa in 
x° A D° K LP, Syr-Pesh. Boh. from LXX ; not in x* B D* G 17, 
Vulg. Arm. airo? is added after pyrépa in P 47, Vss. 

For rpòs rjj» yuraixa, which is in X° B D° K L, Orig., rp "yvrauxl is read 
by x” AD*G. The readings in the Sept. also vary. 

89. rà puorhpior Toüro péya doriv, dye Bà Mye els Xpurrór xal 
elg thy éxxA notar. 


The second eis is om. by B K and some other authorities. 


We must first determine the meaning of pvorýpov and of péya. 
On the former word see on i. g. It does not mean “a mysterious 
thing or saying, " “a saying of which the meaning is hidden or 
unfathomable." As Sanday and Headlam observe (Rom. xi 25), 
with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. Again, as to péya, the 
English versions—not only the incorrect AV., “this is a great 
mystery," but the grammaticaly correct RV., "this mystery is 

reat "—convey the idea that what is said is, that the mysteriousness 
is great, or, that the mystery is in a high degree a mystery. This is 
not only inconsistent with the meaning of pvorýpov, assuming, as 

it does, that “hiddenness” is the whole of its meaning (for to 
speak of a thing as in a high degree a revealed secret would be 
unintelligible), but it assigns to péya a meaning which does not 
belong to it In English we may speak of great facility, great 
folly, simplicity, (ToAAÀ7 «pia, eindeia); great ignorance (mo) 
dyvoa) ; great perplexity (xoAAy dmopie): but péyas is not so 
used, for it properly expresses magnitude, not intensity. These 
linguistic facts are sufficient to set aside a large number, perhaps 
the majority, of interpretations of the clause. The sense must be 
of this kind: “This doctrine of revelation is an important or 
profound one.” 

What, then, is the pvorýpov of which St. Paul thus speaks? 
Some suppose it to be this statement about marriage, which to the 
heathen would be new. But this requires us to take A¢yw in the 
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sense “ I interpret,” or the like, which it does not admit. It is 
better to understand it as referring to the comparison of marriage 
with union of Christ with the Church. The latter clause, then, 
expressly points out that the former does not refer to marriage in 
itself, and | Méyo has the same which it frequently has in St. Paul, 
“I mean." 

V. Soden takes rotro to refer to what follows: “this secret, i.e. 
that which I am about to say as the secret sense of this sentence, is 
great, but I say it in reference to Christ and the Church," comparing 

1 Cor. xv. 51, pvorýpov üpiy Aéye. This would be very elliptical. 

Hatch translates: “this symbol (sc. of the joining of husband 
and wife into one flesh) is a great one. I interpret it as referring 
to Christ and to the Church” (Essays, p. 61). 

The rendering of the Vulgate is: “Sacramentum hoc magnum 
est; ego autem dico in Christo et in ecclesia" There are several 
other places in which j4woerjpwov is rendered “sacramentum,” viz. 
Eph. i. 9, iii. 3, 9; Col. i. 27; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Rev. i 20. 

It was, however, no doubt, the rendering in this passage which 
led to marriage being entitled a sacrament. In an encyclical 
of 1832 (quoted by Eadie) occurs the statement, “ Marriage is, 
according to St. Paul's expression, a great sacrament in Christ and 
in the Church.” But the greatest scholars of the Church of Rome 
have rejected this view of the present passage. Cardinal Caietan 
says: “ Non habes ex hoc loco, prudens lector, a Paulo conjugium 
esse sacramentum. Non enim dixit esse sacramentum, sed mys- 
terium." And to the same effect Estius. Erasmus also says: 
* Neque nego matrimonium esse sacramentum, sed an ex hoc 
loco doceri possit proprie dici sacramentum quemadmodum 
baptismus dicitur, excuti volo.” As to the question whether 
marriage is properly to be reckoned a sacrament or not, this is 
very much a matter of definition. If sacrament is defined as in 
the Catechism of the Churches of England and Ireland and by 
other Reformed Churches, it is not, for it was not instituted by 
Christ. Even if we take Augustine's definition, “a visible sign of 
an invisible grace," there would be a difficulty. But if every rite 
or ceremony which either is, or includes in it, a sign of something 
Spiritual, is to be called a sacrament, then marriage is well entitled 
to the name, especially in view of the apostle's exposition here. 
But to draw any inference of this kind from the present passage is 
doubly fallacious, for this is not the meaning of pvorýœxov; and, 
secondly, St. Paul expressly states that it is not to marriage that 
he applies the term, but to his teaching about Christ and the 
Church ; or, according to the interpretation first mentioned, to the 
meaning of the verse from Genesis. 

88. wA3v xoi dueig of kaf’ dva. dxaorog Thy éavroU yuvaixa odrus 
äyardru ds daurörv. 
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aA. “ Howbeit—not to dwell on this matter of Christ and the 
Church, but to return to what I am treating of—." 

xai bpeis, ye also, viz. after the pattern of Christ. AV. drops 
the ad, which is important. The precept is individualised by the 
fxagros, so as to bring more home its force for each man. ds 
davröv, as being himself, ver. 28. 

4 dè yuvà, tva. $ofjra. Tóv dvbpa. ý yuv7 is best taken asa 
nom. abs. and “the wife—let her see,” etc. On $offgra, Oecum. 
rightly remarks: és mpére yvvaixa boßerodaı, un ÓovAomperox, 
* Nunquam enim erit voluntaria subjectio nisi praecedat rever- 
entia," Calvin. 

VI. 1-9. Special injunctions to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters. Slaves are called on to regard their service as a service 
done to Christ ; masters are reminded that they, foo, are subject to the 
same Master, who has no respect of persons. 

l. rà téxva, Swaxovete Tots yoveücw Üpàv dv Kupie. dv Kupiw is 
omitted by B D* G, but added in x A D*"K LP, Vulg. Syr. etc. 
Origen expressly, who mentions the ambiguity of the construction, 
i.e, that it may be either rots &v Kupip yovedow or traxovere èv K. 
If the words had been added from CoL iii. 20 they would probably 
have come after &(xa«ov. Assuming that the words are genuine, as 
seems probable, the latter is the right construction. *In the 
Lord,” not as defining the limits of the obedience, èv ols &v py 
mpooxpovons (r$ Kupiw), Chrys., but rather showing the spirit in 
which the obedience is to be yielded. It is assumed that the 
parents exercise their authority as Christian parents should, and 
we cannot suppose that the apostle meant to suggest to the 
children the possibility of the contrary. 

ToUro yáp écTw Sixatoy, i.e. kai. voe Sixasov Kal trò ToU vópov 
mpootacceraı, Theoph. Compare Col. iii. 20. From the children 
being addressed as members of the Church, Hofmann infers that 
they must have been baptized, since without baptism no one could 
be a member of the Church (Schriften, ii. 2, p. 192). Meyer's 
reply, that the children of Christian parents were äyıcı by virtue of 
their fellowship with their parents (1 Cor. vii. 14), loses much of its 
point in the case of children who were past infancy when their 
parents became Christians. But no conclusion as to infant 
baptism can be deduced. 

2. jns doriy vroh) mpam dv dwayyedig. rs, “for such is,” 
Alf. To translate “seeing it is” would be to throw the motive to 
obedience too much on the fact of the promise. 

mper èv èr. has caused difficulty to expositors. The second 
commandment has something which resembles a promise attached. 
Origen, who mentions this difficulty, replies, first, that all the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue were rpwral, being given first after the 
coming out of Egypt ; or, if this be not admitted, that the promise 
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in the second commandment was a general one, not specially 
attached to the observance of that precept. The latter reply has 
been adopted by most modern commentators. Others have 
supposed “first” to mean “first in the second table”; but the 
Jews assigned five commandments to each table, as we learn 
from Philo and Josephus. See also Lev. xix. 3 and Rom. xiii. 9. 
The position of the precept in the former passage and its omission 
in the latter agree with this arrangement. In either case this 
would be the only commandment with promise. Meyer and 
Ellicott suppose, therefore, that it is not the Decalogue alone that 
is referred to.  Braune and Stier understand mpóry as first in point 
of time, namely, the first which has to be learned. Compare Bengel 
(not adopting this view): “honor parentibus per obedientiam 
praesertim praestitus initio aetatis omnium praeceptorum obedi- 
entiam continet." 

dv dwayyedia. Ellicott, Meyer, and others take this to mean 
“in of, or, in point of, promise." “The first command we 
meet with which involves a promise" (Ell). Meyer compares 
Diod. Sic. xiii. 37, &v 52 ebyeveig xal eXoóro mpõros. But to make 
this parallel we should understand the words here: “foremost in 
promise," £e. having the greatest promise attached, or, at least, 
“having the advantage in point of promise," which is not their 
interpretation. Chrysostom says: ov rjj ráfe ere abrijy por, 
GANG rj érayyeMg. But it is precisely rj rág« that Ell. and Mey. 
make it first, only not of all the commandments. It is better, then, 
to take é (with Alford) as characterised by, accompanied with, 
so that we might translate “with a promise" But to what 
purpose is it to state that this is the first command in order 
accompanied with a promise, especially when it would be equally 
true, and much to the purpose, to say that it is the only command 
with a promise? On the whole, therefore, remembering that it is 
children who are addressed, the interpretation of Stier and Braune 
seems preferable. Westcott and Hort give a place in their margin 
to a different punctuation, viz. placing the comma after «porn, and ' 
connecting drayye\ig with tva, 

8. Tva eô cot yévynrat, x... The text in the Sept. proceeds: 
xal iva uakpoxpóvios *yévy eri ris yns js Kúpos 6 @eos rov dwol wor, 
The latter words are probably omitted purposely as unsuitable to 
those addressed. The future éoy is to be regarded as dependent 
on fva,—a construction which is found elsewhere in St. Paul, as 
I Cor. ix. 18, fa dödravov jow rò evayy.: Gal ii 4, va jjuás 
xarafovAóocovcw. In Rev. xxii. 14 we have future and conjunctive, 
just as in classical writers future and conjunctive are used after 
rws. It is possible that doy is used here because there was no 
aor. conj of the verb. In the passage referred to in Rev, the 
future is fora. 

12 
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4. kal of werépes. xal marks that the obligation was not all 
on the side of the children. So xal of Kvpio., ver. 9. sarépes, 
“ patres potissimum alloquitur, nam hos facilius aufert iracundia," 
Bengel. pù wapopyilere, Col iii. 21, pù épeÜfere “Do not 
irritate." 

dv wa8eig xal vovÜ«cía Kuplov. rabela occurs only in one 
other place in St. Paul, viz 2 Tim. iii 16, waoa ypadj . .. 
é$éupos . . . xpos maudelav ra dy Stxatoovvy. The verb ra: 
also, although used of chastening in 1 Cor. xi. 32 ; 2 Cor. vi. 9, is 
employed in a wider sense in 2 Tim. ii 25; Tit. ii 12, There is 
no sufficient reason, then, for supposing that the two substantives 
here are distinguished, as Grotius thinks: “mabela hic significare 
videtur institutionem per poenas: vovÜ«cía autem est ea institutio 
quae fit verbis," followed by Ellicott and Alford. Rather, mabela 
is, as in classical writers, the more general, vowdeola more specific, 
of instruction and admonition.  vovÓ«cía is a later form for 
vowdernois. Kupéov is not “concerning the Lord," as Theodoret, 
etc.,—a meaning which the genitive after such a word as vovô. can 
bardly have, but the subjective genitive; the Lord is regarded as 
the guiding principle of the education. 

5. oi Sohor, dwaxovere rois xarà cápxa xupios, This is the 
order in KA BP, etc. Rec. has rois xuploıs xarà odpxa, 

Bengel thinks that x. odpxa is added, because after the mention 
of the true xvpws it was not fitting to use «ipu without qualifica- 
tion. In CoL iii 22 a sentence intervenes, but still the reason 
holds good, for ô Kvpus was their xópvs also xarà sveüpa. 
Seowdrns is the word used for the master of slaves in the Pastorals 
and 1 Peter. 

perà ġóßou xal vpópov. These words are similarly associated 
in 1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 15; Phil. ii. 12, expressing only anxious 
solicitude about the performance of duty, so that there is no 
allusion to the hardness of the service. In Col. iii. 22 it is oov- 

Tov KUptoy, 

dv än\örnrı tis xap8ias. The word drAdrys is used several 
times by St. Paul (by him only in the N.T.), and always indicates 
‘singleness and honesty of purpose, sometimes showing itself in 
liberality. (See Fritzsche’s note on Rom. xii. 8, vol. iii. p. 62.) 
Here the meaning is the obvious one, there was to be no double- 
heartedness in their obedience, no feeling of reluctance, but 
genome heartiness and goodwill. é: yàp xai perà $ófov xai rpópov 

Acvay, GAN’ obx ¿£ eivoras, GANG Kaxovpyws, Oecum. 

és rQ Xpiore, as óc ro Kupío, v. 22, “so that your service to 
your master is regarded as a service to Christ." 

6. ph rar dGadpodoudiay. “Not in the way of 660.” The 
word is not found elsewhere except in CoL iii. 22, and may have 
been coined by St. Paul The adjective ó$aXAuó8ovAos is found 
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in the Apost. Constit, but with reference to this passage (i. p. 
299 A, ed. Cotel.). The meaning is obvious. 

6s dvOpwrdpecxo:. This word is not found in classical writers ; 
it occurs in the Sept., Ps. lii. (liii.) 6; not as a rendering of our 
Hebrew text. It is also found in Psalt. Sol. iv. 8,10. This is the 
opposite of as rg Xpiorw as well as of the following words. 

AA’ ds BoGÀot XpuoroU moroüvres TÒ OAnpa ro Geos. ro before 
Xpwrroü rests on insufficient authority, D° K L, etc., against x D* 
GLP,etc. Not subordinate to the following clause, as if it were 
“as servants who are doing," etc, for the words are clearly in 
contrast to the preceding, and zraotvres rò 06A. has much more 
force if taken as a separate character. 

6, 7. dx yuxijs per ebvoias Soudedovres ðs TQ Kupie. dx Yuyxis 
may be connected either with what precedes or with what follows. 
The latter connexion (adopted by Syr. Chrys. Jerome, Lachm. Alf. 
WH.) seems preferable, for xovotvres rò OéAnpa ToU @eot does not 
require such a qualification, nor is there any tautology in taking 
èx y. with the following, for these words express the source in the 
feeling of the servant towards his work; jer’ eivoias his feeling 
towards his master (Harless). Compare Raphel's apt quotation 
from Xen.: o)xoüv evvouw mpürov, iev yú, Segoe aùròv [róv èri- 
rpooy] &x«u oor xai rois ois el wéAAor ápkéa ew äyri cov mapaw. (Oecon. 
xii. 5). Treg. puts a comma after eivoias, WH. after GovAevovres. 

és before ro Kupi rests on preponderant evidence, x A B D* 
GP, Vulg. Syr. It is omitted by D° K L. Internal evidence is 
in its favour, since 9ovA, rà x. would be tautologous with dodAc 


gO' TOV. 
8. elSéres Sr čxaoros ô Av mohon åyaðór, roto xouícera, wapd 
Kupiou, 

There is great uncertainty as to the reading. 

ör: Exacros 8 å» (or dar) raten, A DG P 17 37, Vulg. Arm, 

Eri Exacros ár ri, B, Petr. Alex. 

Eri dáv re Exacros, L* 46 115. 

8 dd» Tı Exacros rovhoy, L** and most cursives. This is the Rec, Text. 

Sr: (probably to be read & rı) dd» rooy, R“, corrected by x° by the 
insertion of 8 before ddr. 

There are minor variations, 

The best ge reading is that first mentioned, which is adopted by 
Treg. and Tisch. 8; but Meyer and Ellicott think the Rec. better explains 
the others. WH. adopt the reading of B. 

In the reading of Rec. the relative is to be understood as separated from 
T! by tmesis. Cf. Plato, Leggy. ix. 864 E, f» dv rca xaraBrdyy. 

kopicerat, & ABD*G, is better attested than the Rec. xoweiras. ro 
also of Rec. before Kuplov is rejected on the authority of all the chief 


xonileoda: is to receive back, as, for example, a deposit, hence 
here it implies an adequate return. Compare 2 Cor, v. 10, wa 
xoployras txaoros Tà Sta TOU owuaros, and. CoL iii. 25. 
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This lesson to slaves is equally a lesson for all kinds of service, 
as the following for all masters. 

9. kal ol kúpot. See on xal, ver. 4. 

TÀ aörd wovetre. J.e. act in a similar manner, in the same 
spirit. De Wette refers it to &yabóv. The Greek comm. pressed 
ra abrd as if it meant SovAciere abrois. 

dnévras thy àmeMy.. * Giving up your threatening.” The article 
indicates the well known and familiar threatening, ** quemadmodum 
vulgus dominorum solet," Erasmus. 

elööres, x... Wetstein cites a remarkable parallel from Seneca, 
Thyest, 607, “Vos, quibus rector maris atque terrae Jus dedit 
magnum necis atque vitae, Ponite inflatos tumidosque vultus. 
Quicquid a vobis minor extimescit, Major hoc vobis dominus 
minatur! Omne sub regno graviore regnum est." 


«al abray ral dpev is supported by preponderant authority, a (davrör) 
A B D*, Vulg. Boh. Arm., Petr. Alex. etc. D°G have xal ari» buwr: K 
end most ae bude vede Meyer ns eg of slaves 
a ere a unsuitable, In itself an y in comparison 
with Col. iv. 1. Whether this degli account of the causes of the 
variation, it cannot be doubted that the reading attested by the best MSS. 
here is the more forcible, expr expressing, not merely the fact that '*ye also 
have a Master," but that both you and they are subjects of the same Master. 


wpoceTolnpi(a, like xpoocwroAnyrrys, and the verb mposa- 
woAnumria, is found only in N.T. and ecclesiastical writers. The 
expression trpóg wrroy Aaußavey has a different meaning in the N.T. 
from that which it had in the O.T. In the latter it only meant to 
show favour, in the former it is to show partiality, especially on 
account of external advantages. 

10-19. Exhortation to prepare for the spiritual combat by 
arming themselves with the panoply of God, remembering that they 
have to do with no mere mortal foes, but with spiritual powers. 

10. rod Aoımoö, So N* A B 17. 

— x° DG K LP, Chrys. ete. 


points out that B 17 have Suvayolede instead of é., a variation 

which Tr thinks may have arisen from a confusion of the N of Aourór 

dröw., thus oe to the reading Aouró». Properly, ro 

AouroÜ means * henceforth, r the future," Gal. vi. 17, in which sense rà 

emm s but the latter alone is used in the sense *'for the 

rest," Phil. iii. 1, iv. 8; 2 Thess. iii, I, As the latter is the meaning here, 
we should expect rà oró», 


A8eAgol pou is added in Rec. before &vöw., with 8° K L P, most 
cursives, Syr. (both) Boh., but om. by x* BD 17, Arm. ' Aeth. 
A G, Vulg. Theodoret have ddeApot without pov. It has probably 
come in by assimilation to other passages in which rò Aoeróv 
occurs (see above). St. Paul does not address his readers thus in 
this Epistle. 

dvSuvapoGcGe, “Be strengthened.” Cf. Rom. iv. 20. Not 
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middle but passive, as elsewhere in N.T. (Acts ix. 22 ; Rom. iv. 20; 
2 Tim. ii. 1; Heb. xi. 34). The active occurs Phil. iv. 23; 1 Tim. 
i 12; 2 Tim. iv. 17. The simple verb öwausw, which B 17 have 
here, is used in Col. i. 11 ‚and according to x* A D* in Heb. xi. 34. 
dvöuvauovodaı occurs once in the Sept. Ps. li. (lii) 7 rather in a bad 
sense, "There is no reason why a verb which occurs once in the 
Sept. and several times in the N.T. should be said to be “ peculiar 
to the Alexandrian Greek." 

_ xal dr ré xpáre tis loxóos aöroü, Nota hendiadys. Compare 
i 19. 

ll. é5ócacÓ« thy mavom\iar roô Oeo. “Put on the panoply of 
God." savorAía occurs also in Luke xi 22, The emphasis is 
clearly on sa». not on roð «ov. Observe the repetition in ver. 13, 
* of God,” £e. provided by God, dracw Óuavépe Tv Bacci rav- 
revxíay, Theodoret. There is no contrast with other armour, nor 
is ravorAia to be taken as merely =“ armatura.” The complete- 
ness of the armament is the point insisted on. St. Paul was, no 
doubt, thinking of the Roman soldiery, as his readers also would, 
although the Jewish armour was essentially the same. Polybius 
enumerates as belonging to the Roman zavorXia, shield, sword, 
greaves, spear, breastplate, helmet. St. Paul omits the spears, and 
adds girdle and shoes, which, though not armour, were an essential 
part of the soldier's dress. 

xps Tò öuvacdaı. “To the end that ye may be able" oriva 
apos, “to hold your ground against,” an expression suited to the 
military figure. 

rag peBodeias. Cf. iv. 14. The plural expresses the concrete 
workings of the j4«0o09da. We can hardly press it as specially 
appropriate to the military metaphor and = “ stratagems.” 

12. ri odx dorw piv mán rpòs alpa kal adpra, 

ur, with N A D° K L P and most mss. and Vss. 

ùm», BD*G, Goth. Aeth., adopted by Lach., and admitted to the 
margin by Treg. and WH. The second person would very readily occur to 
a scribe, the whole context being in the second person. 

9 wdAy, “Our wrestling.” The word is suitable to «pós alpa 
«ai o., but not to the struggle in which the mavoràla is required. 
The word is indeed found in a more general sense (see Ellicott), 
but only in poetry, as “wrestling” also might be used in our own 
tongue. But as the word is here used to describe what the 
struggle is not, it is most natural to supply a more general word, 
such as 7 payxn or paxeréov, in the following clause, according to 
an idiom frequent in Greek writers. 

alpa xai odpxa, in this order here only. Jerome understands 
this of our own passions ; but that would be rpòs rip edpxa without 
alua. Moreover, the contrast is clearly not between foes within 
and foes without, but between human and superhuman powers. 
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mpds Tag Apyds, wpds Tas dfouolas. See on i. 21. 

wpds Tos koopoxpdropas. “ World-rulers.” The word xoojoxpd- 
rop occurs in the Orphica (viii. 11, xi 11), and is used by the 
Schol on Aristoph. Wud. 397, Serdyxwors ô Bacrreds roy Alyurriwy 
Kooporparwp yeyovas. It frequently occurs in Rabbinical writers 
(transliterated), sometimes of kings whose rule was world-wide, as 
“tres reges xoopoxpdropes, dominatores ab extremitate mundi ad 
extremitatem ejus, Nebucadnesar, Evilmerodach, Belsazar” (Shir 
Rad, iii. 4, ap. Wetst.); also of the four kings whom Abraham 
pursued (Bereshith Rabba, fol. 57.1). These are so called to add 
glory to Abraham’s victory. Also the angel of death is so called, 
and by the Gnostics the Devil (Iren. i. 1). In the Zest. X77 Patr., 
Test. Sol. the demons say: nueis dopey rà Aeydpeva crotxeia, oi 
Kowuorpdropes TOU Kócpov rovrov. It appears, therefore, that it 
differs from “rulers” in implying that their rule extends over the 
xöonos. Schoettgen supposes that St. Paul means the Rabbis and 
Doctors of the Jews, and he cites a passage from the Talmud 
where it is argued that the Rabbis are to be called kings; he also 
compares Acts iv. 26. But the context appears to be decisive 
against such a view. The contest is clearly a spiritual one. Com- 
pare the designation of Satan as 6 ®eös rot aidvos rovrov, 2 Cor. 
lv. 4; ô dpxwy rot xéopovu rovrov, John xiv. 30. 

ToU aoxdtous TOÜTOU, 

So, without rot alàvos, x* A B D* G 17 67%, Vulg. Boh. Syr- 
Pesh. and Harcl. (text), etc. 


After exórovs, ToD alüros is added by ^ D°K LP most mss. The 
words were not likely to be omitted because they seemed superfluous or diffi- 
cult to explain ; and an omission from homoeoteleuton is not to be supposed 
in the face of so many documents, They might, on the contrary, have been 
added as a gloss, the phrase exórovs roórov being rare. 


mpds TA mveunarınd THs wornpias. ‘‘ Against the spirit forces of 
wickedness,” which belong to or are characterised by rovnpia. 
RV. has “hosts of wickedness.” So Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, com- 
paring rò izxóv, “the cavalry,” Rev. ix. 16; rò woAırıxöv, Herod. 
vii 103; Ta Ayorpexd, Polyaen. v. 14. 141. But these are not 
really parallel ; irrıxov, primarily meaning “appertaining to trot,” 
hence “equestrian,” was naturally used for brevity to designate the 
cavalry of an army, as we{wa the infantry, just like our “horse and 
foot" Thus Polyb. xv. 3. 5, 'Awıßäas &ANcirwv rois immixois, “in 
the matter of cavalry”; i). xviii. 5. 5, AlrwAor . . . xaf oaov dy 
Tois Te(ukots &Mıreis elot . . . xarà rogoUroy rois Immxors diadé- 
povot Tpós ro BeArıov tov dwr “EAAqvev: 12. iii. 114. 5, TÒ TV 
immuay wAndos TO ovprav tois Kapxmdorioıs eis pupiovs. . . . In 
Rev ix. 16 we have 6 apıAuös ray otparevpatwy rot immo. But 
wveuparixoyv never had such a signification, nor would its etymology 
lead us to expect that it could be so used; for it does not mean 
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what relates to zve'para, but to rò zveiua. It would be almost as 
reasonable to conclude from the use of the English “horse” 
and “foot,” that “spirit” could be used for a host of spirits, as to 
draw a like conclusion about zvevparua from the use of ird, etc. 
Moreover, rà imma does not mean “hosts or armies ” of horses or 
of horsemen ; and, if we were to follow the analogy of its meaning, 
we should interpret ra TY. THS Tov. aS = the mvevparwóv constituent 
of vovnpia. Tà Ayorpıra, too, does not mean “bands of robbers,” 
but of “pirate ships,” which are themselves called Ayerpwaí, 
Polyaenus, v. 14. 141 ; and ro moÄırıov, i in Herod. vii. 103, means 
that part of the population which consists of woAira. This word, 
like Grrudv, used in such a connexion as it has there, at once 
conveys this meaning. But to give mveparua here the m 

* spiritual armies, or hosts,” is to depart wholly from the ordinary 
use of the word. 

Giving up, therefore, this rendering as untenable, we may trans- 
late * the spiritual forces, or elements of wickedness.” 

dv rots éwoupavíow is connected by Chrysostom with 7 waAy 
doriy. Thus: & rois èr. 5 payn Kerar... os dy el Acyo, ġ 
ov Oixn dy rin xerar: dv pvo, ie. our contest is for the heavenly 
blessings, and so Theodoret, Oecum. a. But in the illustration 
cited it is the connexion with xetra: that makes this sense Possible ; 5 
the idea is “rests in, or depends on,” which does not suit 4 «aA 
doriv. 

The view generally adopted by modern expositors is that rà dx. 
means the seat of the evil spirits or spiritual hosts referred to, 
corresponding to the roô áépos of ii. 2. As Alford expresses it, 
that habitation which in ii. 2, when speaking of mere matters of 
fact, was said to be in the dip, is, now that the difficulty and im- 
portance of the Christian conflict is being set forth, represented as 
éy rots ér.— over us and too strong for us without the panoply of 
God. He compares rà werewa ToU ovpavov, Matt. vi. 26. This 
comment seems to amount to this, that these spiritual hosts dwell 
in the air; but to impress us the more with the difficulty of the 
combat, the air is called *heaven." "There is, however, no proof 
that rà érovpária meant the atmosphere, and this is not the mean- 
ing of the word elsewhere, e.g. 1. 3, 20, ii 6. 

The view of Eadie, a/., is that rà ér. means the celestial spots 
occupied by the Church, and in them this combat is to be 
maintained, “These evil spirits have invaded the Church, are 
attempting to pollute, divide, and overthrow it" Barry, while 
adopting the former view of rà è., yet adds that the meaning 
points to the power of evil as directly spiritual, not acting through 
physical and human agency, but attacking the spirit in that higher 
aspect in which it contemplates heavenly things and ascends to the 
communion with God. 
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In the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, which is pre-Christian, and 
perhaps as early as B.c. 30, we have “a scheme of the seven 
heavens which, in some of its prominent features, agrees with that 
conceived by St. Paul. Paradise is situated in the third heaven 
as in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, whereas, according to later Judaism, it be- 
longed to the fourth heaven. In the next place the presence of 
evil in some part of the heavens is recognised. "Thus, in Eph. 
vi 12, we meet with the peculiar statement, Against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavens” (Morfill and Charles, p. xl). 
Charles points out other parallels between the Epistle and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch ; eg. Eph. iii. 10, iv. ro, 25 (pp. xxii, 
xli); and the possibility that the present passage has been in- 
fluenced by these speculations must be admitted. 

13-18. Detailed description of the spiritual armour. 

18. iv rfj fpépa Tfj momp. “The evil day,” the day of the 

wer of evil, when the conflict is most severe, “any day of which 
it may be said, ‘this is your hour, and the power of darkness,’” 
Barry. Meyer understands it as referring to the great outbreak of 
Satanic power expected to occur before the second coming. 
dravyra xarepyaoduevor; Oecum. and Theoph. take this to mean 
“having overcome all,” AV. marg. ; but although the verb has this 
sense occasionally in classical writers, or rather “to despatch, to 
finish," “ conficere," it never has it in St. Paul, who uses it twenty 
times. This would not be decisive if this meaning were more 
suitable here, But the conflict is perpetual in this world, it is 
ever being renewed. On the other band, we cannot without 
tautology understand this clause as merely expressing preparation 
for the combat. xarepydleodaı, too, means to accomplish a 
difficult work: * notat rem arduam," Fritzsche, and could hardly be 
used of mere arming for the fight It appears, then, to mean 
having done all that duty requires, viz. from time to time, The 
Vulgate (not Jerome) has “omnibus perfecti," or, in some MSS., 
“in omnibus perfecti," following, as some think, the reading 
xarepyaouivo A has xarepyacpévor, doubtless a mistake for 
kaTepyacd4.evou not meant for xareıpyaoevo. arvaı, opposed to 
evye, “hold your ground." 

14. orite oöv. This or5re cannot be taken in the same sense 
as the preceding, otherwise we should have the end there aimed at, 
here assumed as already attained when the arming begins. 

In the following details of the figure, each part of the equip- 
ment bas its appropriate interpretation, which, however, must not 
be pressed too minutely. In the case of the breastplate and the 
helmet, St. Paul follows Isa. lix. 17, dveöisaro Ouxaiocívgv ús 
Üdpaxa, xal wepıidero mepıxebalawy owrnpiov éri ris Keparjs, but 
the remainder of Isaiah's description was unsuitable, viz. xai 
wepueßdiero ludriov exdixjoews xal TO wepıßölauov (Àov, The 
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Apera: wavorAlav tov (5jXov abro) . . . dvödeera Odpaxa Dwawo- 
wv, xal sepuDja «ra, kópvÜa. xplow yvirókperov. moris dorrida 
Spyiv 


The present would mean that they were to be arming themselves 
when they took up their position, which would be rather a mark of 
unpreparedness. The girdle was a necessary part of the equipment 
of a soldier to make rapid movement possible; and, indeed, was 
commonly used to support the sword, though not in Homeric 
times. But there is no reference to that use here, the sword being 
not referred to until ver. 17. dv dAndeig, dv, instrumental, “with”; 
* truth,” not the objective truth of the gospel, which is the sword, 
ver. 17, but truth in its widest sense as an element of character. 
Compare ch. v. 9. 

tov Odpaxa ris Bıxaroodrms, genitive of apposition. dex., as in 
Ch. v. 9, Christian uprightness of character, which like a breast- 
plate defends the heart from the assaults of evil. Eadie (with 
Harless, a/) understands it of the righteousness of faith, i.e. 
Christ's justifying righteousness, remarking that the article has a 
special prominence. But the article is used in accordance with 
the ordinary rule, Óópaxa having the article. The faith by which 
this justification is attained is mentioned in ver. 16. That no 
Christian possesses entire rectitude is not an objection, the breast- 
plate is not faultlessness, which would, in fact, be inconsistent with 
the figure, but the actual rightness of character wrought by Christ. 

15. ówoBncáparvo. rods 3óbas, no doubt referring to the “ cal- 
igae " of the Roman soldier. 

àv érompacig. The more classical form is érowórys, but 
Hippocr. has drosaoia. The word occurs in the Sept. in the 
sense of ‘‘ preparedness” (Ps. ix. 41, x. 17), but more frequently 
as representing the Hebrew jap, which they rendered according 
to their view of its etymology, not its meaning. It is quite 
erroneous to interpret it here by this use, or rather misuse, of it, as 
some expositors have done, taking it, for example, to mean “vel 
constantiam in tuenda religione Christi, vel religionem adeo ipsam 
certam illam quidem et fundamento cui insistere possis, similem," 
Koppe. This is also against the figure. Shoes are not the firm 
foundation on which one stands, but we may compare with them 
the readiness of mind with which one advances to the conflict, and 
which is wrought by the gospel rot ebay. It is not preparation to 
preach the gospel that is meant, for the apostle is addressing all 
Christians ; and, moreover, this interpretation does not agree with 
the figure. 
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Tijs eps, peace with God and amongst men, see ch. ii. 17; 
an oxymoron. dy ro diaBdAw moAleunpev cipyvevopey pos Tov @eor, 
Chrys. 

16. ev maoıw. So NBP 17, al, Cat. text, Vulg. Boh. Syr-Harcl. 
Aeth. 

éri racw, A DGK L most cursives, Syr-Pesh. Arm. etc. 

There is a similar variety in Luke xvi. 26, where N BL Boh. read és, 
but A DX Aal, èri. This alone is sufficient to set aside Ellicott's suggestion 


that é» here was a correction for the ambiguous éri. Meyer thinks it was 
substituted as the more common. 


If èrí is read it is not to be rendered “above all,” AV. Beza, 
nor “over all,” but “in addition to all”; cf. Luke iii. 20, rpooéOyxe 
xai rovro ri wact. 

tev Oupeöv.  Üvpeós is used in Homer of a great stone placed 
against a door to keep it shut. In later writers, Plutarch, Polybius, 
etc., it means a large oblong shield, * scutum," according to Polyb. 
4 ft. by 24, differing from the deis, which was small and round. 
But in Wisdom, quoted above, óe«órys is the doris or “clypeus.” 
St. Paul's purpose, however, is different, and he is describing a 
heavy armed warrior well furnished for defence. 

Tis wiotews, genitive of apposition. Only where faith is weak 
does the enemy gain access. In 1 Thess. v. 8 faith and love are 
the breastplate. 

dv & öurhoeode. The future is properly used, not because the 
combat does not begin until the day of the great future conflict 
with evil, but because the whole duration of the fight is contem- 
plated. At all times ye shall be able, etc. 

TÀ Bé ToU Torqpoó tà menupwpéva cféco.. The figure alludes 
to the darts or arrows tipped with tow dipped in pitch and set on 
fire, mentioned, for example, in Herod. viii. 52. Some of the 
older interpreters (Hammond, 27) understood the word to mean 
poisoned, the word “fiery” being used with reference to the 
sensation produced ; but this is contrary to the grammatical mean- 
ing of the word. “Fiery darts" is a suitable figure for fierce 
temptations ; beyond this there is no need to go. 

aféra is appropriate, since the shields alluded to were of wood 
covered with leather, in which when the arrow fixed itself the fire 
would go out. So Thucydides tells us of hides being used for this 
very purpose (ii. 75). 

Tá is omitted by B D* G, and bracketed by Treg. and WH.; omitted by 

If omitted, the interpretation would be tre tipped as they are." 

The authority for omission is small; but the insertion would be more easily 
accounted for than the accidental omission. 

17. kal thy wepixepadaiay tod owrmpiou 8éfacÓe. This verse is 
separated from ver. 16 by a full stop in RV. as well as by Lachm. 
Tisch. not Treg. WH. But though the construction is changed, 
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as in i. 22, this is only a result of the rapidity of thought for which 
a strict adherence to the participial construction might be a 
hindrance. The same vividness of conception leads the writer to 
put rjv repıx. first. 

Zwrýpov is not used elsewhere by St. Paul; here it is taken 
with the preceding word from the Sept. Theodoret understands 
it as masculine, referring to Christ; and so Bengel, “ salutaris, £.e. 
Christi"; but this is refuted by the parallel, 1 Thess. v. 8, where 
the mepux. is the hope of salvation. Soden thinks that in that 
passage the apostle purposely corrects the e«wryjpov of the Sept. 

Kai Thy pdxaipay roð mveóparos. This cannot well be a genitive 
of apposition, since the following clause explains the sword as fnpa 
«ov. Olshausen, indeed, and Soden, take the relative ö as refer- 
ring to zvevparos. They understand the writer as speaking of the 
Holy Spirit in relation to man, as finding expression in the word 
of God. But there is no parallel for thus calling the Spirit gua 
@cov. It is much more natural to interpret rov mv. as “ which is 
given by the Spirit”; nor is there any difficulty in taking this 
genitive differently from the others, since this alone is a genitive 
of a personal name. Chrysostom suggests the alternative: roe ro 
Lvetpa dnow, Tro dv Tjj mveyparıxj) paxaipg (OT Fro TÒ xdpupa TÒ 
zvevparukóy, ka yàp Tvevparucjs paxaipas, x.T.À.). 

6 dorw füpa Oeo. Compare Heb. iv. 12, 6 Aóyos roð «0d . . . 
Topwrepos trtp wacay payaipay O(oropov. 

deface. “Accipite, oblatum a Domino,” Bengel 

AD*KL, etc., read d4£aodaı, perhaps only by itacism. The verb is 
omitted by D* G, a/. 

18. 8d wdons poc«vyfüs xol deijvews, x.T.À These words 
are best taken with the principal imperative orjre, not simply with 
the previous clause, for rdons and & wavri xap would not agree 
with the momentary act défao6e, which is itself subordinate to 
orjre “With all prayer, £.e. prayer of every form." 

mporevyy and dénors differ in this respect, that the former is 
used only of prayer, whether supplication or not, to God, while 
Senos means “request,” and may be addressed to either God or 
man. Here, then, we may say that zp. expresses that the prayer 
is addressed to God, and ò., that it involves a request. Compare 

Phil. iv. 6, éy avri rj mporevxfj xai Tjj öenoeı, and see on Lk. i. 13. 
i dv marri raip corresponds with the döuaAeirrws mporevixeodar of 
1 Thess. v. 17. 

dv Mvesparı. “In the Spirit” (cf. Jude 21) not=é« yvyfis, for 
which interpretation St. Paul's usage supplies no justification, 
besides which it was not necessary to say that the prayer was to be 
from the heart. Chrysostom supposes év vv. to be in contrast to 
BarroXoyía:s, which is also open to the objection that he who has put 
on the specified armour must be assumed not to pray êv BarroAoyia. 
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xai els abrd. “ Thereunto,” £e. to the mpoweuxöuevor èv m. k 
éy sv. 

Rec. has roro after aóró, with D° J K, etc.; but aóró alone, A B (D* 
G, aörör). The frequent occurrence of aérd roüro in St. Paul accounts for 
the insertion. 

äypumvoürres dv wdoy npockaprephoe Compare Col. iv. 2, T) 
wpoc evyjj Tpooxaprepeire, ypryopoüvres èv airy v ebxapıorig, “ keeping 
watch," or “being watchful”; cf. Mark xiii. 33, dypumveire wai 
wpooeuxeode: id. 35, ypyryopetre: Luke xxi. 36, dypumveire dv sayri 
warp Sedpevot, x.T.À. 

IIpocxaprépgo:s is not found elsewhere, but the verb «poox«ap- 
repéw is frequent both in classical writers and N.T. always with the 
sense of continued waiting on, attention to, adherence, etc. Cf. 
Acts ii. 42, ry bax: 2. 46, & TQ ipo: vill. 13, ra Pirro: 
Mark iii, 9, wa zAouipuoy mpookaprepjj aùr : Rom. xii. 12, zpocevy]: 
tb. xiii. 6, «ls aùrò rovro. It is clear, then, that Alford is not justi- 
fied in rendering it “importunity " in order to avoid a hendiadys. 
Practically, there is a hendiadys. 

wept wdvrev tov åyiwy, xal dwép pou. «ai, introducing a special 
case, see ch, v. 18. Harless and Eadie distinguish repi here from 
dep, regarding the latter as more vague. “They could not know 
much about all saints, and they were to pray about them."  Eadie 
admits, however, that such a distinction cannot be uniformly 
carried out, Meyer, to prove the prepositions synonymous, quotes 
Dem. Phil, ii. p. 74, pù wept ray dıxalav p. rèp ray ew mpaynaruy 
elvai riy. [JovXjv, GAN trip rüy dy rj xópo : but this passage rather 
indicates the contrary; “not about a question of justice, but in 
defence of.” So also the similar one, o? mep óns ovd trip pépors 
xupas woAcpovar, t.e. “not about a matter of glory, but in defence 
of,” etc. ùrèp öofns might have been used, but the idea would not 
be quite the same. Here, too, ùrép expresses with more precision 
* on behalf of" ; but the reason of the difference is probably not to 
be found in the difference between vdvrov rav dylwv and épo0, but 
in the fact that the special object of the latter prayer is stated: 
“and on behalf of me, that,” etc. See Dale, Lect. xxiv. p. 437. 

19, 20. The apostie's request for their prayers for himself, that 
he may have freedom to proclaim the mystery of the gospel for which 
he is an ambassador. 

Tva por 5007 Adyos dv dvoife. rod ordparés pov. Adyos, in the 
sense of utterance, as 2 Cor. xi. 2, Widrys ra Adyw. The words 
dy dyo(£« roô or. are by some connected with the following. Thus 
Grotius: “ut ab hac custodia militari liber per omnem urbem 
perferre possem sermonem," etc, but mappyoia never refers to 
external freedom, and its meaning here is further determined by 
wappnoidowpat, ver. 20. To take rappyoig as merely epexegetical 
of ävoife v. av. would be very flat. 
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Taken with the preceding, the words may mean the opening of 
the mouth by God, as in Ps. li. 17. Or they may mean, “when I 
open my mouth.” The latter is the interpretation adopted by 
Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer. But so understood, the words are 
superfluous, not to say trivial 

On the other hand, with the former interpretation they give a 
fulness of expression to the idea in 80675 Aóyos, which is in harmony 
with the gravity of the thought ; they complete from the subjective 
side what is expressed on the objective side in 8069 Aóyos. This 
is the view of Harless, Olsh. Soden. The absence of the article 
is also in its favour. Compare CoL i iv. 3, although there it is iva 
ó «0s dvotty ypiv Üópay ToU Adyov. “Opening the mouth” is an 
expression used d only where some grave utterance is in question. 

dv wappynoia yruploa “To make known with openness of 

”; cf. Phil i 20. The margin of RV. connects êv rappycig 
with the preceding words, as the AV. had done, This involves a 


tautology with rappyoidowpat. 
800ely of Rec. rests on very slight evidence. 


TÒ puorhpiov ToU edayy. See ch. i. 9. 

20. mèp o0 xpecBedw dv &Mce., of refers to rd pvor., for this is 
the object of yrwpica:, and yvupica: is in substance connected with . 
pea Bevw, Compare Col. iv. 3, AaAjjoat Tò uvor. rod Xpwrrob & ô 
xal Séepar. The simplest view is probably the best: “I am an 
ambassador in chains”; but Grotius understands the words to 
mean: “nunc quoque non desino legationem"; but this would 
require some emphasis on dAvoe, as, for example, xai dv dA. 
epe evo : and there is no reference here, as in Phil. i. 12 ff., to the 
good effects of his imprisonment. The oxymoron is noted by 
Bengel and Wetstein: “alias legati, jure gentium sancti et 
inviolabiles, in vinculis haberi non poterant." So, indeed, 
Theoph., rois zpézBes vónos pny mácxew kakóv, dv ddtoe is in 
distinct opposition to éy rappycig. 

Paley and others have drawn attention to the use of dAvais 
here as referring to the "custodia militaris" in which St. Paul 
was kept at Rome, Acts xxviii. 16, 20; cf. 2 Tim. i. 16. Itis true 
the singular might possibly be used in a general sense, although 
the instances cited from Polyb. of els ri» dAvow durirrav (xxi. 3. 
3, iv. 76. 5) are not parallel, since the article there is eric. 
Still it can hardly be denied that the term has a special suitability 
to the circumstances of this imprisonment, or rather custody. Of 
course, deouol as the general term might also be used, and therefore 
the fact that it is used, Col. iv. 18, is no objection. 

Iva dv aürQ Tappnoiácupa:. ‘Co-ordinate with the 
iva. Soden, however, takes the clause as depending on the 
spec ev dy dX., the meaning according to bim being that St. Paul 
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might have been set at liberty on condition that he did not preach 
the gospel, but remained in custody in hope that the result of the 
trial would be that he would be at liberty to preach. This, he adds, 
corresponds to ós det pe AaAjoaı, and escapes the tautology involved 
in the other interpretations. 

21-24. Personal commendation of Tychicus, who carries the 
letter, and final benediction. 

21. Tva $e elöüre xal Öneis. xal is probably simply “ye as well 
as others.” Meyer and others suppose a reference to the Epistle 
to the Colossians, “ ye as well as the Colossians”; cf. Col. iv. 7. But 
this seems forced, for this significance of xai could hardly occur to 
the readers. But it may mean, “although there are no personal 
relations between us.” Alford understands: “as J have been 
going at length into the matters concerning you, so if you also, on 
your part, wish,” etc. 

TÀ kat’ ipd = Col. iv. 7. 

Tl Tpáccw, nearer definition of rà xar’ ud, “how I do," not 
“what I am doing,” which they knew was the one thing that 
always engaged his thoughts. 

Töxıxos ó áyamqrós AädeApös kal mords Sidxovos. Tychicus is 
mentioned, Acts xx. 4, as accompanying St. Paul from Macedonia 
to Asia. His services as öÖtdxovos are alluded to 2 Tim. iv. 12; 
Tit. ii. 12. It was only &v Kvpíe that he was Paul's ĉáxovos. In 
Col. iv. 7 auvöoukos i is added. 

22. êv iwepya eis aörd Toüro (= = Col. iv. ) i e. for the very 
purpose now to be mentioned : iva yore rà wept jody, x... = Col. 
iv. 8 (where, however, there is a difference of reading). 

23. Eip rots ädeAyois, «.r... A truly apostolic benediction 
as to substance, but differing in form from St. Paul's final benedic- 
tions. Fi irst, it is in the third person, not the second, rois _ddeAgois 
instead of úpr, pera Tdyroy Tov dy. instead of pe ipv. The 
whole form, too, is markedly general, This agrees well with the 
view that the Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches. 
Secondly, the benediction is in two parts, not, as elsewhere, one ; 
and, thirdly, xdpıs, which elsewhere comes first, here concludes, 
and eipyvn, elsewhere last, is here first. These points all speak for 
the genuineness of the Epistle, and against the hypothesis of 
imitation. 

äydım perà wlorews. wiorıs is presupposed, therefore it is not 
dydwn xai v. Love is the characteristic of a true faith. 


n2 åydry A has £Aeos, suggested probably by recollection of 1 Tim. i. 1j 
2 Tim. i. 1. 


94. 'H xápis perà Távrev Tov dyanayrer Tov Kúpiov pâr "Inaoür 


Xpwrràr dv àplapoiq. 
d$0apsía elsewhere means the incorruptibility of future im- 
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mortality ; see, for example, Rom. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10. The 
adjective l pbapros has a corresponding meaning. God is ddfapros, 
Rom.i 23; 1 Tim. i 17; the dead are raised ádÜapro, 1 Cor. 
xv. 52; the Christian’s crown is døĝapros. So 1 Pet. iii ^ the 
ornament of women is to be éy ro dpOdprw roi mpa£os Kal jrvyiov 
awvevparos. The word, then, does not point merely to time but to 
character, and that suits very well here as an attribute of love. It 
is more than “sincerity” (á$0opía, Tit. ii 7); it is “imperish- 
ableness, incorruptibility.” It is a “spiritual, eternal love, and 
thus only is the word worthy to stand as the crown and 
climax of this glorious Epistle," Alford. Some connect the word 
with xdpis. Soden defends the connexion on the following 
grounds: first, that if connected with dyarwvrwv, &v 466. must 
express a character of the dyamy, in which case dyaray dv add. 
would be an unsuitable form of expression for dyawav èv dyamy 
dpGapry ; and, secondly, that dpfapoia almost always contains a 
point of contrast with the transitory nature which belongs to the 
creature in this world ; it belongs to the sphere of heavenly exist- 
ence, serving to designate eternal life as the highest blessing of 
salvation ; and this is the gift of xapıs, which culminates in the 
bestowal ‘of it Bengel, who connects 469. with xapıs, remarks, 
however, well: “Congruit cum tota summa epistolae: et inde 
redundat etiam dd@apoia in amorem fidelium erga Jesum 
Christum." The writer, in fact, returns to the fundamental 
thought of i. 3-14. 
There is no analogy for the connexion with rò Kupıoy Nur, 
adopted by some expositors. 
"Andy is added in ^D K LP most mss., Amiat,** Syr. (both) Boh., not 
in n° A BG 17, Arm. Amiat.® 


THE 
EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


— a 


NPOZ KOAOZZAEIZ, 


The spelling of the name is uncertain. In the title the spelling KoXoscaeu 
is given by X B’DGL 17 (KoXosaes), while A B* KP have KoAaccaets, 
which & also has twice at the top of the page, and so G once (once also 
KoXosoaew). In the subscription & A B® C K 17 agree in KoAaccaes, while 
B! DG L P have KoXoocaeıs. 

In ver. 28 BD G L have Kodoocus, K P 17, al. rig Mad te ON oie ) 

The versions also vary. Syr. (both) have a, with Boh., Vulg. and 


9. 

Coins give the ing with o, and for the name of the people KoXorgror 
or Kodogoyswr. But the form with a a in Polyaenus and in some 
MSS. of Herodotus and Xenophon. The latter may have been a provincial 
pronunciation and spelling. . and Lightfoot adopt a in the title, o in 
ver. 2; Tregelles has a in both places, as well as in the subscription (which 
WH. omit)  Tischendorf preserves the correct spelling with o, remarking, 
‘videtur KoAacca: scriptura sensim in usum abisse. At inde non sequitur 
iam Paulum ita scripsisse." As the heading did not proceed from the pa of 
St. Paul, this conclusion agrees practically with that of WH, and Lightfoot as 
to the spelling here. 

L 1. SALUTATION. Maddog dwócToAos, x... See Eph. i. r. 

xal Tıpóĝeos. Timothy’s name is joined with that of Paul 
also in 2 Cor. Phil. ı Thess. 2 Thess. Philemon. In Phil. and 
Philemon, however, the apostle proceeds in the singular, whereas 
here the plural is maintained throughout the thanksgiving. 

ô dSehgés. This does not imply any official position (oùxoðv 
xal dardoroAos, Chrys.); it is the simplest title that could be 
employed to express Christian brotherhood. So it is used of 
Quartus, Rom. xvi. 23 ; of Sosthenes, 1 Cor. i. 1 ; and of Apollos, 
I Cor. xvi. 12 ; and of an unnamed brother, 2 Cor. viii. 18, xii, 18. 
Compare 2 Cor. ix. 3, 5. 

9. Tois dv K. dylois xal morois ädeA$ois. dyios, as in all similar 
salutations, must be taken as a substantive. De Wette, however, 

33 
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and apparently Syr. and Vulg, „ connect it as an adjective with 
&BeX ois. Tu TOi is more * believing," which would add 
nothing to dyios and ode. ] It is “true, steadfast.” Cf. Acts 
xvi 1 


dv Xpurri. Closely connected with «wrois d5., but refers 
chiefly to zurrois. Cf. srarós Sidxovos dv Kuplp, Eph. vi. 21. ‚Only 
in Christ were they “faithful brethren ” ; the article, therefore, is not 
required. v Xp. might, indeed, have been dispensed with ; but it 
suits the formality of the introductory greeting. 


After é» ĝ, 19700 is added in A D* G 17, Vulg. Boh., not int B D° 
KL P, Syr- Arm. etc. (Syr-Pesh. has 'I9r00 before Xp). 


It is remarkable that St. Paul's earlier Epistles are addressed 
Tj ixxinoig, rais &xkAnolaıs ; whereas here, as in Rom. and Eph., 
the address is to the saints and brethren. This can hardly be 
accidental It certainly gives the address a more personal and 
less official aspect, and may have been adopted because the 
apostle had no personal relations with the heads of these Churches, 
to which he was personally unknown. It has been objected to 
this, that in iv. 16 the Church of the Laodiceans is mentioned ; 
and, again, that the Epistle to the Philippians, to whom St. Paul 
was personally known, is similarly addressed. As to the former 
objection, it may be fairly replied that to speak of his Epistle 
being read in the Church is very different from addressing it to the 
Church ; and as to the second, although the word éxxAyofa is not 
used in the address to the Phil, we have what may be regarded as 
an equivalent, civ éxurxdrois kal Baxóvoss. It is hardly satisfactory 
to say that the disuse of &«xAnoia in the address is characteristic of 
the later Epistles; for, first, this is not an , explanation ; ; and, 
secondly, the word i is used in Philemon, rf xar' olxóx cov dxxAnoia, 
xdpis dpiv xal ciptiy nò God warpds pâr = Eph. i, 2, where 
there follows xai Kupiov Igo00 Xpurrobd. 


These words are added here also in Ų ACG and most MSS. Boh, 
Arm., also P in a different order, Inco? Xp. roÜ Kuplov tude. The words 
are absent from B D K L 17, aJ. Amiat. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. (text). Origen and 

both oh At attest the absence of the words. The latter, after 


Tee e preceding words, observ ò» ulàr dal an Oy 

es: T ren xal ob r ke» 
wdous rais. drıwwrokais‘ = kal Kvplov "Inco? Xpuroü addition has 
plainly come in by assimilation to E 


8-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, passing on into the 
assurance that the gospel they were taught by Epaphras was the true 
universal gospel, which proved its genuineness by the fruit it produced, 
both en them and in all the world. 

8. eöxapıoroöper. In all St. Paul's Epistles to Churches, with 
the exception of that to the Galatians, the Salutation is followed by 
thanksgiving. In Eph. as in 2 Cor. this is in the form ebAoyyris ó 
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G«ós, elsewhere in some form of eixapıoro. On the verb, see 
Eph. i. 15. 
TQ Oe warpl. We have the same form of words in iii, 15; 
elsewhere, however, always ô @eds xai warıp. 
Here also xal is inserted by R AC? D®°K LP, and apparently all other 
Mtis Wanting in BC" D* G, Chrys. (D^ G Chrys. have rf arp). Old 
t is wanting in A ve ro varpl). 
Latin, Syr. (both) Boh. Eth. 
Tisch. 8th ed. (in deference to N), restores xal, which he had omitted in 
sth ed. (WH. and RV. omit) Lachm. also omits, but reads rg with D* 
FG. Meyer thinks xal was omitted in a mechanical way after the preceding 
Oeo sarpós. 
It is observable that in iii. 17, M A agree with B C in omitting xal, while 
D F G, with K L and nearly all others, as well as Syr-Pesh., insert it. The 
evidence for the omission there is decidedly preponderant. It is less so here, 
yet perhaps decisive enough when we consider how certainly the scribes 
would stumble at the unusual form. The reading r$ rarpl appears to be 
another attempt to get rid of it. Compare i. 12 below, where & 37, with 
other authorities, have Gey before warpl. 
edxapıoroöper . . . mávrore wept Ópnàv mpoveuxöperon. It is 
questioned whether wdyrore is to be joined with eéyapiorotpe or 
with zpocevx. The latter connexion is adopted by the Greek 
commentators, also by Bengel, Olshausen, Alford, Ellicott, etc. 
But Eph. i. 16 is almost decisive for the other connexion, où 


ratoa cÜxapurrüv imp pv pnyeíav ipav wowüpevos èm T&v 
Tpocevxüàv pov. Compare 1 Cor. i 4; 1 Thess. i 2. xpooevy. is, 
in fact, a nearer definition of zäyrore. “We give thanks on your 
account always in our prayers," or (as Meyer), “always when we 
pray for you.” “Always praying for you” would require the 
addition of words specifying the object of the prayer. 
The reading varies between sepi and éwép. The latter is read by B D° G 
17, al., but AC D*J K, with most mss., have repi. twép would readily be 
introduced from ver. 9, where there is no variant. 

4. dxodcavres thy wicrw Ópàv dv Xporĝ "mood. Assigns the 
ground of his thanksgiving. He had heard from Epaphras, ver. 8. 
The addition of &v Xp. ‘Ine. as a more precise definition of rioris, 
which of itself expresses only a psychological conception, is quite 
natural here, where St. Paul is addressing for the first time those 
who were unknown to him. So in Eph. i 15. In Rom. i. 8 the 
specification of ziorıs had preceded vv. 2, 3. The article is un- 
necessary, as wlorıs dv Xp. is one notion. See Eph. /«. 

kai thy dydwny fv dxere els wdvrag rods Aylous. 

$» Exere is read in RAC D®GP 17 37 47, al. Old Latin, Vulg. Boh. 
Syr-Harcl. Arm. But D*K L and most mss. Chrys. Theod. Syr-Pesh. have 
v d'yáryr rhe els, while B has ri» dydwryp els. The reading with f» &xere 
might be a conformation to Philem. 5, while rh» åyáry» rf» might be a con- 
formation to Eph. i. 15. 
G. Bà thy Anita. The Greek comm. and most moderns 
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connect this with the words immediately preceding, “the love 
which ye have to all the saints." dyamäre, non robs dyious où 
did te avOpdrwov áXAà Bu rò Arite rà peAAlovra dyada, Theoph. 
The reasons alleged are—(1) the remoteness of euxapırrouper ; (2) 
the following clause, 79 xponxovcare, suggests that the words da 
Tijv éXvíóa describe the motives of the Colossians for welldoing, ° 
rather than the reasons of the apostle for thanksgiving ; (3) in 
other Epistles the ground of thanksgiving is the spiritual state of 
the persons addressed ; (4) edxapioreiy is never used with de in 
the N.T.; and (5) the connexion with ex. would break up the 
triad of graces which St. Paul delights in associating together. (So 
Meyer, Soden, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.) (1), (2), (5) are con- 
sidered by Lightfoot decisive. Yet surely there is something 
strange in assigning the future hope as the motive of Christian 
love. As Eadie observes, if the apostle had said that they loved 
one another because of the common hope which they had in 
heaven, or that this prospect of a joint inheritance deepened their 
attachments, the meaning might have been easily apprehended ; 
but why the hope in itself should be selected as the prop of such 
love, we know not. Of all the graces, love has the least of self in 
its nature. Such passages as 2 Cor. ix. 6, Gal. vi. 9f. are not 
analogous; for what creates a difficulty is not the mention of 
expected reward as a motive for action, but as a motive for love. 
As &ris here is not the grace of hope, but the object (riv ázoxe- 
pévnv), reason (5) loses its force; as éAmis does not mean the same 
thing as in 1 Thess. i. 3, for example, it is quite natural that it 
should fall into a different connexion. Nor does there seem to be 
much weight in the second reason. The words $v xponxovcare, 
k.T.À., involve an appeal to the first teaching they had received, 
which was sound and full This goes very well with ebxapurrotpev ; 
but if the hope were described as the motive of their love, what 
appropriateness would there be in referring to their former instruc- 
tion in it? As to (3) and (4), the clause dxovcavres does imply 
that the ground of his thanksgiving was their faith and love; but 
it is consistent with this that what prompted him to feel thankful 
for these graces was the thought of the hope laid up for them, and 
hence with this connexion ài is not only admissible, but is alone 
suitable. The signification of e«bxapwrreiy trép (1 Cor. x. 30; Eph. 
v. 20) is not that required here. There is good reason, then, for 
Bengels interpretation: “ex spe patet, quanta sit causa gratias 
agendi pro dono fidei et amoris." If jv &xere be omitted the con- 
nexion with aydırıy is grammatically harsh. 

Estius, De Wette, Olshausen, and others connect &àà riv Ar. 
with both wforw and ayarıy. This connexion is certainly awkward, 
and the sentiment not Pauline Theodore Mops. connects the 
words with wpowevxöuevor, 
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Anis is clearly objective, as in Rom. viii. 24; Gal. v. 5. 

T)v dwoxepémmy. The thought of the “hope,” ze. the bless- 
ing hoped for, being already prepared is not expressed in this 
form by St. Paul elsewhere, except perhaps ı Tim. vi. 19, but is 
clearly put in 1 Pet. i. 4, «Anpovoplay . . . rernpnuevgv dv obpavois. 
In substance it is involved in Phil iii. 20, and, indeed, in Matt. 
vi. 20. 

Av wponxovcate. The rpo- has reference, according to Meyer, 
to the future fulfilment. Bengel understands it simply as “ante- 
quam scriberem," but the context rather suggests that the 
reference is to their early teaching in contrast to the later errors. 
The apostle now is not teaching them anything new, but desires 
to confirm them in the true doctrine which they had already learned. 
Compare vv. 7, 23 and v. 6. Hence also the mention of the truth 
of the gospel in the following words :— 

dv TQ Adye Tijs &Andeias roô edayyeAlov. That ebay yeMov i is the 
principal notion here is shown by the participle wapovros, which 
agrees with it, and not with aAndeias. And this is confirmed by - 
the connexion of ¿ris and evayyÓuov in ver. 23. The genitive 
dAndeias then qualifies Asyos, and this compound notion is 
explained by evayy. 7 aA. rod evayy., Gal. ii. 5, 14, is not exactly 
parallel, because there the formula has a direct polemical purpose, 
Here the point is that 6 Adyos rod ebayy. is a Adyos rijs aAndeias in 
opposition to those false teachers tic would fain complete it by 
their rapaðóoes, i ii. 8, which were xev) drárn. 

6. tod wapörrog eis pâs. A quite classical use of ‚mapeivaı as 
implying “has come and remains." où sapeyévero xai dxéorn, aAA" 
(ewe koi doriw éxet, Chrys.; cf. Acts xii. 20. It needs, then, no 
further addition. 

nas xal dv mavti TQ xöoum doriv napmohopoöperov. avri ro 
xéopy here is not an insignificant hyperbole, wm intimates the 
catholicity of the true gospel in opposition to the merely local 
character of false gospels ; compare ver. 23. 

Tischendorf, ed. 8, places a comma after dor. "This con- 
struction escapes the irregularity involved in the doubling back 
of the c ‚mparison by the second xaĝós. The comparison then 
may be either as to the mere fact of the presence of the gospel, so 
that ¿srí = “exists,” or as to the contents of it, which agrees 
better with the designation of the gospel as Adyos rijs aAnfeias. 
The readers then are assured that the gospel which has come to 
and remains with them is the same as in the whole world; they 
need have no fear that it was imperfect; it is the false teachers 
that are not in agreement with the universal gospel. So Soden. 
But most comm. connect &ori with xaprodopovunevov kai ab. 


kal is prefixed to srí» in D™G K L, etc. Old Lat. Vulg. Syr. (both) 
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It is absent from N ABC D* 17, al. Boh. Arm. Eth. The evidence 
against it, therefore, is quite decisive. It was doubtless added to simplify 
the construction, and is defended on the ground of this simplicity by Ols- 
hausen and Eadie. Ellicott, who had previously hesitated, thinking that it 
might have been omitted to ‘modify the hyperbole, omitted the word in his 
5th ed. 


kaprobopovuevov. The middle voice is not elsewhere found ; 
its force here is probably intensive, denoting the inherent energy, 
while the active (which is used below, ver. 10) would rather denote 
external diffusion (Lightfoot). Verbs like odnpopopeto Pat, ruumavo- 
dopetofas are not parallel, since in them d4op«icÜa. means “to 
wear.” 


Those comm. who connect &oriv with the participles explain 
this periphrastic present as expressing continuity of action, as in 
2 Cor. ix. 12, où uóvov écriv mpocavarAnpotca, x.r.A., and Phil. 
li. 26, reroBay fj v. 

kai aöfavöuevor rests on preponderant evidence, 8 A BC D* 
GI, Vss. Rec. omits, with D™ K, etc. 

abtuvdidyor doubtless refers to the outward expansion, as «apod. 
to the personal inner working. “The gospel is not like those 
plants which exhaust themselves in bearing fruit and wither away. 
The external growth keeps pace with the reproductive energy," 
Lightfoot. Observe the order; first the preservation of the gospel 
amongst those who received it and after that its extension to 
new circles. Both are to the Colossians a proof of its truth and 
sufficiency. 

kaÓbs xai dr ôpiv, so that they did not come behind their 
brethren in this respect. 

If we connect the participles with rriv, the comparison is 
very curiously doubled back on itself. Moreover, as Olshausen 
observes (defending the addition of xal after xéoyw), the words 
kaBàs kai wi div do not fit the beginning of the proposition, xadas 
xai dv vayri Tẹ Koop, since the Colossians are, of course, included 
with the rest ın the whole world. Lightfoot explains the irregu- 
larity thus: “The clause reciprocating the comparison is an after- 
thought springing out of the apostle's anxiety not to withhold 
praise where praise can be given," and he compares t Thess. iv. 1 
not Rec.), rapaxaloüuev dy Kupi Ingo? t iva, kaDàs wapeldßere wap 

paw TÒ was Set Ù Üpás Tepvraréiy kai ápéckew Oe, kadws xal epura- 
rare, iva Tepugrgevgre paddoy. But that passage is not really 
parallel; for xafws xai weperareire is entirely distinct from xafàs 
wapeAaßere, and is a courteous admission that they were actually 
walking as they had been taught. Here there is nothing of the 
kind, and the difficulty (apart from that mentioned by Olshausen) 
is that we have the mere repetition, “in you as also in all the 
world, as also in you.” The difficulty, of course, disappears in the 
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Rec. Text with the insertion of xa ; or, since we are compelled to 
omit xai, with the adoption of the construction above referred to, 
as then the comparison in xaés xai dv ty is with xapırod. 
«ai avt. 

dg’ fis dpépas, x... To be closely joined with xafàs xai dv 
tty; the fruitfulness and growth began at once, so that it was 
independent of these later zapaóócs. 

Anodoare xal éréyvere thy xápw. There is no occasion to regard 
Tiv xápw as the object of the latter verb only (as Meyer, Alford, 
Ellicott, Eadie understanding “ it,” s.e. the gospel, as the object of 
jkocore). xdpis was the content of the gospel message, which is 
called rò edayy&Auov rijs xdpıros rod G«oU (Acts xx. 24), and as such 
may be said to be heard. We can hardly, indeed, say, with mp p 
foot, that St. Paul uses xápis as a “synonyme for the gospel,” of 
which use he gives as instances 2 Cor. vi. 1, yiii 9, ee 
TIP xápw rob Kvpíov jv lgco0 Xpwroi, ore & spas émró 
TÀovcws dv, Here the word suggests a contrast with the 
gospel, ' which was one of ööypara (iL 14). Compare Gal. ii. 21, oix 
Bera rijv xdpw ToU Geo. 

éréyywre implies not so much developed knowledge as active 
conscious recognition, or taking knowledge of; cf Acts iii 1o, 
iv. 13, xxii. 24, 29, xxvii 39, xxviii I; I Cor. xiv. 37 ; 2 Cor. 
L 14 (dreyvare 7j npas dad pépovs). 

dv äAnßeig. Even although the gospel was itself Aóyos rijs 
&Anfeias, there was the possibility that as known by them it was 
imperfect ; hence this is added to guard them against the error of 
the false teachers, who insisted on supplementing it by their philo- 
sophy (ii. 8, 28). 

7. nabirs éudOere Awd “Ewagpa. This gives them a further 
assurance as to the source of their Christianity ; the apostle gives 
his seal to the teaching of Epaphras, which conveyed the full 
gospel of the grace of God, so that having received this in truth as 
they did, they had no need to listen to strange teachers. 

Epaphras appears from iv. 12 to have been a Colossian ; either 
a native, or now reckoned as an inhabitant of Colossae. From the 
present passage we gather that he was the founder of the Church 
there (compare the xußus and db’ 7s juépas.) He was at this time 
a fellow-prisoner of St. Paul (Philemon 23): or perhaps ovva:ypa- 
Awros there only means that he was so constantly with St. Paul as 
practically to share his captivity. As the name isa shortened form 
of Epaphroditus, it was natural to conjecture that the Epaphroditus 
of Phil. ii. 25 was the same person. But the names were common, 
occurring frequently in inscriptions ; and as Epaphroditus appears 
to be in close connexion with the Philippians (whose dröor he 
was), there is no sufficient ground for the identification. 

To) dyawqroó cu/BoóÀos fjpO( „so Tychicus (iv. 7) is called 
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ouvdovAos, the servitude being, of course, to Christ. This designa- 
tion appears intended to command high respect for Epaphras, who 
is thus placed as near as possible to the apostle. 

ös dorı moris Ömedp pov Sidxovos tod XpusroU. See note on the 
reading. The reading j4óv makes Epaphras a representative of 
St. Paul in preaching the gospel at Colossae ; probably at the time 
when the apostle was dwelling for two years at Ephesus, at which 
time “all that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus” 
(Acts xix. 10). This would explain the attitude of authority which 
St. Paul assumes in this Epistle towards a Church which he had 
not himself seen. 

Oíxovos has clearly its general meaning “ minister,” not the 
special sense “ deacon,” as the genitive roð Xpwrro? shows, This 
designation of him as «70s trip yey, x.T.X., serves still further to 
confirm the confidence of the Colossians in their first teacher. If 
Yoav is read, trép ůpôv would mean “for your benefit,” not 
* instead of you," for there is no personal reference here, as in 
Philemon 13, tva rèp goù por Óuaxovj. The genitive rod Xpiorod 
is, indeed, decisive of this, for this implies that his ministry was 
one of spiritual benefit, which would not be suitable to a messenger 
from the Colossians to St. Paul. 


There are two rather important varieties of reading in ver. 7, The Rec. 
Text has xal after xa6ós on comparatively weak authority, viz. D°3747 KL 
Syr-Harcl Arm., against NABCD*Gı17P Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and other 

ers. xal was doubtless added from assimilation to the two preceding 
a. wal, «abds duddere without ral can only mean that Epaphras was their 

The other important v variation is between irép judy and trép byudy, and 
with respect to this there is a remarkable conflict between MSS. and versions. 
jude is read by x’ABD*G. 

Ambrosiaster (Comm. ** qui eis ministravit gratiam Christi vice Apostoli"). 

duör by ROC DoK LP and most MSS. 

The versions, however, are nearly all on the side eid) Vulg. er 
(both) Boh. Arm. Eth. Goth. Chrys. also interprets uà». The other 
Greek comm. are silent as to the word in their comments, and the 
their texts, which is dua», may be due to editors. Of the old Latin, d (and e) 
with en * vobis" (against the Greek D F), while g has ‘‘ nobis" (agree- 
ing wi 

* Internal evidence favours hua. First, ‘‘for your benefit" would hardly 
be expressed by rèp óuó», but either by inr, cf. didrovor meprrouífjs, Rom. 

xv. 8, or diy, as in 1 Pet. i. 12. The form of e n does not indicate 
that any emphasis on ''for your benefit " is intended, as if the apostle meant 
to impress on the Col. that whatever Epaphras had done was for their good. 
Secondly, it is easy to understand how tpar might be substituted for duo», 

on account of the recurrence of irép dude in the neighbouring context 

vv. 3, 9) and in connexion with this, from the significance of $uó» not being 
understood. The two words being pronounced alike, these circumstances 
would naturally lead to dud being written by mistake in the first instance, and 
the second to its preference when both readings were deliberately compared. 
On the other hand, Meyer thinks that 4uó» is due to the influence of the 
preceding ġa» and the following jd». Editors differ in their judgment ; 
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ina Treg. WH. Lightfoot, RV. ey Moule adopt jyds, dade being 
marp lace in the margin by WH. 

e other hand, Tisch. Meyer, = Eadie, Soden prefer dur. Eadie 
in Eds of this points out that 34d» would include Timothy. But there is 
no reason why Timothy should be so pointedly excluded, as would have been 
the case had éuoü been used, any more than with ourBovhou and 8\deas. 


8. ô nal Byrdoas Aiv thy dpév dydwnv dv mvedpan, viz. their 
love to St. Paul in particular. This appears clear from jp mw 
ipiv, as well as from the subsequent &:a rovro xal Aueis. The 
words may be regarded as a courteous justification of the didactic 
tone which the apostle adopts, and perhaps also as an indication 
that Epaphras had not made any complaint of the Colossians. 
Meyer (reading $uóv) understands love to Epaphras; Ellicott, 
brotherly love. 

èv mveiparı expresses the ground of their love, which was not 
individual sympathy, personal acquaintance, or the like, but 
Lb to the sphere. of the Holy Spirit's influence. It was où 

uy, dAA& mveupa Tuo), Oecum. Compare doo: ovx dupdxanı rò 
M iA pov dv capxé (ii. 7). 

9-19. Prayer for their advancement in spiritual knowledge, not 
speculative, but practical. 

9. Aid rojro. On account, namely, of all that has preceded 
from ver. 4; cf. 1 Thess. ii. 4. rats strikingly observes : xabdaep 
ev rois ‚eye éxeivous paduora. Steyelpopev Tous Eyyis övras Tis 
yuciis* ovres 8 xal ó Ila)Aos Tovrous párta apaxakei TOUS TO 
whéov xarwpdwröras. Cf. Eph. i 15. xai juéi, “we also,” by 
its position emphasises the transition from the conduct of the 
Colossians to its effect on the apostle and his friends. 

do’ As 'jdpas Axodcapev echoes the similar expression in ver. 6. 
So the apostle's prayer was, as it were, an echo of their faith. 
An encouragement to them to proceed as they had begun. 

oò wardueda mporeuy Spevor. Cf. Eph. i 16. Called by Ellicott 

an “affectionate hyperbole”; yet it is hardly to be called a hyper- 
bole, for it would at no moment be true to say that he had ceased 
to pray for them. It is not asserted that the expression of the 
prayer was uninterrupted. As they did not cease to grow and 
bear fruit, so he did not cease to pray. Cf. Acts v. 42, oix 
éravovro Biddoxovres, K.T.À., and contra, Acts xii. 10, od wavoy 
diacrpépwv, and 1 Sam. xii 23. xoi airovpevot, «.r.A., adds the 
special Tequest to the more general mpooevxöuevor. Compare Mk. 
Xi. 24, Goa mpowevxeode xoi alreiode. 

lva after words like OeAcw, alreiodaı, signifies merely the purport 
of the wish or prayer; cf. Phil i 9, where Tovro as object of 
Tpoce'xopat is explained by va mAnpwöire Tiv irbyvonw. For the 
accusative, compare Phil. i. 11, „rerAnpwpdvor Kapmov Sixaoowns, 
"that ye may be perfected in,” Oltramare. ériyvwow, stronger 
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than yvöcıs: see 1 Cor. xiii. 12. The difference, however, seems 
to be rather that the former word implies a more active exercise of 
a faculty, and hence lends itself better to the expression of practical 
knowledge. This distinction agrees well with Rom. i. 21, 28. 
Compare on the verb, ver. 6. Lightfoot remarks that éréyroe:s 
is a favourite word in the later Epistles of St. Paul; but, in fact, 
although it occurs four times in this Epistle and twice in Eph., 
it is used only once in Phil (i. 9), whereas it is thrice used in 
Rom. In the later Epistles, however, it is always used in refer- 
ence to spiritual knowledge. See Trench, Sy. lxxv. 

ToU deihnaros adrod. The following context, vo. 10-12, shows 
that what is meant is the Divine will as to their conduct, as in 
iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 3, V. 18; Rom. xii. 2; not the xdpıs mentioned 
as the ‘object of their knowledge i in ver. 6 (ià rod viot rporáyerða: 
pas abrQ, oùxérı di dyy&wv, Chrys. etc.). The knowledge which 
is here meant is, in fact, the consequence of that which is there 
attributed to them. Knowing the xdpis, they should know also 
that what God required of them was nothing but conduct corre- 
sponding thereto. This in opposition to the false teachers and the 
doctrines of their progopia. 

dv doy copia xoi cuvéce: rvevpanfj. “In all spiritual wisdom 
and understanding,” é introducing the manner in which the 
aAnpwdnvaı is carried out, and wdoy and rvevpatuy being taken 
with both substantives. To connect mv. with ewéc« alone would 
be to give the inappropriate meaning, “wisdom of all kinds and 
spiritual understanding. ii 

On oopia see Eph. i. 8, where the words are &v doy copia xal 
$povijc«. These three, codia, dpdévnors, ovverrs, are reckoned by 
Aristotle as the three intellectual dperaf or excellences (Eth. N. 
i. 13), the first being the most general and thorough, embracing 
the knowledge of first principles as well as that of particulars ; 
while he distinguishes ppovnors as the practical knowledge of par- 
ticulars from ouverts, which i is critical; 7 ppdvnors émtraxrixy law 

38 ovens creo (Eth. N. vi. 7. r1) Demosth. (269. 24) 
defines ovveris, Ñ Ta kaÀà xal airypà Siayvdoxera, which agrees 
with Aristotle's xpyrucj. It would appear, therefore, that awveois 
was the faculty of deciding what was right or wrong in particular 
cases, while co$ía apprehended the general principles. But 
avveots is used by St. Paul in a more general sense; see Eph. 
iii. 4; cf. Luke ii. 47. The two words frequently occur together 
in the O.T., eg. Ex xxxi 3; Isa xxix 14; Eccles. xiv. 20; 
(1 Cor. i. 19 is a quotation), and the corresponding adjectives in 
Matt. xi. 25. 

mvaparıf, given by the Spirit. Compare ı Cor. xii 8, à 
piv 8d ToU xveiparos Boras Adyos copias. 

The word is emphatic in this position, marking the contrast 
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with the false teaching, which had Adyov eo$ías, a pretence of 
wisdom (ii. 23) which really proceeded from 6 vots rìs waprös 
(ii. 18). We have the apostle's copia capkucj, 2 Cor. i. 12; dyÜpenr(yy, 
1 Cor. ii. 5, 13; Tod kógpov rovrov, 1 Cor. ii. 6, etc. 

10. wepımarfoaı pâs dfiws rou Kupiov. A similar expression 
occurs I Thess. ii. 12, dgiws ro? ®eov: and Eph. iv. 1, rrjs kÀàýoews, 
“in a manner worthy of,” z.e. befitting your connexion with Him. 
The infinitive expresses the consequence (and proof) of mAnpwßrvaı, 
dei Tjj miota ovlevyvvet riy moAıreiay, Chrys. 

If buds after wepırarhoa: were Kenne (Text. Rec.), the infinitive might 
conceivably be regarded as dependent on zpovevxöneror ; but it is certainly 
spurious, being omitted by x* A B C D* G 17, al. Clem., Boh. It is added 
in X° D° K L P, most mss. Chrys. Theodoret, Arm. l 

eis wacay dpecxeiav. J.e. “so as to please God in every way.” 
Compare 1 Thess. iv. 5, ras Set Unäs meprareiy nal åpéoxer Bei. 
In classical authors dpeoxeia has generally an unfavourable sense, 
* obsequiousness," and it is so defined both in EA. Zudem. (ro 
Aiav zpos 7Sovyy, ii 3) and by Theophrastus (Char. 5). Polybius 
uses it especially of trying to gain the favour of a sovereign. 
Similarly Philo, wavra xai Aéyew xai apdrrew éorrovdaler eis dperxeiav 
TOU warpos Kai Bacir\éws (i. p. 34), but he also uses it of pleasing 
God. The dv6pwras apéoxew is disavowed by the apostle in Gal. 
i. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 4; compare ch. iii. 22. The verb is used, how- 
ever, without any unfavourable connotation, in Rom. xv. 2 (rà 
wAnoiov dperxérw) and elsewhere. 

dv avri épyo àya0Q qualifies the following, as éy wdoy dwdne 
qualifies the following participle. Most commentators separate 
kapmocbopovvres and avgarvduevoc ; but then auf. tf ércyvóc e. becomes 
tautologous with zAnpwhjre rijv éxiyvwow, ver. 9. Moreover, the 
combination xapropopovpevoy kai abt. in ver. 6 seems to require 
that the two participles here also should be taken together. "What 
is true of the gospel in the world and amongst the Colossians is 
also to hold good of those whose lives are inspired by its teaching. 
The participles refer to the logical subject of wepırarnraı, not to 
TÀypeÜgre (Beza, Bengel). Cf. Eph. iv. 2. rjj éxlyvwoe «ro? ®eov, 
* by the knowledge of God,” instrumental dative, a frequent use of 
the dative with atgay. (So Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Lightfoot, 
Soden, RV.mg.) The fruitfulness and growth are wrought through 
the ériyvwors rov @eov, and this again results from the practice of 
his will, ver. 9. 

Some commentators take the dative as one of reference, as in 
Rom. iv. 20 (?), “increasing in the knowledge of God” (Moule, 
RV. text), which, after wAynpwhjre rjv èmcyv., ver. 9, would be 
somewhat of a tautology. 

rp éxeyvéce is the reading of R ABC D*GP 17, al. Amiat. Arm. al. 
d» is prefixed in 9° 47, and a few others, Chrys. Old Lat. and Vulg-Clem. 
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have “in scientia Dei," which is doubtful. Text. Rec. has els rh» éxl-yvwor, 
with D° KL most mss., Theodoret, Theoph. Oec. This appears to be an 
attempt to simplify the construction. Meyer, on the contrary, regards the 
dative as an explanation of the more difficult (?) eis rh» ér., which, he thinks, 
is also confirmed by the parallelism in structure of the other icipial clauses, 
which conclude with a definition introduced by eis. He understands it as **in 
respect of," that is, always more fully attaining to a knowledge of God, eis 
indicating the final reference, or direction of the growth, compari ; 
iv. 15 and 2 Pet. i. 8. As to the comparative difficulty of the readings, 
Alford's judgment, that the simple dative ‘‘is by far the most difficult of the 
three readings," is surely more correct than Meyer's. eis rh» éwlyy. would, 
in fact, present no difficulty to the ordinary reader. 

11. èv wdon Suvdper Suvapodpevor. Theodoret takes this dv as 
instrumental, rjj elg por] xparvvópevoi, and so Eadie, Ellicott, and 
Meyer. ‘Strengthened with all (every form of) strength,” Ell. (a 
translation which is itself ambiguous). 

It is simpler and more natural to understand & v. 8. as “in 
(i.e. in the matter of) all strength” (Alford, Lightfoot). It thus 
corresponds with &v mdoy codia and èv mavrı épyw, which are both 
subjective. Svvayovpevor, present, “ becoming strengthened." The 
simple verb is not used elsewhere by St. Paul who, however, 
employs évÓvrapotoÓa. several times. But Övvauoveda is in Heb. 
xi 34, and B has it in Eph. vi. ro. It is frequently used by the 
Greek translators of the O.T., but is not a classical word. The 
connected virtues here, ùropový and paxpobupia, indicate that what 
is referred to in this clause is steadfastness under trial, as the former 
referred to active conduct. 

karà Td xpáros THs 5ófns aðroô. "According to the might of 
His glory.” Strength is supplied in a manner correspondent with 
the power which belongs to the glory of God, £.e. His majesty as 
manifested to men. Compare Eph. i. 19. The rendering of AV. 
(Beza, etc.), “ His glorious power,” is sufficiently refuted by atro. 
Thomas Aquinas understands by “His glory," “His Son Christ 
Jesus." But although the Son may be called aravyarpa ris ödens 
abro), it would not be intelligible to use 7 9ófa abro? as a sub- 
stitute for His name. Lightfoot remarks that «paros in N.T. is 
“applied solely to God”; but see Heb. ii. 14, róv rò xpdros dxovra 
TOU Havdrov, Tour gore tov Sia BodAoyv. 

els wacav Ómopov)v xai paxpoBupiay. “To all endurance and 
longsuffering.” “ Patience” is a very inadequate rendering of 
tropový, which includes perseverance or steadfast continuance in a 
course of action. ‘Thus we have xaprogpopotcw Ev tropov, Luke 
viii. 15; Uropxovy épyov áyafo), Rom. ii. 7 ; 9v tropovas tpéxwpev, 
Heb. xii. r. Even the ropový of Job, to which James refers, was 
by no means the uncomplaining endurance of suffering to which 
we give the name of “patience.” Job was, in fact, the very 
reverse of “patient”; but he maintained his faith in God and his 
uprightness in spite of his sore trials. paxpotvaía comes much 
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nearer to our notion of “ patience " (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 4); not so much, 
however, patience under suffering, but “the self-restraint which 
does not hastily retaliate a wrong.” It is the opposite of dfvOvpia. 
Chrysostom distinguishes the two words thus: paxpoOvpet Tis 
mpós éxeívovs obs Suvarov xai duvvacbas’ tropéva è obs ob Övvaraı 
duvvacGa ; but this, though correct as to paxpoßyuei, is clearly 
inadequate for tropéve. 

11, 12. perà yapäs eöyapıoroüvres. perà xapas is joined by many 
comm. to the preceding (Theodoret, Olsh. De W. Alf. Eadie, 
Lightfoot, RV.). In defence of this it is said that eöxapıoreiv of 
itself implies joyfulness, so that pera x. if attached to it would be 
flat and unmeaning ; also that by joining the words with «vx. we 
lose the essential idea of joyful endurance. Lightfoot, quoting 
Jas. i. 2, 3, räcav xapay Tyeac0e c. . Grav Tépao pots Tepuréare 
sro iA ots, ywooxorres ort TO dorimoy tov TNS TIOTÉWS Karepyaleraı 
tropovyv, remarks that this parallel points to the connexion with 
the preceding, and adds that the emphatic position of the words if 
connected with ey. cannot be explained. It may be replied that 
ebxapıoreiv does not necessarily imply joy. See, for example, 
I Cor. xiv. 18, “I thank God, I speak with tongues more than you 
all" x. 30; Col. iii 17. xapas is so far from being flat or unmean- 
ing, that without it eüxapıoroivres would be too weak. The idea of 
joyful endurance is not lost when the prayer passes from endur- 
ance to joyful thanksgiving; and the emphatic position of the 
words is sufficiently explained by the writer's desire to emphasise 
this characteristic of their thanksgiving with special reference to 
the trials implied in ropo and paxpoßyuia. The words thus 
acquire greater significance than if they slipped in as it were after 
paxpoßupiav. The connexion with evxapıorowvres is also favoured 
by the structure of the preceding clauses, each of which com- 
mences with a defining adjunct. This connexion is adopted by 
Chrys. Theoph. Oecum., also Ellicott, Meyer, Soden, Lachm. Tisch. 

In any case ebx. is not to be connected with ov wavoneda, as 
Chrys. Theoph. a4, which unnaturally separates this clause from 
the preceding, making them parenthetical. This interpretation was 
suggested by the reading yds: but even if that is correct, the 
transition from the second person to the first is quite in St. Paul's 
manner ; cf. ii. 12, 13. 

TQ Marpi. The designation of God thus absolutely as ô Harjp, 
when Christ has not been named immediately before (as in Rom. 
vi 5; Eph. ii 18; Acts i 4, 7, iL 33), is remarkable. But we 
have rot Kvpíov in ver. 10, and, what is perhaps more to the point, 
TOU viod ris dydarys avrov in ver. 13. 

K 37 (G, Gew rw zarpı), Vulg-Clem. Boh. a4 prefix Gey rarpl. 
TQ ixavécarrs Spas, "Who qualified you,” or “made you com- 
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petent,” #.e. given you a title. The same verb occurs 2 Cor. iii. 6 
(only). ds xai ixávocev Hpäs Suaxdvous kavs 9uijkns, “ qualified us 
to be ministers,” cf. 2. ver. s. The adjective ixavós is of frequent 
occurrence in the N.T., always with the idea of reaching to a 
certain standard, * sufficient," and so when time or quantity is in 
question, “considerable.” See Mark xv. 15; Luke xxii. 38, ixavóv 
dort: Acts xxii. 6, pas ixavóv: 2 Cor. ii. 16, rpos ratra ris ixayós: 
2 Tim. ii. 2, oirwes ixavol &rovraı xal érépovs S:Sdfa. It does not 
mean * dignus," * worthy," although with a negative that transla- 
tion is not unsuitable in Matt. iii. 11, viii. 8. Here, then, ixávecev 
is not “ dignos fecit," Vulg., but '* idoneos fecit." 

There is an important variety of reading. For lxa»ócarr: (which is read 
by KACD^K LP most mss., Vulg. Boh. Syr. (both), Chrys. etc.) we have 
xadégayrs in D* G 17 80, Goth. Arm. Eth., also Didymus (once), Am- 
brosiaster ; while B has xadécayrt xal lkavóoarri which is adopted by 
Lachm., but a to be a combination of both readings. The confusion 
between TOIIKANQCANTI and TOIKAAECANTI would be easy, and the 
latter word would naturally occur to a copyist. 

óuüs is the reading of NB 4 23 80 115, Amiat. Syr-Pesh. marg. Eth. 
Didymus, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

huis, ACDGKL P most mss., Vulg-Clem. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. and Harcl. 
text, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 

Internal evidence seems rather to favour ópás. The natural tendency of 
scribes would be to generalise such a statement, and this would be | by 
hpäs which I follows. On the other hand, it would be quite natural 
for St. Paul to enforce the exhortation involved in his prayer by such a 
ea application. In the next sentence, where he passes to a direct 

ogmatic statement, he naturally and of course uses ?juds. (Yet P, al. Amiat. 

Goth. have duds there also.) Compare Eph. iv. 32, v. 2. duds is adopted 
here by Tisch. WH. Soden, and is given a place in the margin by Tregelles, 
Lightfoot, RV. 

els rhy pepida roô xMjpou, “for, Ze. to obtain, the portion of 
the lot" Compare Ps. xv. 5, Kúpios pepis rìs xAnpovoplas pov. 
KAjpos (pp. “a lot”) is not synonymous with xAzpovopía, it does 
not designate the whole, but the allotted part ; cf. Acts viii. 21, oix 
dors coe pepis odd KAnpos: xxvi. 18, xAnpov dv rois ipyuopévors, 
What is a pepis in reference to the whole is a «Anpos in reference 
to the possessor. The genitive, then, is one of apposition, - “the 
portion which consists in the lot” (Lightfoot, Soden). It is, how- 
ever, possible to understand it as partitive, “to have a share in 
the «Aijpos,” and so most comm. Chrysostom observes: &à ri 
xAnpov Kare; Saxvis ore oddels dxó karopÜopáraov olxeloy acu eas 

dve, referring to Luke xvii. ro. Compare also Luke xii. 32, 
eböönnerev 6 rarnp tpv ovari ipiv rv Baorcay, 

dv TQ Juri. Chrys. Oec. Theoph. followed by Meyer, af, 
connect with ixavócayrt, “by the light,” ixavow dv r$ pwri being - 
nothing else but xaAety els rò pôs (1 Pet. ii 9) regarded in its 
moral efficacy, the result of which is that men are das dy Kupiw 
(Eph. v. 8). This light has power, it is the light of life (John 
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vii. 12); has its weapons (Rom. xiii 12); produces fruit (Eph. 
v. 9), etc. ; and without it men were incapable of partaking in the 
kingdom of Christ. But $ös is not the means, but the result ; and, 
moreover, the distance of èv rà wri from ixav. forbids the con- 
nexion, for there is no such emphasis on the words as to account for 
their position. It is the deliverance that is the thought dwelt on, not 
the means. It is better to connect the word with ri nepida, x.r.A. 
(Alf. Lightfoot), or, if with one of the three substantives, with 
«Anpov, which has a local sense (Ellicott, Soden). Thus év rẹ duri 
=“in the kingdom of light." Compare 2 Cor. xi. 14; ı Tim. 
vi 16; ı John i 7; Rev. xxi 24. xAnpos dv rà $wrü then, is 
equivalent to the ¿Aris droxeuuevy dv rois obpavois, pas being here 
chosen because the apostle had already in his thoughts the repre- 
sentation of the natural condition of men as oxöros. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the objection, that if this were the sense in- 
tended v rotis ovpavois would have been used, or é tý (jj, or the 
like. Eadie’s interpretation, “the inheritance which consists in 
light," is untenable, and is certainly not supported by his examples 
of xAjpos èv from Acts vill. 21, xxvi. 18. 

18 ff From the prayer for their increase in knowledge, St. Paul 
goes on to give them positive instruction which will be a safeguard 
against the false teaching which threatens them. They have already 
been translated from the kingdom of darkness to the kingdom of 
God’s beloved Son, and it is in Him only that they have redemption. 

18. ês éppicaro (épicaro, B* G P Lightf.) pas èx tis 
éfougiag tod cxórous. “Who rescued us from the power of dark- 
ness."  éppícaro, Seaxvis ore s alxuaiwroı éradarrwpovpeba. 
Theoph. éfoveia (from &£eorı), properly. means “liberty of action,” 
as in ı Cor. ix. 5; hence in relation to others, “authority,” 
generally “delegated authority” (but not always; see Jude 25). 
Lightfoot, following Wetstein, maintains that the word here means 
“ arbitrary power, tyranny.” But the instances he cites seem quite 
insufficient to support this. In Demosth., for example, De Falsa 
Leg. p. 428, rijv &yav ravrnv d£ovelav, it is the word dyay that 
introduces the idea of excess, just as we might speak of the 
"excessive exercise of authority.” From the etymology of the 
word it is applicable, whether the éfeivas is assumed or rightfully 
derived. Whatever its use, however, in Plutarch or other writers, 
the usage of the N.T. gives no support to Lightfoot's view. It is 
a word of very frequent occurrence (being found nearly one 
hundred times), and always in the simple sense of “authority” 
(abstract or concrete). If the “idea of disorder is involved" in 
7 d£ovola ro? oxcrous here and in Luke xxii. 53, it is suggested by 
oxorovs, not by éfovcfa. When Chrysostom, after explaining 
Tis d£ovoias by ris Tupayvidos, adds: xaXexóv: xal rò dxAGs evar 
Vró r$ StaPorAg rò 82 xal per’ dfovaías, rovro xaXerdmepov, his 
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meaning seems to be: “It is hard to be simply under the power 
of the devil ; but that he should also have authority is still harder." 
This gives much more force to his words. That éfovoía is not 
opposed to ßarıkela, as an arbitrary tyranny to a well-ordered 
sovereignty, see Rev. xii. ro, 4 ßBarıleia rot @eod fuv xai 7 
d£ovoia ToU Xpurroü airov. The whole sage is strikingly 

el to Acts xxvi 18, roð érwrrpéjat årò oxórovs «ls pis xai 
ris dfovao(as tov Sarava dmi róv @edv, rot Aaßeiv abro)s dderw 
' dpaprubv kai xAjpov dv rois Tyınopdvos. oxdros here is not to be 
regarded as personified, as if it were equivalent to “the devil” 
(Augustine) ; it is rather the characteristic and ruling principle of 
the region in which they dwelt before conversion to Christ. 

xal peréomoev. The verb is appropriate, being that which is 
employed by classical writers to signify the removal of whole 
bodies of men. Yet it is doubtful whether such an idea is 
present here ; cf. Plato, Rep. vii. p. 518 A, éx re dwrös els oxdros 
peOorapévwy kai Ex axórovs eis pôs. 

TOU vioüerns äydıms aöroü. Not of angels, as the false teachers 
would have it. tro rov xAnpdvopoy douév, ody td ToUs olxéras, 
Severianus. 

Tis dydrys abrov. Augustine understands this as a genitive 
"auctoris." “Caritas quippe Patris... nihil est quam ejus 
ipsa natura atque substantia . . . ac per hoc filius caritatis 
ejus nullus est alius quam qui de ejus substantia est genitus" 
(De Trin. xv. 19). He is followed by Olshausen and Lightfoot. 
But such a form of expression has no analogy in the N.T. Love 
is not the “substantia” or “natura” of God, but an essential 
attribute. An action might be ascribed to it, but not the genera- 
tion of a person. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia interpreted the expression in an 
opposite way: vldy dyarns aŭròy éxdAecev ùs où $Uc« To) IIarpós 
Óvra viðv GAN áyámy rìs vioderias áfuwÜÉvra rovrov. But an 
explanation of the nature of the Sonship would be alien to the 
context. The simplest interpretation is, *the Son who is the 
object of His love.” It corresponds exactly with Eph. i. 6, & 
TQ Nyanrnpevp dv à Exopev, x.r..., only that it gives more pro- 
minence to the attribute. Love is not merely bestowed upon 
Him, but makes Him its own. vids dduvys pov in Gen. xxxv. 18 
(Meyer, Ellicott) is not parallel. 

Lightfoot thinks this interpretation destroys the whole force of 
the expression; but it is not so. It is because Christ is the 
central object of God's love that those who have been translated 
into His kingdom are assured of the promised blessings thereof. 

14. iv œ čxopev, x.r.\.= Eph. i. 7. 

The words &4 ro afuaros abrod of the Rec. Text are an interpolation 
from Eph. i. 7, They are found in many minuscules, and in Vulg-Clem. 
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Demid. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Theodoret, Oec. ; but apparently not in any uncial 
nor in the other versions, 

For &xouer B, Boh. Arab. (Lips. Bedwell) read £oxouer. In the 

llel passage, Eph. i 7, N* D* (not the Latin d) Boh. Eth., Iren. 
transl.) ve Erxouer. Lightfoot thinks that this reading in Eph. was a 
harmonistic change to conform to the text which these authorities or their 
predecessors found in Col., and judges that Éexoue» is possibly the correct 
reading here. WH. also give it a place in the margin. Yet it is hard to 
suppose that St. Paul wrote different tenses in the two places. Moreover, 
Eoxoper does not sppe to be a suitable tense; if past time were tp be 

we should expect éox}xayer (cf. Rom. v. 2). Weiss rejects it. 


Thy ü$ecw rüv äuaprıör. This expression does not occur in 
the Epistles of St. Paul elsewhere, but twice in his speeches in 
Acts (xiii. 38, xxvi 18). In Eph. i 7 we have the equivalent, 
d$«ow Tay raparrwpárwv ; generally in the Epp. he prefers the 
more positive dixaoovwy. Lightfoot suggests that the studied 
precision in the definition of dzoAvrpwors points to some false 
conception of dod. put forward by the heretical teachers. Later 
Gnostics certainly did pervert the meaning of the term. Irenaeus 
relates of the Marcosians that they held elva: reAeíay droAvrpwcıv 
aurıw TV eriyvuow TOU appýrov cap Pii (i. 21. 4). Hippolytus 
says: Aéyovsi re duvfj appir emirHévres xeipa TQ r3jy aroAvTpwcw 
Aaßörrı, «.r.A. (Haer. vi. 41). In the baptismal formula of the 
Marcosians are the words: eis &vwoıy xai droAUtpwow kai Kowwviay 
ray Suvdpeuv (Iren. i. 21. 3), where the last words “surely mean 
communion with the (spiritual) powers." In an alternative 
formula, also given by Irenaeus, the words are eis Avrpwow 
dyyelucjv, which is explained by Clem. Alex (Exe. Theod. 
p. 974) as fv Kai äyyekoı &xovow. It is not likely that there was 
any historical connexion between these later Gnostics and the 
Colossian heretics; but, as Lightfoot observes, “the passages quoted 
will serve to show how a false idea of aroAvrpwoıs would naturally 
be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic powers." 

15-17. The pre-eminence of Christ. In His essential nature He 
ts above all created things, being the image of the invisible God; and 
more than that, all things have been created through Him and held 
together by Him. 

15. ös écrw, «7.4. On this verse Lightfoot has a valuable 
excursus. The arrangement of the passage 15-20 is twofold. 
We have, first, the relation of Christ to God and the world, 15-17 ; 
and, secondly, His relation to the Church, 18 ff. This division is 
indicated in the construction of the passage by the repeated ére év 
air@, 16, 19, introducing in each case the reason of the preceding 
statement. The relation to the Church begins with xai a?rós, ver. 18. 

Some commentators regard 15-17 as descriptive of the Word 
before the Incarnation, the Aóyos doapxos; and 18-20, of the 
Incarnate Word, Aóyos évgapxos. But this is inconsistent with &arır, 

14 
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“is,” which shows that St. Paul 1s speaking of Christ in His present 
glorified state. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 4, röv $wrwpóv Tod ebay yeMov 
ans 0o gs rou Xpwroü, ds €orw elxay ToU Oeod, The exalted Christ 
is now and continues to be what He was in His own nature as 
the Word before He became incarnate, John xvii. 5. 


eludv is primarily an image (so in Rev. often, comp. Matt. xxii. 20) 
. It differs from óuoloua, which expresses mere resemblance, whereas elxá» 
implies pen ofan airy yap elkóvos döcıs plunpa elvas 
åpxerórov (Greg. Naz. Orat. 30). It may be used, therefore, to express 
resemblance in some essential character. So in Heb. x. 1, elxde is con- 
trasted with ex, Compare 1 Cor. xv. 49, ri» elkóra ro xoixo0 . . . T» 
eix. roD éxovparlov: Rom. viii. 29, cuppdppous Ts elxdvos rod vlod adrod, an 
idea expressed again 2 Cor. iii. 18, rh» aóri» elkóra perapoppotueba: and 
Col. iii. 10, Tò» dyaxawrobueror kar' elkóva ToU xrloavros abröv. An allusion 
to Gen. i. 26, 28. With the same allusion in 1 Cor. xi. 7 the apostle calls 
the man eixó» xal döfa Oeo). This last ur en orbids our 
adopting the view of some commentators, that the expression denotes ‘‘ the 
eternal Son's perfect equality with the Father in respect of His substance, 
nature, and eternity” (Ellicott, quoting Hil. De Sys. 8 73: “perfectae 
aequalitatis significantiam habet similitudo. ”). As Lightfoot remarks: ** The 
idea of perfection does not lie in the word itself, but must be sought from 
the context, e.g. râ» TÒ TAhpwpa, ver. 19.” 

The expression is frequently used by Philo in reference to the Logos, 
e.g. Td» dóparor xal vonrdy Ocio» Abyor eixóva Aéyes Beod (De Mund. Op. 8, 
Opp. I. p. 6); Abyos 86 dor elkà» Oeod 8’ od córas ò xbopos éUnjuovpyetro 
(De Monarch. ii. 5, II. p. 225); and notably De Somniis, I. p. 656, xa0dsep 
vh» åros abyh» ùs Hor of uh Öuvdneros rör fuor abrör lei» dpGor . . » 
otrws kal rh» ToU Oeod elxéva, rò» Ayyedor abrod Abyor, ws abrdy kararoolct. 
Com with this John xiv. 9, ô éwpaxws dud édpaxer Tò» warépa. 

f osely allied to elkó» is xapaxrhp, similarly applied to ist in Heb. 
1, 3, Qv dwatyacpa rijs öbEns xal xapaxrhp Ts bwoordoews abro, 


ToU dopdrou. This word, which by its position also is emphatic, 
makes prominent the contrast with the eixóv, the visibility of which 
is therefore implied. Compare Rom. i. 20, rà áópara airov . .. 
Tots woujpact voovpeva xafopara Here Christ is the visible mani- 
festation of the invisible. Chrysostom, indeed, and the Nicene 
and post-Nicene Fathers, argued that, as the archetype is invisible, 
so must the image be, 7 roü dopárov eixwv xai airy dóparos kai 
ópoíes döparos. But, as Lightfoot says, “the underlying idea of 
the elixov, and, indeed, of the Adyos generally, is the manifestation 
of the hidden." Compare John i. 18, ®eöv ovdeis éopaxe wrote‘ Ó 
povoyevijs vids (v./. povoyerns @eds), 6 Sv els tov kóXrov ToU marpos, 
éxeivos €fyjoaro, and xiv. 9, quoted above. 

Tporórokos mdans KTicews. mpwrdroxos seems to have been a 
recognised title of the Messiah (see Heb. i. 6), perhaps derived 
from Ps. Ixxxix. 28, yù mpwrdroxoy copa abróv, which is inter- 
preted of the Messiah by R. Nathan in Shemoth Rabba, 19, fol. 
118. 4. Israelis called God's firstborn (Ex. iv. 22 ; Jer. xxxi. 9), 
and hence the term was readily transferred to the Messiah, as the 
ideal representative of the race, 
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The genitive here is not partitive, as the following context 
clearly shows, for è air@ éxrio6y rà wávra, Setting this aside, 
commentators are not agreed as to the interpretation of srpwróroxos. 
Eadie, Hofmann, aZ, understand it of sovereignty. Alford and 
Lightfoot, while giving the first place to the idea of priority to all 
creation, admit sovereignty over all creation as part of the connota- 
tion. So Theodore of Mops., ov« Ei xpóvov A€yerai pövov: áAAà 
yàp xal éxi mporysyoews (but he interprets xricews of the new 
creation). In defence of this interpretation of the word Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 28 is quoted, where after rpurórokoy Ojropa4 abróv the 
explanation is added, üymAör rapa rois BaoıAeier TS yis: also what 
appears as a paraphrase of this, eOnxev KAnpövopov rdvrwy, ‚Heb. 
i 2: also Ex. iv. 22; Rom. viii. 29, eis TO elvat abróv mpuróroxov 
dy woAXois adeA dois. "Job xvii 13, “the firstborn of death,” for 
“a fatal malady”; and Isa. xiv. 30, “the firstborn of the poor,” 
for “the very poor," are also referred to. Lightfoot quotes R. 
Bechai, who calls God Himself the firstborn of the world, and he 
concludes that the words signify “ He stands in the relation of ap. 
to all creation," Ze. “He is the Firstborn, and as the Firstborn the 
absolute Heir and Sovereign Lord of all creation." 

The passages cited do not justify this interpretation. In Ex. 
iv. 22 the word does not at all mean “sovereign,” which would be 
quite out of place even apart from the prefixed “my,” but “object 
of favour.” In Ps. xxxviii. 28, again, the added words, if taken 
as an explanation of zpwr. simply, would go too far; but it is the 
mporóroxos of God, who i is said to be “higher than the kings of the 
earth.” @yjcopat avróv mp. is, “I will put him in the position of a 
firstborn,” and the following words are not an explanation of ~p., 
but state the result of God's regarding him as such. Compare the 
English phrase, * making one an eldest son by will" By no means 
would the words of the psalm justify such an expression as zpwrd- 
roxos Tüy Bacıkewv, unless it were intended to include the wp. 
amongst the Baoweis. As the context forbids our including the 
apwroroxos here amongst the «ríos, the interpretation leaves the 
genitive inexplicable. It is called “the genitive of reference" ; but 
this is too vague to explain anything, as will appear by substituting 
either xoopov for xricews, or péyas for mpwr. Thus mpuTÓTOKOS ToU 
noo pov for “sovereign in relation to the world,” and péyas rdovs 
«rioews are equally impossible. If by “genitive of reference” is 
meant * genitive of comparison," then we come back to the relation 
of priority in mporos. In fact, the genitive after xp. must be rst, 
genitive of possession, as “ my firstborn,” 2nd, partitive, “ firstborn ” 
of the class, or 3rd, of comparison, as in John i. 15, xpards pov Av. 
A moment's reflection will show that Isa. xiv. 30 is not parallel, 
for there “the firstborn of the poor” is included in the class. In 
Job xviii. 13 (which, moreover, is poetical) the genitive is posses- 
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sive, “death’s chief instrument.” Rom. viii 29, there is no 
genitive, but rp. is included &v moois d&eA ois. 

Rabbi Bechai's designation of God as “ firstborn of the world” 
is a fanciful interpretation of Ex. xii. 2. R. Bechai probably 
meant by the expression “ priority," not “supremacy.” The first- 
born were to be consecrated to God because He was the First of 
el. But it must be remembered that the Hebrew word is not 
etymologically parallel to wpwroroxos. 

Hence the only tenable interpretation of the words before us is 
“begotten before mäca xriaıs,” the genitive being like that in 
John L 15, xpwrdroxoy roð ®eov xai mp6 mávrov TÖV krwrjdTOV, 
Justin M. Dia/.§ 100. The only ideas involved are priority in 
time and distinction from the genus «riots. oüx ds áÓeAdyv Exam 
Tijv kriow, dAX ws mpò mdoys Kricews yevvnfeis, Theodoret; and so 
Chrysostom : ovyi á£ías x. Tuis LANG xpóvov uövov dort onpavrixdy. 
Compare Rev. iiL 14, 7 dpxn THs «rioews ToU «oU. mpwréoxrioros 
or mpwrörAaoros would have implied that Christ was created like 
Tara KTicgts. 

Isidore of Pelusium, in the interests of orthodoxy, assigns an 
active meaning to mpwroröxos (to be in that case thus accented), 
not, however, a meaning corresponding to the signification of 
pwroröxos in classical writers, which is “ primipara,” and could 
yield no tolerable sense, but as “ primus auctor.” His words are: 
ob Tpürov THs kríceus . . . GAAG mpürov avróv Teroxévas ToUT dai 
weromkdvaı rij kríaw iva j) Tpirms ovAAaBys dfvpevys, às mperorríaros 
(Zp. ii. 31). Basil seems to adopt the same view, for, comparing 
ver. 19, he says: ei 5& xpwrdroxos vexpüv eipyrat, dia TO airıos elvar 
THs dv vexpüy ávaarác eus, oUru Kal mpurórokos xTicews, 5a TÒ alriot 
elvas ToU ¿É ok Oyrov eis TO elvat mapayayeır Ty xriew (Contra 
Eunom. lib. iv. p. 292 D). (The true reading in ver. 19 is sp. èx 
TOV vexpov, but mp. ràv v. is in Rev. i. 5. 

This interpretation is followed by Michaelis and some others. 
In addition, however, to the unsuitableness of tixrew in this 
connexion, pwros is unsuitable, since there would be no possibility 
of a deureporöros. 

máns «rioews. «riots in N.T. has three meanings: ıst, the 
act of creation (the primary meaning of xrícw as of “ creation”), 
Rom. i. 20, dro «tioews xócpov: 2nd, “creation” as the universe 
of created things, Rom. viii. 22, ráca 7) xriow avorwale: 3rd, “a 
creation," a single created thing, Rom. viii. 39, ovre rts xriows érépa. 
Here it may be questioned whether wdoys xricews means “all 
creation" (RV. Alford, Lightfoot, aZ) or “every creature" (AV. 
Meyer, Ellicott, a). In favour of the latter rendering is the 
absence of the article, which we should expect after was in the 
former sense. It may be replied that «rioıs belongs to the class 
of nouns which from their meaning may sometimes dispense with 
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the article, such as yj} (Luke ii 14; Heb. viii. 4), obpavós (Acts 
Hi. 21, a4), xoopos (Rom. v. 13, xi. 12, 15, ad.) Yet it is very 
rarely, and only in particular combinations, tust these words are 
without the article. As an instance of xriow=the aggregate of 
created things being without the article, is cited Mark xiii. 19, dro 
åpxīs xricews, the parallel in Matt. xxiv. 21 having dr apyys xdoruov, 
So also Matt. x. 6; 2 Pet. iii. 4. 

But granting that «rioıs here=xöopos (which might be ques- 
tioned) the point to be noted i is the anarthrous use, not of Krioıs, 
but of the compound term apy? xrioews, like apx) xédopov; and 
this is precisely parallel to the similar use of xaraBodr} KS UU 
which we have several times with &ró and mpd, always without the 
article. So we have frequently ar apyjs, èv apx, (6 apxi. 
Similarly, eis réAos, čws réAovs, péxpe TéAovs. ar apxns being regu- 
larly used without the article, it is in accordance with rule that in 
ard apys xricews the latter word should also be anarthrous. 
Moreover, even «óepos and yj, which are cited as examples of 
words occasionally anarthrous, do not dispense with the article 
when was precedes, probably because of the possible ambiguity 
which would result There appears, therefore, no sufficient 
justification for departing from the natural rendering, “every 
created thing." This furnishes an additional reason against the 
interpretation which would include the spwröroxos in süca 
Krirıs. 

This exposition of the unique and supreme position of Christ is 
plainly directed against the errors of the false teachers, who denied 
this supremacy. 

The history of the ancient interpretation of the expression 
mperóroxos T. KT., is interesting and instructive. The Fathers of 
the second and third centuries understand it correctly of the 
Eternal Word (Justin, Clem. Alex., Tert., Origen, etc.). But when 
the Arians made use of the expression to prove that the Son was 
a created being, many of the orthodox were led to adopt the view 
that the words relate to the Incarnate Christ, understanding, there- 
fore, xriows and «rileodaı of the new spiritual creation, the xau) 
«rioıs. (Athanasius, Greg. Nyss., Cyril, Theodore Mops.) As 
Lightfoot observes, this interpretation “shatters the context,” for, 
as a logical consequence, we must understand dv aùr éxric Fn rà 
advra dv rois obpavois kai éri rns yns and ver. 17 of the work of the 
Incarnation ; and to do this is “to strain language in a way which 
would reduce all theological exegesis to chaos.” In addition to this, 
the interpretation disregards the history of the terms, and “ takes 
no account of the cosmogomy and angelology of the false teachers 
against which the apostle’s exposition here is directed.” Basil 
prefers the interpretation which refers the expression to the Eternal 
Word, and so Theodoret and Severianus, and the later Greek 
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writers generally (Theoph. Oecumenius, etc.). Chrysostom's view 
is not clear. 

16. ón introduces the proof of the designation, mperóroxos 
axdoys xr. It leaves, therefore, no doubt as to the meaning of that 
expression, and shows that the zpwrdroxos is not included in raca 
xriows, for rà máyra is equivalent to raca xríots. 

dv abrQ is not simply —- 9v abro, 1 Cor. viii. 6 (Chrys. etc.). 
The latter designates Christ as the mediate instrument, the former 
goes further, and seems to express that the conditioning cause of 
the act of creation resided in Him. The Eternal Word stood in 
the same relation to the created Universe as the Incarnate Christ 
to the Church. The latter relation is constantly expressed by &, 
which is also used by classical writers to express that the cause of 
a relation exists in some person. Comp. ver. 17, & abr ow- 
éornxev, and for the preposition, Acts xvii. 28, dv aùr [üper xoi 
«ıvovueda kaí spev. The originating cause ¿£ ob rà wavra is God 
the Father, Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

The Schoolmen, following, indeed, Origen and Athanasius, inter- 
preted the words of the causa exemplaris, viz. that the idea omnium 
rerum was in Christ. So that He was, as it were, the Archetypal Uni- 
verse, the summary of finite being as it existed in the Eternal Mind. 
This view has been adopted by Neander, Schleiermacher, Olshausen, 
and others. Olshausen says: “The Son of God is the intelligible 
world, the xéopos vonres, that is, things in their Idea. In the 
creation they come forth from Him to an independent existence.” 

This would correspond to Philo’s view of the Logos (which to 
him, however, was a philosophical abstraction), od5@ ô éx rav iv 
xoouos dÀXoy Gy (xov rérov 7 Tov Oeiov Adyov Tov Tatra Oukocguj- 
cavra (De Mundi Op. iv. § 4, tom. i. p. 4), and again: dca ay 
evOupnpara téxy, doep dv olke rà Ady OuaDeís (De Migr. Ar. i. 
tom. i. p. 437). Lightfoot regards the apostle’s teaching as “an 
enlargement of this conception, inasmuch as the Logos is no 
longer a philosophical abstraction, but a Divine Person,” and he 
quotes, seemingly with assent, the words of Hippolytus: ée £v 
éavrg ras dv rw watpi mpoewvondeivas léas Ödev xeAcvorros marpós 
yiveodaı kórpov TO xara dv Aóyos dmereAeiro dpéoxwy Ben (Haer. 
x. 33). 

But, however attractive this interpretation may be, it is incon- 
sistent with éxrío8», which expresses the historical act of creation, 
not a preceding elva: &v aùr. Nor has it any support elsewhere 
in the N.T. 

ékríoOn, “were created.” Schleiermacher (Studien u. Kritiken, 
1832) alleges that the verb is never used in Hellenistic Greek of 
creation proper, and therefore understands it here of constitution 
and arrangement; and he interprets the statement as referring to 
the foundation of the Church. The word is often so used in classical 
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writers. But in the N.T. xri, rricos, xriopa are always used of 
original creation or production. See for the verb Mark xiii. 19; 
Rom. i. 25; 1 Cor. xi. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 3; Apoc. iv. 11, x. 6. Its 
use in Eph. ii. 1o, 15, iv. 24 is not an exception, the xawós dydpw 
wos being regarded as a new creation. 

The tenses of éxrio@y, &xrırra. are to be noted; the former is 
suitable to the historical fact of creation, the latter to the per- 
manent relations of the creation to the Creator; comp. owdernxev, 
ver. 17. 

Tà wdvra, all things collectively, presently specified as to place 
and nature. dv rots obpavois xal émi rìs yis, an expression desig- 
nating all created things, the heaven and earth themselves not 
excluded, as Wetstein would have it, who infers that not the 
physical creation is meant, but “habitatores . . . qui recon- 
ciliantur.” The compendious expression is adopted because the 
apostle has chiefly in view the heavenly beings; but rà wdrra 
shows that the statement is meant to be universal. 

The rd of Text. Rec. before é» rois ofp, is omitted by R? BD* G P 17, a4 
dfg Vulg. 

Inserted by X" A D° K L and most mss. 

rd before érl rìs yijs is omitted by x" B, dfg Vulg. 

Inserted by X? ACDGKLP. 

It will be observed that the authority for omission is much greater in the 
first clause than in the second, although the one cannot be inserted or omitted 
without the other. It is possible, therefore, that rá was accidentally omitted 
in the first clause after wdrra, and then omitted from the second for the sake 
of uniformity. On the other hand, it may have been inserted in both places 
from the parallels in ver. 20 and in Eph. i. 10. 

va óparà xal rà dépara, a Platonic division; ÓGpev otv, el 
Bose, &bn, Svo «(69 rv övrwv, TÒ pev Spardv, rò 8% dedés. The 
latter term here refers to the spirit world, as the following context 
indicates. Chrys. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc., suppose human souls 
to be included, but it is more probable that man as a whole is 
included among the épard. 

etre Üpóvo, x.r.. In the parallel, Eph. i, 21, we have ürepdve 
adons dpxis kai éfovoias kal Óvvápews kal xupióryros. It will be 
noted that both the names and the order are different. Moreover, 
the addition in Eph., xai wavrös övöparos óvopalopévov, shows that, 
St. Paul is only adopting current terms, not communicating any 
incidental revelation about objective facts (see on Eph. i. 21). 
The gist of the passage is to make light of the speculations about 
the orders of angels, but to insist on the supremacy of Christ. 

* His language here shows the same spirit of impatience with 
this elaborate angelology as in ii 18,” Lightfoot. It is said, 
indeed, that St. Paul “is glorifying the Son of God by a view of 
His relation to created being; and assuredly this would not be 
best done by alluding to phases of created being which might all 
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the while be figments of the imagination” (Moule). But it is 
sufficient for the purpose that the existence of angelic beings in 
general should be a reality. If St. Paul accepts as true the funda- 
mental assumption of the heretical angelology, it seems to follow 
that revelations about heavenly existences may be found elsewhere 
than in the Scriptures, for this system of the angelic hierarchy 
could not be derived either from the O.T. or from reason. 

0póva are not mentioned elsewhere in the N.T., but in 72s#. 
XII. Patr. (Levi 3) they are placed in the highest (seventh) heaven. 
Probably the name was meant as a designation of spirits who 
occupied thrones surrounding the throne of God. Comp. Rev. 
iv. 4. Clement of Alex. seems to regard them as so called use 
supporting. or forming the throne of God (Proph. Ecl. 57), as the 
cherubim are represented in Ezek. ix. 3, x. 1, xi. 22; Ps. lxxx. 2, 
xcix r. Fora summary of Jewish and Christian speculations as 
to the angelic hierarchy, Lightfoot's note may be consulted. 

Tà Távra x.r.À. This is properly separated from the foregoing 
by a colon after éfovcía, The sentence emphatically restates in a 
form applied to the present what had already been said of the 
relation of Christ to the creation. Thus what was described in 
16 as a historical act by &xrio@n, is here repeated, regarded as a 
completed and continuing fact; so v aùr owveornkev expresses 
what for the present existence of things is the logical consequence 
of their origin dv airg; and, lastly, xai atrés éaTtw xpd Távrwv 
repeats xpwrdroxos macys xricews, ls aùróy introduces a new idea. 

els aórór. The conditions of existence of the created universe 
are so ordered that without Christ it cannot attain its perfection. 
This els abróv is nearly equivalent to & dv in Heb. ii. ro. He is 
Alpha and Omega, the ápyi) xal réàos (Apoc. xxii 13). This els 
atroy éxrwrai is the antecedent condition of the subjection of all 
things to Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28. There is no inconsistency, then (as 
Holtzmann and others maintain), between this passage and 1 Cor. 
vii 6 (where the subject of eis airéy is not rà wavra, but jns) Or 
Rom. xi. 36, where it is said of God, ¿é atrot xai 0v abro) xai «ls 
abróv ra wdvra. Had éf avrod been used, there would have been 
an inconsistency ; but as the passage stands, the subordination to 
the Father is fully indicated by the form of expression, àv avrov 
xai els avrov éxrwrrat, implying that it was by the Father that He was 
appointed the r&os. This double use of els avróv to express the 
immediate end and the final end, is parallel te the double use of 
& avro) with reference to Christ in 1 Cor. viii. 6, and to God in 
Rom. xi. 36. 

The thought in Eph. i 10, dvaxeparawcacGa rd wdvra ev 
Xpwró, is very similar to the present; but, of course, we cannot 

uote Eph. in & question touching the genuineness of the present 
pistle. ‘ 
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17. xal aürós domy wpd mávrev. abrös is emphatic, as always 
in the nom. “He himself,” in contrast, namely, to the created 
things. «po mávrow, like wpwröroxos, is of priority in time not in 
rank (which would be èm wdvrov, $-àp wávra, or the like). In 
jas. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 8, «pö vávrov is adverbial, “above all,” 
* especially," and if so taken here, we should render “ He especially 
exists" The words repeat with empbasis the assertion of pre- 
existence. $v might have been used, but dorıv is more suitable to 
express immutability of existence. As we might say, “ His existence 
is before all things”; compare John viii. 58, mpv 'Affpaày yiveodaı, 
èyó elpu Lightfoot accentuates the verb atrés éorw; but as the 
predicate is mpö vávrov, ¿rriv appears to be only the copula. 

The Latin takes dyrwv as masculine, “ante omnes," f.e. 
thronos, etc.; but the following rà wdyra is decisive against this. 

ovvésrynxe. “Consist,” * maintain their coherence.” ‘Corpus 
unum, integrum, perfectum, secum consentiens esse et permanere” 
(Reiske, /ndex Demosth.). tx roù Geo rà rávra, kai 51a Oeod Apir 
ovvérryxe (Aristot. De Mundo, vi. 471): £wveordva. TQ ToU ovpayod 
Snpuoupy@ avrov re al rà dv abro (Plato, Rep. 530 A). Compare 
also Philo, à &vasuos dyxos, € davrod Staduros by xal vexpós, 
ovvéornxe kai [umupeiras mpovolg Oeod (Quis Rer. Div. haeres. p. 489). 
The Logos is called by Philo the deoruös of the universe. 

18-20. Transition fo Christ's relation to the Church. do ris 
deoAoyias els rjv oixovopiay, Theodoret. Here also He is first, the 
firstborn from the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness 
of God dwelling in Him. So that even the angelic powers are included 
in the work of reconciliation which has been wrought through Him. 

18. kal aórós, and He and none other, “ipse in quo omnia 
consistunt est caput." 

Å xehad?, Tod ouparos, ris exxAnolas. Tas éxxAnoias in apposition 
with owparos ; compare ver. 24, 6 eot 7) éxxAgoía, and Eph. i. 23, 
T] €«kX. Tris €oti ro cüpa avrov. céparos is added in order to 
define more precisely the meaning of the figure, xejaAj ris 
éxxAnoias. It shows that the writer is not using xefaA% vaguely, 
but with the definite figure of the relation of head to body in his 
thoughts. 

ös éonv dpy4 = “in that He is.” In classical Greek ye would 
probably be added. dpxrj has special but not exclusive reference to 
the following words, which express the aspect in which dpyq is 
here viewed. mpwrdéroxos implies that other vexpoi follow ; dpy7, that 
He it was who made possible that others should follow. He 
was the Principle and the first example, dpyy, ¢yotv, rre ris 
dvacrdcews, mpo wávrwv ävacrds, Theoph. Thus He was the 
ärapyxn, 1 Cor. xv. 20, 23; and the apxmyós ris (wijs, Acts iii. 14. 
His resurrection is His title to the headship of the Church: cf 
Rom. i. 4 
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éx tüv vexpav. Not “amongst,” which would be mp. rav vexp. 
as in Rev. i. 5, but “from among.” That others were raised 
before Him is not regarded as an objection to this. Theophy- 
lact observes: ei yap «al dAAot mpó rovrov dveornoav, dÀAà máy 
äredavov’ abrós è rijv TeAclay dvdoracw dyéorn. 

tva yévmra. “That He may become,” not “be,” as Vulg. As 
eori is used to express what He is, so yévyra of what as a con- 
sequence He is to become, viz. éy mâs, «.r.\. “ Himself in all 
things pre-eminent.” zaow is not masculine, “inter omnes,” as 
Beza and others take it, but neuter, as the following rà avra 
makes certain. mpwrevew does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., 
but is found in classical writers and in the Sept. Thus in a 
connexion similar to the present, Plutarch (Mor. p. 9), awevöorres 
Tovs waldas dy mao. ráyvov wpwrevev. Demosthenes also has 
v porevew év dracı, but with drraoı, masc. (p. 1416). Chrysostom's 
explanation here is: ravrayod mpüros dvo mpüros, êv Tjj exxAnoia 
mpüros, év rjj avacrág ev mpwros. This wpwrevewv is the final result 
of the state to which the mpwröronov elvat éx TOv verpiv was the 
introduction, but is not involved in the word zpwréroxos itself. 

19. én. The correspondence with ore in ver. 16, following ös 
eai of ver. 15, shows that this assigns a reason, not for iva yénra, 
but for és eorıw, ver. 18. The indwelling of the Godhead explains 
the headship of the Church as well as that of the Universe. 

eödönnoev. The subject may be either ó @eds or way rò 
vAdpepa. The former view is adopted by most comm., including 
Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot, De Wette, Winer. In favour of it, the 
ellipsis of 6 @eds in Jas. i. 12, iv. 6, is quoted, and it is remarked 
that the omission here is the more easy, because “ evdoxia, evdoxety, 
etc. (like BeAnpa), are used absolutely of God's good purpose, e.g. 
Luke ii. 14; Phil. ii. 13.” But the verb evdoxeiy is used by St. 
Paul even more frequently of men than of God (seven times to 
three). It cannot, therefore, be said that it was in any sense a 
technical term for the Divine counsel, so as to render the express 
mention of ó ®eos as the subject unnecessary; nor is there any 
instance of its being used absolutely in this sense; see 1 Cor. 1 
21; Gal i 15, where ô @eds is expressed with the verb. Indeed, 
except in Luke ii. 14, even the substantive evdoxéa, when it refers 
to God, is always defined either by a genitive (Eph. i. 5, 9) or by 
ô @eds being the subject of the sentence, as in Phil. ii. 13, where 
the article with an abstract noun after a preposition *' necessarily 
brings in a reflexive sense,—to be referred to the subject of the 
sentence," Alford. 

Here there is nothing in the context from which 6 @eds can be 
supplied, and clearness, especially in such an important passage, 
would require it to be expressed. 

Further, although an example is cited from 2 Macc. xiv. 35 in 
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which the subject of the infinitive after edöoreiv is different from the 
subject of the finite verb E Kopie, evddxnoas vaóv Ts ans Karta- 
axqvóceus dv huir yeveodaı), yet in every instance in the N.T. (six) 
in which eböoxeiv is followed by an infinitive, the subject of both is 
the same. The assumed change of subject to the two infinitives 
karoıx. and droxar. is also harsh. Lastly, the words seem to be an 
echo of Ps. lxviii. 17, 6 @eds ebôóxnoe karowety dv avro, while in il. 9 
we have a close parallel in örı v air@ karoe wav TO wAypwpa Ts 
Osörnros. 

For these reasons it seems best to take wav rò A. as the 
subject. So Ewald, Ellicott, Scholefield, Soden, RV. marg. 

A third interpretation, which has little to recommend it, is that 
of Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 19), according to which the subject of 
evidxnoe is ô Xpwrrós; and this is adopted by Conybeare and 
Hofmann. els abróv then would be “to Himself.” But it was 
not to Christ but to the Father that all things were reconciled 
by Him; compare 2 Cor. v. 19. As Lightfoot observes, the 
interpretation “confuses the theology of the passage hopelessly.” 

Although the tense is the aorist, *hath been pleased to dwell" 
represents the sense better than “was pleased to dwell.” For as 
the good pleasure must accompany the. dwelling, instead of being 
a transient act, antecedent to it, the latter expression would be 
equivalent to * dwelt," and so would only refer to past time. 

way TÒ wMjpepa. If this is the subject of evà. it, of course, 
means “all the fulness of the Godhead,” ris 8eórgros, as in ii. 9, 
“omnes divitiae divinae naturae" (Fritz.), wav rò wA. being 
personified. But even if ô ®eös is taken as the subject, it is most 
natural to interpret this expression by that in ii. 9, where xaroıxe 
is also used. It is, indeed, objected by Meyer and Eadie that the 
Divine essence dwelt in Christ “ necessarily " (* nothwendig,” 
Meyer) and “unchangeably” (Eadie), not by the Father's good 
pleasure and purpose. Hence they understand with Beza, “ cumu- 
latissima omnium divinarum rerum copia . . . ex qua in Christo 
tanquam inexhausto fonte, omnes gratiae in nos . . . deriventur." 
Alford, while adopting the interpretation, rightly sets aside the 
objection of Meyer and Eadie to the former view, saying that “ all 
that is His own right is His Father's pleasure, and is ever referred 
to that pleasure by Himself." 

Severianus and Theodoret interpret mAnpwua of the Church, 
following Eph. i. 23. The latter says: wAnp. ryv éxxAgoíav dv 
T] "pós Edqecious éxdAerev, ws trav Heiwv xapurpárav verAnpopérgv. 
ravrıy ibn ebdonmoar röv Ov dy TQ Xpiord xaroujoa, TovréaTw 
aire ovvndba ; and so many modems, Similarly Schleiermacher, 
who, referring to sXxpepa rGv évev in Rom. xi. 12, 25, 26, 
explains the word here of the fulness of the Gentiles and the 
whole of Israel, whose indwelling in Christ is the permanent state 
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which is necessarily preceded by the complete reconciliation of 
which the peacemaking was the condition. But there is nothing 
to support this either in the absolute use of rà. or in the context 
here. It is clear that the xaroucjca: is stated as the antecedent, 
not the consequent of droxar., “ haec inhabitatio est fundamentum 
reconciliationis,” Bengel. Other interpretations may be found in 
De Wette and Meyer. 

kaTrouwfjca. implies permanent, or rather “settled” residence, 
not a mere wapoıla. Cf. Gen. xxxvi 44 (xxxvii. 1), xarqxec 5à 
"laxo dv rj yj ob mapwnaev 6 marıp abro) èv yf Xavaáy. That 
the word of itself does not always imply * permanent residence," see 
Acts vii. 4, xarqgxgo€y dy. Xappáy* käxeidev pergxicey abróv els rjv 
y)" tary: see on Lk. xi 26. The aorist seems to be usually 
employed in the sense, “take up one's abode in.” Compare Matt. 
iL 23, iv. 135; Acts vii 2, 4; Eph. ii. 17. This, however, cannot 
be insisted on here, where the infinitive is dependent on an aorist. 

It is probable, as Lightfoot remarks, that the false teachers 
maintained only a partial and transient connexion of the wAynpwpe 
with the Lord. 

20. ämoxaral\kdfaı. The dro may be intensive, “ prorsus 
reconciliare," or, as in dwoxaftordvat, may mean “again” (so 
Alford, Ell., Lightfoot, Soden).  *Conciliai extraneo possent, 
reconciliari vero non alii quam suo," Tertull adv. Marc. v. 19. 
But xaraÀAáccev is the word always used by St. Paul in Rom. 
and Cor. of reconciliation to God ; and of a wife to her husband, 
t Cor. vii. 11. See on Eph. ii. 16. 

Tà Távra, defined as it is presently after by eire rà éxi rips yrs, 
«.r.À., cannot be limited to the Church (as Beza) nor to men 
(especially the heathen, Olshausen), nor yet to intelligent beings 
generally. “ How far this restoration of universal nature may be 
subjective, as involved in the changed perceptions of man thus 
brought into harmony with God, and how far it may have an 
objective and independent existence, it were vain to speculate," 
Lightfoot. Compare droxaracracews Távrev, Acts iib 21; also 
Rom. viii. 21. 

eis aöröv. If our interpretation of this were to be determined 
solely by considerations of language, we should have no hesitation 
in referring aüröv to the same antecedent as éy abro, 9i atrov, and 
abro) after oravpoi, that is Christ, and that, whatever subject we 
adopt for evöö«noe, but especially if way rò TA. is not taken as the 
subject. On this interpretation the droxaralAafaı rà mávra cis 
atrév would refer back to rà wavra eis avröv . . . éxrigras..— If 
davr was necessary in 2 Cor. v. 19, was it not more necessary 
here in order to avoid ambiguity ? 

It is, however, a serious objection to this view that we nowhere 
read of reconciliation to Christ, but only through Him to God. 
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This objection is, indeed, somewhat weakened by the consideration, 
first, that this is the only place in which the reconciliation of rà 
wdyra is mentioned. In 2 Cor. v. 19 the words which follow éaurg, 
viz. pn Aoyılöpevos abrois Tà TapazrópaTa avrüv, K.T.À., Show that 
xócpos has not the wide significance of rà wdyra here. Secondly, 
that already in ver. 17 there is predieated of Christ what elsewhere is 
predicated of God, viz. &’ avrov xai eis abröv rà sávra (Rom. xi. 35). 
Thirdly, here only is eis used instead of the dative after (azo) 
x«araAAdccev. The difference is slight, and only in the point of 
view; but the change would be accounted for by the reference 
to ver. 17. 

It deserves notice that some expositors who reject this view use 
language which at least approximates to the idea of reconciliation 
to Christ. Thus Alford, speaking of the “sinless creation," says it 
“is lifted into nearer participation and higher glorification of Him, 
and is thus reconciled, though not in the strictest yet in a very 
intelligible and allowable sense.” 

If wav TÒ mAnpwua. is the subject, and airdéy be viewed as 
= rov @edv, this antecedent would be supplied from way rò A. 
in which, on this view, it is involved. On the other hand, if 
the subject of evddxynoe is ô @eds understood, this, of course, is the 
antecedent. But the reference of abróv (reflexive) to an unexpressed 
subject is harsh, notwithstanding Jas. 1. 12. 

eipnromarfeas belongs to the subject of the verb, the masc. 
being adopted xarà ouveow, as in ii 19. This was inevitable, 
2 the personal character of ô eipyvoroupoas could not be lost 
sight of. 

: As it is Christ who is specified in Eph. ii. 15 as sow elpiwp, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Oecum. and many moderns, although 
making o @eds the subject of eb90xgo«, have so understood «ipyvo- 
voujcas here “by the common participial anacoluthon”; but this 
is a very harsh separation of the participial clause from the finite 
verb, and introduces confusion amongst the pronouns. 

$?’ aöroü, repeated for the sake of emphasis, “by Him, I say.” 
This repetition, especially in so pointed a connexion with rà éri 
THs yjs and ra dv rois obpavois, still further emphasises the fact that 
angelic mediators have no share in the work of reconciliation, nay, 
that these heavenly beings themselves are included amongst those 
to whom the benefit of Christ's work extends. 

The second di’ atro is read by & A C D™ K P and most mss., Syr. (both) 
Boh., Chrys. Theodoret. It is omitted by BD*GL, Old Lat. Vulg. Arm. 
Eth., , Theophyl. Ambrosiaster, a4 There would be a tendency to omit them 
as superfluous. 

elre Tà Em Tis yíjs, elre rà dv roig odpavots. There is much 
diversity of opinion as to the interpretation of this passage; 
* torquet interpretes," says Davenant, “et vicissim ab illis tor- 
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quetur.” First, are we to understand ra ravra as limited to 
intelligent creatures, or as including also unreasoning and lifeless 
things? Alford, Meyer, and many others adopt the latter view, 
which, indeed, Alford says is “clearly” the apostle’s meaning. 
Rom. viii. 19-22 is compared, where it is said that the «ricıs has 
been made subject to parawrys. But it is not easy to see how the 
reversal of this paraérns or the delivery from the 9ovA«ía ris 
$0opüs can be called “reconciliation to God." Reconciliation 
implies enmity, and this cannot be predicated of unreasoning and 
lifeless things. The neuter rà :sdvra does not bind us to this 
interpretation, it is simply the most concise and striking expression 
of universality. But, further, what is meant by the reconciliation 
of heavenly beings? Many commentators suppose the meaning 
to be that even good angels have need to be in some sense 
“reconciled.” Calvin observes: “duabus de causis Angelos 
quoque oportuit cum Deo pacificari: nam quum creaturae sint, 
extra lapsus periculum non erant, nisi Christi gratia fuissent con- 
firmati . . . Deinde in hac ipsa obedientia quam praestant Deo, 
non est tam exquisita perfectio ut Deo omni exparte et citra 
veniam satisfaciat. Atque huc procul dubio spectat sententia ista 
ex libro Job (iv. 18). ‘In Angelis suis reperiet iniquitatem; 
nam si de diabolo exponitur, quid magnam ? pronuntiat autem illic 
Spiritus Summam puritatem sordere, si ad Dei iustitiam exigatur." 
Similarly De Wette, Bleek, Huther, Alford, Moule. The last 
named adopts Alford’s statement: “No reconciliation must be 
thought of which shall resemble ours in its process, for Christ took 
not upon Him the seed of angels, nor paid any propitiatory penalty 
in the root of their nature. . . . But forasmuch as He is their 
Head as well as ours . . . it cannot be but that the great event in 
which He was glorified through suffering should also bring them 
nearer to God. . . . That such increase [of blessedness] might be 
described as a reconciliation is manifest: we know from Job xv. 15 
that ‘the heavens are not clean in His sight’; and ;4. iv. 18, ‘ His 
angels He charged [charges] with folly’” The general truth may 
be admitted without accepting Eliphaz the Temanite as a final 
authority. But imperfection is not enmity, and the difficulty is in 
the application of the term “reconciled” in the sense of “lifted 
into nearer participation and higher glorification" of God. Dave- 
nant, followed by Alexander, says that Christ has reconciled 
angels “analogically, by taking away from them the possibility of 
falling." 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the opinion of Origen, that 
the devil and his angels are referred to; or on that of Beza, van 
Til, aZ, that rà &v rois otpavois are the souls of those who died in 
the Lord before the coming of Christ, and who are supposed to 
have been admitted into heaven by virtue of His work which was 
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to come. Neither opinion has any support in Scripture. (Bengel 
notes that ravra “ continet etiam defunctos," but does not suppose 
them referred to as in heaven.) 

A better view is that of Harless (adopted also by Reuss, 
Oltramare, 27), according to which the reconciliation proper 
applies only to rà &mi rns ys, but the apostle adds rà év rois ovp., 
* not as if there were in heaven any real need of redemption, nor 
as if heaven were only added as a rhetorical figure, but because 
the Lord and Creator of the whole body, whose members are 
heaven and earth, in restoring one member has restored the whole 
body ; and herein consists the greatest significance of the reconcilia- 
tion, that it is not only the restoration of the earthly life, but the 
restoration of the harmony of the universe” (Harless, EA. p. 53). 

Ritschl thinks that St. Paul refers to the angels concerned in 
the giving of the law, to whom he believes the apostle here and 
elsewhere attributes a certain lack of harmony with the Divine 
plan of redemption (/ahrd. f. Deutsche Theol. 1863, p. 522f.). 
Compare ii. 15. | 

Meyer's solution is that the reference is to angels as a category, 
not as individuals. The original normal relation between God 
and these higher spirits no longer subsists so long as the hostile 
realm of demons stil exists; whose power has indeed been 
broken by the death of the Lord, but which shall be fully destroyed 
at the Parousia. 

Hammond argues at considerable length that “heaven and 
earth" was a Hebrew expression for “this lower earth." Chry- 
sostom takes the accusatives to depend on eipporoinoas. This 
is clear from his question, rà 8% dv rots obpavois wis elpmvo- 
woinoe; His reply is that the angels had been made hostile to 
men, seeing their Lord insulted (or as Theodoret more generally 
says, on account of the wickedness of the many). God, then, not 
only made things on earth to be at peace, but brought man to the 
angels, him who was their enemy. This was profound peace. 
Why then, says the apostle, have ye confidence in the angels? 
So far are they from bringing you near, that had not God Himself 
reconciled you to them, ye would not have been at peace. So 
Augustine (Znchir. 62): “ pacificantur coelestia cum terrestribus, 
et terrestria cum coelestibus." Erasmus adopts the same con- 
struction, amending the Latin version thus: “ pacificatis et iis quae 
in terra sunt, et quae in coelis." Bengel’s interpretation is similar, 
and he appears to adopt the same construction, for he compares 
Luke xix. 38, cipy dv otpave: and comparing this again with 
Luke ii 14, ért ygs «ipyv», he remarks that what those in heaven 
call peace on earth, those on earth call peace in heaven. This 
construction does not seem to be open to any grammatical objec- 
tion. Only two instances of eipyvororeiv are cited in the Lexicons, 
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one from the Sept., Prov. x. 1o, where it is intransitive ; the other 
from Hermes, ap. Stob. Ed. Phys. p. 984, where the middle is 
used transitively, róre xai abri róv ldiov Opópov eipyvoroira As 
to the form of the compound, Aristotle uses ödoroıeiv with an 
accusative, Rhet, i 1. 2, SyAov Ore ein Gy aira xai óDomowiy. So 
Aoyororeiv takes an accus., e.g. oumbopds, Lys. p. 165, 26; cf. 
Thuc. vi 38, a. It is singular that this construction which yields 
an excellent sense has been entirely overlooked, and the interpreta- 
tion of Chrys, etc, met with the objection that ázoxaraAAd£as 
.«. ere ra... ere ra cannot mean to reconcile these two 
with one another. 

May it not be that the difficulty arises from attempting to tum 
what is practically a hypothetical statement into a categorical 
assertion? St. Paul has in his mind throughout this part of the 
Epistle the teaching of the false teachers at Colossae, who knew, 
forsooth, all about the celestial hierarchy, with its various orders, 
some of which were doubtless regarded as not entirely in harmony 
with the Divine will. The apostle no more adopts their view here 
than he adopts their hierarchical system. The point on which he 
insists is that all must be brought into harmony, and that this is 
effected through Christ. 

Are we, however, justified in assuming that all rà èv rots 
oüpavois (which is not necessarily equivalent to “in heaven”) are 
holy angels, or were so conceived by St. Paul? If there are 
* other worlds than ours,” would not their inhabitants be reckoned 
as dv rois oùpavois ? 

21-28. The Colossians are reminded that this reconciliation 
applies to them also, and that the object in view is that they may be 
blameless in the sight of God. But this depends on their holding fast 
by the truth which they have been taught. 


21. We must first note the difference of reading in the last word of the 
verse. dwoxara\Adyyre is read by B, 17 (dwoxarn\Adenra); dıroxara\\a- 
vyévres, by D* G, the Latindgm Goth., Iren. (transl.) a/.; but all other 
authorities have droxarfAXafer. Lachm., Meyer, Lightfoot, Weiss adopt dwro- 
xarn\\dyrre, which is given a place in the margin by Treg. WH. and Rev. 
It is argued that droxaraA\ayerres is an emendation, for grammatical reasons, 
of droxarm)Adyrre (though a careless one, for it should be accus.). These two 
sets of authorities, then, may be taken together as attesting the ive. As 
between droxarn\Adyyre and droxarfAXater, there is in favour of the former 
the consideration that, if the latter had been the original reading, the con- 
struction would be plain, and no reason would exist for altering it. Lightfoot 
regards this reading of B as perhaps the highest testimony of all to the great 
value of that MS, 

With the reading droxarj)\Aafer there is a slight anacoluthon, there being 
no direct protasis. Examples, however, are not infrequent of a clause with 
dé following a parc pe which indirectly supplies the protasis. The anaco- 
luthon might indeed be avoided by making buds depend on droxaraAdgat ; 
but this would be more awkward ; and, besides, ver. 21 obviously begins a new 


paragraph, resuming the thought from which the apostle had digressed in 15 
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With the reading droxarn\Xdyrre it is possible to regard the clause yuri 
82—-Hardrov as parenthetical. ‘‘ And you who once were estranged (but now 
ye have been reconciled) to present you, I say,” the second is repeati 
the first; and so Lachmann, Lightfoot, Moule. But, considering im- 
portance of the clause, it is perhaps better (with Meyer) to understand the 
construction as an anacoluthon, the apostle having begun the sentence with 
the active in his mind, and, in a manner not unusual with him, passing to a 
more independent form of statement. This, too, seems much more in St. 
Paul’s manner than the parenthesis supposed by Lachmann. 


xal Öpäs, “and you also,” word öyras dw orpuepérovs, “ who 
were once in a state of estrangement.”  óvras expresses more 
forcibly the settledness of the alienation. For dra\Aorpidw see on 
Eph. ii. 12. Here the remote object must be God, as of its opposite 
drroxaradAdooev, and the word implies that they belonged to another 
(d&AAórpwos) (they were, in fact, subject to the &£ovoia rot axórovs), 
and that this was the consequence of movement away from Him 
(éro-). Alford understands the verb here objectively, “ banished ” ; 
but it seems more congruous to the whole context (é&xoxaraA., 
éxÜpois) to understand it subjectively, “ estranged (in mind).” 

dxÓpoós Tfj Stavoia. — éxÓpoís is taken passively by Meyer, 
“invisos Deo.” But such a meaning is not justified either by the 
context here or by the use of the word elsewhere ; cf. Rom. viii. 7, 
TÒ dpdvnpa ris vaprös éxÜpa eis @edv. Even in Rom. v. 10, el yàp 
éxyÜpoi óvres xarnhAdynpe TQ Oeo, x.r.A., it is best understood 
actively ; there, as here, the sinner is spoken of as reconciled to 
God, not God to the sinner. Indeed, nowhere in the N.T. is the 
latter expression used. The fact that it occurs in Clement, in the 
Const. Apost., and in the Apocrypha (Meyer), only makes its absence 
from the N.T. the more noticeable. As Lightfoot observes, “it is 
the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must undergo a 
change, that a reunion may be effected." It was not because God 
hated the world, but because He loved it, that He sent His Son. 
In Rom. xi 28, where the Jews are said to be &x@poi in a passive 
sense, this is not absolute, but xarà rò ebayyéuov, and they are at 
the same time dyamyroi. Here, in particular, the active sense is 
required by the following +7 &avoíg, which Meyer indeed interprets 
as a “causal dative” (as if it were- à rijv Óavoíay). But in 
éx0pós Tj Siavolg the two notions must have the same subject 
(jv not being added). Besides, if so intended, &tavoia would 
surely be qualified by zrovypa or the like. rý ötavoig, then, is the 
dative of the part affected, as in éoxorwpévoe rfj Stavolg, Eph. iv. 18 ; 
xadapol vij xapdig, Matt. v. 8. 

dv Toig épyois Tois wommpois, the practical sphere in which the 
preceding characteristics exhibited themselves. A striking contrast 
to the description of the Christian walk in ver. 10. 

99. wri 66, “now,” i.c. in the present order of things, not “at 
the present moment." "The aorist marks that the state of things 

I$ 
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followed a given event. It is correctly rendered by the English 
perfect. So ver. 26; also Eph. ii 13, iii. 5; Rom. v. 11, vii. 6, 
xi 30, 31, xvi. 26; 2 Tim. i 10; 1 Pet. i. ro, ii. 10, 25. We have 
the aorist similarly used in Plato, Symp. 193 A, mpd To), dowep 
Ayo, by fuer vuyi 88 Sa riy adınlay SipxicOnpey trò roù @eov, and 
in Isaeus, De Cleon. her. 20, rére plv . . . vide... éBovdrAnby. 

äxoxarn\\dynre Or dwoxary\Aafey. For reading and construc- 
tion, see above. 

iv TQ osparı Tis capxds abroü, dv pointing to the medium of the 
reconciliation. The addition of rjs capxés abro?, “consisting in 
His flesh,” has been variously accounted for. Beza, Huther, Barry, 
al., suppose the expression directed against Docetism ; but there is 
no direct evidence of this form of error so early, nor does there 
appear to be any allusion to it in this Epistle. Others, as Bengel, 
Olshausen, Lightfoot, supposed the words added to distinguish 
between the physical and the spiritual cpa, s.e. the Church, But 
this would be irrelevant. Marcion, however, omitted rìs capxds 
as inconsistent with his views, and explained év r9 capare of the 
Church. Tertullian, referring to this, says: “in eo corpore in quo 
mori potuit per carnem mortuus est, non per ecclesiam sed proptex 
ecclesiam " (Adv. Mare. v. 19). The most probable explanation 
is that the words have reference to the opinion of the false teachers, 
that angels who were without a cdpa rijs capxés assisted in the 
work of reconciliation (so Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, Soden). 8a. row 
Qavárov expresses the manner in which the reconcilision was 
wrought. 


After Üarárov, abro9 is added in ^ A P al, Boh. Arm. al 


wapacríca. ôs. With the reading droxarj\Aale this in- 
finitive expresses the final purpose; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 2, jppooduny 
Spas dvi avöpl, waphivov äyvıp wapacrnca TQ Xpiorq Here, how- 
ever, the verb has its judicial sense; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 14, 6 éyetpas 
tov Kúpioy 'Igco)v xal jus ov "Inood éyepét xai wapaarjce ovy 
Üpiv. As this rapacrijoa is thus included by God Himself in His 
work as the consequence of the reconciliation which He has 
accomplished, it follows that there is no roora for anything to 
be contributed to this end by man himself. 

With the reading aroxaryAAdyrre two constractions are possible. 
First, it may be taken as dependent on edddéxyoe, vui 6é—Óavárov 

ing parenthetical (Lightfoot) This makes the sentence rather 

involved. Or, secondly, the subject of wapacrjca: and that of 
dzoxar. may be the same, viz. dpeis, “ut sisteretis vos" Comp. 
Rom. vi 13, rapaorjcare davrovs ro Oe; 2 Tim. ii. 15, 
geavrov Sdéxipov vapacrijmas TQ Geo. There is here no emphasis on 
the reflexive sense (the words being nearly equivalent to “that ye 
may stand”), so that davrovs is not required. 
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Lightfoot regards wapacrjoa here as sacrificial, paraphrasing 
thus: “He will present you a living sacrifice, an acceptable offer- 
ing to Himself.” But this is reading into the words something 
which is not suggested, nor even favoured, by the context. Though 
dylows xal ddpovs may seem to be borrowed from the vocabulary of 
sacrifice, the combination does not carry any such connotation 
with it. Comp. Eph. i. 4 (e£ é£aro yas) elvat pâs dyiovs xai 
dumpovs Karevamıov avroV ; 10, ver. 27 (in connexion with the same 
verb rapaorivaų where the figure is that of a bride); Jude 24, 
orioa: narevumoy Tis óns avro) auwpous. dveyxArfrovs, moreover, 
is not suitable to sacrifice. It is a judicial term, and thus deter- 
mines the sense of the other two, zapaorjoa being quite as much 
a judicial as a sacrificial word ; cf. Acts xxiii. 33. May we not add 
that the thought expressed in Lightfoot's paraphrase has no parallel 
in the N.T.? For Rom. xii. 1 does not support the idea of God pre- 
senting believers to Himself as a sacrifice, Accordingly, this view 
is rejected by most commentators. The adjectives, then, are best 
understood of moral and spiritual character, the first expressing 
the positive aspect, the others the negative; and xarevarıoy atrov 
being connected with the verb, which requires such an addition, 
not with the adjectives, nor with the last only. 

28. el ye, “assuming that.” See Eph. iii. 2. 

émyévere, “ye abide, continue in," a figurative use of érpéver, 
occurring several times in St. Paul (only) and always with the 
simple dative; cf. Rom. vi. 1, xi. 22, 23; 1 Tim. iv. 16. (In Acts 
xii 43 the genuine reading is mpoouever.) The ère is not 
intensive, as if éryévew were stronger than pever (cf. 2 Cor. ix. 9; 
2 Tim. ii. 13; 1 Tim. ii. 15; Acts xviii. 20, iX. 43, xxviii. 12, 14). 
It adds the idea of locality. 

Tfj wloreı, 5.6. bâr, referring to i. 4. 

reBepereopdvor xai ¿paton the former word referring to the sure 
foundation (Eph. iii. 17), the latter to the firmness of the structure. 
éSpaios occurs also in 1 Cor. vii. 37, ds 5¢ garner dv Tjj xapdiq abroU 
éSpaios, and in 1 Cor. xv. 58, &öpator yiverOe, dueraxivyror, 

p) peraxivodpevos expresses the same idea on the negative side, 
but defined more precisely by the following words. It seems 
better taken as middle than passive, especially considering the 
present tense, “not constantly shifting." The use of pý implies 
that this clause is conditioned by the preceding (Winer, $ 55. 1a). 

dwd ris éAw(Bos. As the three preceding expressions involve 
the same figure, Soden regards these words as connected (by 
zeugma) with the first two as well as with the third. 

ToU edayyeNlou, subjective genitive, the hope that belongs to 
the gospel. Comp. 7) ¿Aris rns «Arjoeus, Eph. i. 18, iv. 4. 

oS $xoócare, x.T.À. Three points to enforce the duty of not 
being moved, etc. They had heard this gospel; the same had 
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been universally preached, and the a ostle himself was à minister 
of it. máty aùroùs Qépe. páprupas, elra rijv olxoyuevnv TATAY ... 
Kal ToUro eis ro dfıömorov awräd... . péya yàp abro) Av TO 
éfiwpa Xovróv wavraxod qdopévov, kai THs olkovnéygs à övros Öudaorkakon, 
C 

ev wdon xríc«, “in all creation,” RV., or "among every 
creature,” Coverdale, Lightfoot ; cf. Mark xvi. 1 5 (where, however, 
«rioıs has the article), xnpigare ro ebayyeuov Táoy rj kríce, In 
both places the thought is of proclamation and of reception by 
faith ; and therefore we can hardly (with Lightfoot) bring in “all 
creation, animate and inanimate.” 

The expression knpvxBévros i is probably not to be regarded as 
hyperbolical, but ideal, “it ‘was’ done when the Saviour . . . bade 
it be done” (Moule). 


After xdoy, rj is added in N° D'K LP and most. It is absent from 
N*ABCD*G 17, etc. 


oð dyeröunv éyà Maddos 9iáxovos. Returning to his introduction 
of himself in ver. r, the apostle prepares to say some further words 
of introduction of himself and his calling, before entering on the 
main topic of the Epistle. It is not for the purpose of magnifying 
his office that he thus names himself, but to impress on his readers 
that the gospel which they had heard, and which was proclaimed 
in all the world, was the very gospel that he preached. 

For 8uíxovos, &* P read xjpvé xai årórroàos. A combines 
both readings. 

24-29. The apostles own qualification as a minister of this 
gospel. To him has been given the privilege of knowing and pro- 
claiming this mystery which was hidden from former ages, namely, 
that of Christ dwelling in them. It ts his mission to make this 
known, and so to admonish and teach that he may present every man 
perfect. This he earnestly labours to do through the power of Christ. 

24. viv xaipw. viv is not transitional (“quae cum ita sint," 
Lücke), which would require otv, or the like, but refers to present 
time. Now as a prisoner “with a chain upon my wrist " (Eadie). 
His active service as ötdkovos is at present suspended, but the 
sufferings which it had brought upon him are a source of joy. 
Lightfoot understands it thus: “Now, when I contemplate the 
lavish wealth of God’s mercy, now when I see all the glory of 
bearing a part in this magnificent work, my sorrow is turned into 
joy.” But there is no indication of such a connexion of thought 
in the text. 


ds is prefixed to »Üv in D* G, Vulg. al. (AV.). It is, doubtless, a repeti- 
tion of the first syllable of Biáxoros, assisted by the desire to supply & connect- 

link between the sentences. For examples of similar abruptness compare 
2 Cor. vii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12. 
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dv. Compare Phil. i. 18, dv tovr xoípo : Rom. v. 3, xavxapeda 
dy rais OAajeaw. 


After radhuacır, pov is added in Text. Rec. with N° and many cursives, 
Syr-Pesh. Arm. Eth. al. 


ömep pôr, to be connected with madyuacır. His sufferings had 
been brought on him by his labours on behalf of the Gentiles, 
* propter vestrum gentium salutem," Estius, and so with a kindly 
personal reference he represents them as endured on behalf of the 
Colossians, who shared in the benefit of his ministry. The article 
is not required before trép bj, rois mabýpacıv being = ols dox. 

ávravawAnpé. This double compound is not found elsewhere 
in LXX or N.T. dvazAnpovy is found six times in N.T., twice in 
connexion with torépnya, ı Cor. xvi. 17; Phil. iL 30. #pooave- 
wAnpow also occurs twice with $erépyua, but in a different sense, 
the former verb referring to a deficiency left by, the latter to one 
felt by, the persons mentioned. What modification is introduced 
in the meaning of dvarAnpovv by the addition of ävrı- is disputed. 
àvr. in ‚composition with a verb does not imply “instead of 
another,” as Photius here takes it (rovrésruw, 'Avri Seomdrov xai 
SıdandAov à BovÀos éyà, x.r.A.), but “ over against,” which may be 
either in opposition, as dyrıAdyu, ävrırdpas, or in correspondence, in 
turn, as dyrınerpdu, ävrıxalew (Luke xiv. 12), dyrAaußavöuaı, etc. 
Here the avr has been understood by some as referring to 
dıaxovia, the suffering now taking the place of the former active 
service, or as indicating that the apostle's afflictions were in 
response to what Christ had done for him. It is, perhaps, 
sufficient to say, with Wetstein, that it indicates the correspond- 
ence with the dorepnua, “ ávri torepyparos succedit. dvamAnpwua,” 
(So Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Soden.) Lightfoot objects that 
this practically deprives ayrı of any meaning, for dvarAnpow alone 
would denote as much. He adopts Winer's view, that å»rava- 
aAnpow is used of one who “alterius vorepnna de suo explet," 
or, as Lightfoot puts it, “that the supply comes from an opposite 
quarter to the deficiency." Instances are cited in which this idea 
(or rather that of “a different quarter ”) is expressed in the context, 
for example, Dion Cass. xliv. 48, IV’ ócov . . . évéde, rotro éx ris 
wapa tov dAAwy avvreAdas ávravamA npo]. The requirements of 
this passage seem to be fully met by the idea of correspondence, 
as will appear if we translate: “in order that . . . as much as was 
wanting . . . this might be correspondingly supplied." And in 
the two instances in which dvazAnpovw is used with tordépnpye, the 
supply is from a different quarter from the deficiency, so that there 
is no more reason for including this idea in dvrayarA. than in 
áyaTA. 

In Demosth. (De Symm. p. 182), rorev rüv cuppepioy éxdorny 
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ÓuAcy xeAeio rére pép xara Öwdera dvdpas, dvravarinpoivras 
mpös TÓv ebmopóraroy del rods dropwrdrous, the idea is that the 
poorer members should balance the rich in each pépos, so as to 
equalise the pépy. It is this idea of balance that is expressed 
by the dvr. 

Similarly the substantive dyravarıyjpucıs in Diog. Laert. x. ^ 
xal yàp pedos årò ris Tüv awudruv dmmoÄls awvexis ovußalve 
our driönAos alodyaeı dia rijv dvravarAjpwouw, ie. on account of 
the counter-supply, z.e. the supply which “ meets " the deficiency. 

It is not, perhaps, an over-refinement to suggest that dyrava- 
wAnp@ is More unassuming than ávazA9pó, since part of the force 
of the word is thrown on the idea of correspondence. 

va Öorephnara. The plural is used because the afflictions are 
not regarded as a unity from which there is a definite shortcoming. 
Compare 1 Thess. iii. 10, rà üorepnuara ris wiotews bpóv, where 
the singular would suggest that their faith, as faith, was defective, 
while the plural suggests that there were points in which it needed 
to be made perfect. 

TOv Odipewy ro Xpiotoü. By two classes of commentators these 
words are understood to mean the afflictions which Christ endured. 
First, many Roman Catholic expositors, including Caietan, Bellar- 
mine, and more recently Bisping, find in the passage a support for 
the theory that the merits of the saints constitute a treasure of the 
Church from which indulgences may be granted. Estius, with his 
usual candour, while holding the doctrine to be. Catholic and 
apostolic, yet judges that “ex hoc Ap. loco non videtur admodum 
solide statui posse. Non enim sermo iste, quo dicit Ap. se pati 
pro ecclesia, necessario sic accipiendus est, quod pro redimendis 
peccatorum poenis quas fidelis debent, patiatur, quod forte 
nonnihil haberet arrogantiae ; sed percommode sic accipitur, 
quomodo proxime dixerat ‘gaudeo in passionibus meis pro 
vobis’ ut nimirum utraque parte significet afflictiones et perse- 
cutiones pro salute fidelium ipsiusque ecclesiae promovendae 
toleratas.” It has been more fully replied (e.g. by Lightfoot) 
that the sufferings of Christ may be regarded from two different 
points of view, either as safisfacforiae or aedificatoriae. In the 
former sense there can be no torépyya, Christ's sufferings and 
those of His servants are different in Aind, and therefore in- 
commensurable. But in this sense HAiyıs would be an unsuitable 
word, and, in fact, it is never applied in any sense to Christ's 
sufferings. In the second point of view, however, that of minis- 
terial utility, “it is a simple matter of fact that the afllictions 
of every saint and martyr do supplement the afflictions of Christ. 
The Church is built up by repeated acts of self-denial in successive 
individuals and successive generations ” (Lightfoot). 

It is no doubt true that these **continue the work which Christ 
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began" (compare 2 Cor. i. 5; ı Pet. iv. 13). But to say this is 
not to say that there was any “shortcoming” in the afflictions of 
Christ His work, including His sufferings, was absolutely com- 
plete; and so far as others carry it on, their work is included in 
His (Phil iv. 13). To say that He left something “behind” is to 
slur over the meaning of öorepnpa, which does not mean some- 
thing left behind, but a want of sufficiency. Nowhere in the N.T. 
is anything of the kind suggested. And the Colossians were the 
last to whom St. Paul would use, without explanation, a phrase 
which would be so open to misconception, as tending to foster the 
delusion that either saints or angels could add anything to Christ's 
work. If affliction could do so, why not (it might be said) self- 
imposed suffering, asceticism, or gratuitous self-denial? Moreover, 
can it be supposed that St. Paul, who calls himself the least of 
saints, and not meet to be called an apostle, would express him- 
self thus without some qualification? Lightfoot would mitigate 
the apparent arrogance by the remark that “the present tense, 
dyravarAnp®, denotes an inchoate, not a complete act.” The 
term “inchoate” does not seem to be justified. The present, 
indeed, denotes an act continuing and therefore not finished, but 
not incomplete as far as the present moment is concerned. Com- 
pare the instances of dvaxAnp® itself: Matt. xiii. 14, dvawAnpotras 
abrois  mpopnrefa, x.r.X. : ı Cor. xiv. 16, 6 dvamAnpav vóv rérov 
ToU löiwrov: 2 Cor. ix. 12, ob póvov dori wpocavaxAygpovca ra 
joTepíjara TOv d&yíov, àÀAàÀ kal wepwoevovoa, «1A. Compare 
also the present of rAnpodty, Gal. v. 14; Eph. v. 18; CoL iv. 17. 
A third view is adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Augustine, and most expositors, ancient and modern. According 
to this, *the afflictions of Christ" are the sufferings of His Body, 
the Church, so called because “He really felt them." So 
Augustine on Ps. lxi says of Christ, “qui passus est in capite 
nostro et patitur in membris suis, id est, nobis ipsis.” And Leo, 
quoted by Böhmer (ap. Eadie), “passio Christi perducitur ad 
finem mundi,” etc. This view is adopted amongst late com- 
mentators by Alford, Ellicott, De Wette, Olshausen. But the 
notion that Christ suffers affliction in His people is nowhere 
found in the N.T. Acts ix. 4, *Why persecutest thou Me?" is not 
an instance. There the persecution of His saints is represented as 
directed against Him, but He is not represented as suffering from 
it. The idea that the glorified Christ continues to suffer, and that 
* His tribulations will not be complete till the last pang shall have 
past" (Alf) (an idea which, as Meyer observes, would seem to 
imply even the thought of Christ's dying in the martyrs), is incon- 
sistent with the scriptural representations of His exalted state. It 
is true that He sympathises with the afflictions of His people; but 
sympathy is not affliction, nor can the fact of this sympathy justify 
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the use of the term “afflictions of Christ,” without explanation, to 
mean the afflictions of His Church. This would be particularly 
unsuitable in the present connexion, for it would make St. Paul 
say that he rejoiced in His sufferings because they went to 
increase the afflictions of Christ. 

It remains that (with Meyer, Soden, 27.) we take the expression 
to signify the apostle's own afflictions ; and to this interpretation 
the readers are naturally led, first, by the word HAübıs, which is 
never used of Christ's sufferings, but often of the apostle's ; and, 
secondly, by the defining words &v rj capxi pov, which are best 
connected with ràv ÓAájeov. For if the writer had intended them 
to be taken with the verb, he would doubtless have written dvrava- 
aAnpa dv Trj capki pov. It is said, indeed, that the words are 
placed here for the sake of the antithesis to roð owparos abro. 
But there would be no purpose served by emphasising this 
antithesis here, and to do so would only distract the attention of 
the reader. 

Meyer, however, while adopting this view of 0X. ro? Xp., 
connects dy rjj c. pov with the verb. On the other hand, Steiger, 
joining these words with 0A. rot Xp., connects both with the follow- 
xi „the sufferings which Christ endures in my flesh for His 


hat St. Paul should call his own sufferings in the service of 
Christ the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, is quite in accordance 
with other expressions of his. For instance, in 2 Cor. i. 5 he 
speaks of the sufferings of Christ overflowing to him, wepiroevec 
ra vaßnnara ToU Xpwrroi eis ?püs. In Phil. ni 10 he speaks of 
knowing Kowwvia TOV raÜnpárov abrov cuppopprLopevos To Gavdry 
adroß. Again, 2 Cor. iv. 10, xdyrore Tijv véxpooty Tov Inoou & re 
conari wepubepovres. 

The form of expression, then, need not cause any difficulty. 
The question what St. Paul means by calling his own troubles the 
afflictions of Christ in his flesh is a different one, and may be 
answered by saying that Christ's afflictions are regarded as the 
type of all those that are endured by His followers on behalf of 
the Church. So Theodoret: Xp«rrós rov bip ris exxAnoias kare- 
ödfaro Odvarov . . . xai ra GAXa doa Uiméjewe, xal 0 Ücios ámróaroXos 
éca/res rèp abris trdaryn Tà Tow(Aa waßnuara. Compare Matt. 
XX. 23, TÒ pay wornpıdv pov wieode, 

Ów4p rod ouparog abro), The use of this designation was prob- 
ably suggested by the mention of edp. ép is clearly not “in 
the place of," but “on behalf of”; cf. ver. 7° 

6 écrw À éxxAynoia. The antithesis of cpa. and cáp rendered 
necessary this explanation of the words owuaros aurou, Besides, 
— was required by the following ¢yerduyv Ödxovor. 

ö dern» has not the same shade of meaning as jr dorw 
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(x Tim. iiL 15, dv otxp @eod . . . Tris éoriv éxxAnoia). The former 
is equivalent to id est; the latter to “and such is.” 

25. fs dyeröunv Suíxovos resumes the ov éyev. dudx. of ver. 23, 
carrying out now the active side of the ministry, as ver. 24 the 
passive. 

xarà thy olxovouíav. “According to the stewardship in the 
house of God." On oix. cf. Eph. L ro. Here=the office or 
function of a steward, so that he is an olxovópos G«o?, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
17, olkkovoplay weriorevuaı, and Luke xvi. 2. So the apostles and 
other ministers of the Church are called oixovöuo«, 1 Cor. iv. 1, 7; 
Tit. i. 7; see also 1 Pet. iv. 10. The Church is olxos ro) ®eot, 
I Tim. ii. 15. Chrysostom, aZ, take oix. in the sense “ dispensa- 
tion," which is inconsistent with rz 9o0eiadv por. 

eis pas, cf. ver. 24. Connected by Scholefield and Hofmann 
with the following wAypacar. But compare Eph. iii 2, tw 
olxovoniay THs xdpvros ToU Oeod rs Sodeions por eis pâs: and Rom. 
XV. 16, rjv xápw Tijv Sobeicdy por Ùrò roO @eov eis TO elvai pe 
Acırovpyöv Xprorov eis ra £v. 

wAnpacat, not infin. of design, but explanatory of olx. riw 
800. x.r.X. The verb is found in a similar connexion Rom. xv. 19, 
@orTe pe. . . pexpi rou ‘IAAupixod werAnpwrevar TO edayydAıov ToU 
Xpwrrod. ô Adyos roù @eod is frequently used by St. Paul for the 
gospel (1 Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. ii 17, iv. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 
compare also Acts iv. 31, a/.). The sense then is: “to carry out 
to the full the preaching of the gospel”; “ad summa perducere: 
Paulus ubique ad summa tendit," Bengel There is doubtless a 
reference to St. Paul's special office as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
by virtue of which he gave full development to the * word of 
God." This is suggested by 6oeicáv por eis tuas. 

Beza takes the phrase to mean “‘to fulfil the promise of God” 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), which does not suit the context. Fritzsche 
understands it as meaning *to complete the teaching begun by 
Epaphras" See on Lk. viii. 1r. 

26. rd puorhpiov. Lightfoot observes: “This is not the only 
term borrowed from the ancient mysteries, which St. Paul employs 
to describe the teaching of the gospel," and he mentions réAewvv, 
ver. 28; ueuvypa, Phil iv. 12; and (perhaps) e$payi(«cÜ0a. in 
Eph. i 14. There is, he says, an intentional paradox in the 
employment of the image by St. Paul, since the Christian mysteries 
are not, like the heathen, confined to a narrow circle, but are freely 
communicated to all. But as pvoryprov in the singular is never 
used by Greek writers in connexion with the ancient mysteries, 
and on the other hand appears to have been an ordinary word for 
“secret” (see note on Eph. i. 9), there seems to be no ground 
for the assumption that the term is borrowed from the “ mysteries.” 
The plural is used thrice only by St. Paul, viz ı Cor. iv. ı, 
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xiii. 2, xiv. 2; but occurs in the Gospels, Matt. xiii. rz; Luke viii. 
IO. As to pepvypar, although the verb may have been originally 
borrowed from the mysteries, St. Paul found it already in use in 
the sense in which he employs it; cf. Alciphron, ii. 4, xußeprar 
punPynoopar, For réXevs, see on ver. 28. 

TÒ dwoxexpuppdvoy . . . viv dd é$avepóÓn. These are the two 
characteristics of a avorräpiv in the N.T. Compare Rom. xvi. 25, 
pvornpiov xpóvos alwvloıs ceorynpévor, þavepwbévros 0à viv. po 
ray aluvoy, used in 1 Cor. ii. 7 of God's purpose, could not properly 
have been said of its concealment. do ràv alóvov, x.r.\. åró here 
is of time, being opposed to viv. So dm alüvos, Acts iii. 21, xv. 
I8. An aléy includes many yeveal; compare Eph. iii 21. The 
fact of the long concealment and recent disclosure of the mystery 
is not without point here ; it explains the acceptance of the errors 
which the apostle is combating. 

27. t$avepüßn. The anacoluthon gives more emphasis to the 
mention of the pavdpwors ; cf. ver. 22. 

Tois äyloıg aöroü; s.e. Christians in general not only the 
apostles and prophets of the N.T., as many both of the older 
and later commentators take it, in agreement with Eph. iii s. 
Cod. G even adds drooröAoıs (and F, of course, agrees). 

ols, “quippe quibus." bance 6 ®eöds. It was God's free 
choice, so that the yvop(Cev was only to those to whom He chose 
to make it known. 

ti Tò wÄoöros tis Söfns- Compare Rom. ix. 23, ba yupioy 
rov wAovrov rijs Öögns avrov: and Eph. i. 18, iii 16. rl joined to 
a substantive of quantity signifies “how great" sAoüros (in- 
differently masculine and neuter in St. Paul) is a favourite term in 
these Epistles as applied to the dispensation of grace. 

86fa is not a mere attribute of wAodros (Erasmus), nor ot 
porrupíov (Beza), but is the principal idea; it is of the d6fa ro 
pvornpiou that itis said that it has shown itself in rich measure. 
It is the glorious manifestation of God's dealings contained in this 
pvornpiov, “ magniloquus est in extollenda evangelii dignitate," 
Calvin.  ceuvós elre kai dyxov eréOyxey dxd woAAns Siabécews, 
trıraces (nrov értrdcewv, Chrys. The latter, however, understands 
the words of the glorious results of the gospel amongst the 
heathen. 

dv rots &Oveow. It was amongst these especially that this 
thotiros was displayed ; paiverat dy érépos, rodAG è wAéov èv 
rovros Ù woAAi Tou puornpiov Sdfa, Chrys, For the construction 
cf. Eph. i i. 18. 

ò dorw Xpiordg d» ôpîv. The antecedent may be either 
pvorüpiov Or wAovros. The former (Vulg. Chrys.) is that generally 
favoured by expositors: “the mystery consists in this, that Christ 
is dy tiv”; and this seems on the whole the most natural. 
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Mvornpwv is the principal idea in the context (ver. 26, ii. 2), rò 
wAovros rijs Sdéns being subsidiary to it. Again, the “mystery” is 
not something distinct from the riches of the glory of it; those to 
whom the former is revealed are made acquainted with the latter. 
This view also agrees with Eph. iii. 6, where the pvorjpiov To) 
Xptorov is defined as elva rà €&Üvg ovyrAnpovöpa, x.r.A. The 
strongest objection to this view is that it seems to make 6 dorw, 
x,r.À., a merely parenthetical definition, whereas it carries on the 
thread of the discourse. But this is more apparent than real; it is 
the thought of the uvornpiov that runs through the whole, and the 
clause is not parenthetical, but carries on the description of the 
pvornpiov begun in ver. 26, &v tiv. The parallelism with é rois 
€6veow favours the interpretation “among you," rather than “in you.” 

4 Amis Ts 8ó£qs. This 9ófws is an echo of the former, but 
this does not require us to give both the same signification. 
Oltramare regards this, not as an apposition to ó Xp., but as a 
second thought succeeding the former in a lively manner, and 
joining on to it, “It is Christ in the midst of you! the hope of 
g ory l » 

Tí Tò wAoüros is read by A B D™ K L (rà zAovros without ré G), 
while N C P have the masc. ris ò rÀ. 

6 srv is read by ABGP 1; 47 67%, probably Lat. Vulg. 
(guod est); óc &orıw by & C D KL and most, Chrys. Theodoret, a/, 
With the latter reading, ds is attracted to the gender of Xpiorés. 
But this interferes with the sense, for whether the antecedent be 
wAovros Or pvoryptov, it is not Xpwrós that is predicated, but 
Xpwrrós dv bpiy. 

28. v pets xarayy&Aoper. “And Him we proclaim.” Him, 
£.e. not Xpurróv only, but Xp. dv ópiv. pets, emphatic, in opposition 
to the heretical as well as to the Judaising teachers ; “ we," himself 
and Timothy in particular. 

vouderoüvres . . . Kat Si8doxovres . . . "admonishing . .. 
and teaching." These, as Meyer observes, correspond to the 
peravoeite xai murrevere Of the gospel message. vouderia pip dei 
ns mpdfews, Sdacxaria 82 eri doynarwv. 

wdvra dvÜÓperror, thrice repeated, emphasises the universality of 
the gospel as taught by St. Paul (iii. 11), in opposition to the 
doctrine of an intellectual exclusiveness taught by the false 
teachers ; probably also it points to the fact that each man 
individually was an object of the apostle’s care, ri Adyas; mdvra 
dvOpwrov ; vai, Pno rovro owovddLoper, el 0€ un yerıyrar, obötv mpòs 
npäs, Theophylact. 

dv wdon codig, i.e. perà wdons copias kai ouveoews, Chrys. al, 
expressing the manner of the teaching. The Latin Fathers 
understand the words as denoting the object of the teaching; so 
Moule: “in the whole field of that holy wisdom,” etc. But in 
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the N.T. the object of Sddoxey is put in the accusative, not in the 
dative with £y. 

There is no contradiction to ı Cor. i. 17, ii. 1—16, for there is 
a «o? roia (1 Cor. ii. 7), a divine philosophy, the source of 
which is indicated in ch. ii. 3; cf. Eph. i. 8, ris xapıros atroU % 
drepiccevoey els Nas ev mac aoóía. Compare ver. 9 and iii. 16. 

iva. wapaorhowpev, as in ver. 22, refers to presentation before a 
tribunal, not as a sacrifice. 

TéAevov. This is one of the words noted by Lightfoot as 
* probably borrowed from the ancient mysteries, where it seems 
to have been applied to the fully instructed, as opposed to the 
novices," and in 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7 he finds the same allusion. This 
technical sense of réAewos as applied to persons does not seem 
sufficiently made out ; in the passages cited by Lightfoot, with one 
exception, it is not to the persons, but to the mysteries, reAerai, 
that the term is applied. The one exception is Plato, Phaedr. 
249 C, reAéovs dei TeAeräs TeAouuevos réAeos Övrws pdvos ytyverat, 
which cannot be regarded as proving the usage. But even if this 
be granted, there seems no sufficient reason for introducing this 
sense here, where what is in question is not complete initiation, or 
knowledge, but maturity of faith and spiritual life. In this sense 
the word is used by St. Paul, Eph. iv. 13, péxpe xarayrjowpey eis 
dyÓpa réA«vov : Phil. iii. 15, door ody réAetot rovro ppovôpev: 1 Cor. 
xiv. 20, rais perì réAeot ylveoe. Compare Heb. v. 14; Matt. 
v. 48, xix. 21. And in the present Epistle, iv. 12, iva oradyre 
TéXe kal merAnpodnukvor dy wavri eAnuarı ToU Oeo. Observe 
also here the defining addition r&Acıov &v Xpwrg. For the use of 
the term in early Christian writers to denote the baptized as 
opposed to the catechumens, see Lightfoot's note. 

29. eis 8, viz. to present every man, etc. 

kat kom. I not only karayyéAAo, x.r.A., but carry this to the 
point of toiling. Hofmann understands it as meaning, “I become 
weary,” comparing John iv. 6; Apoc. ii. 3, where, however, the 
verb is perfect The sense, moreover, would be quite unsuitable 
here in connexion with the dywri£eofa: in the power of Christ. 
The verb is frequently used by St. Paul of his toilsome labours in 
the Churches ; e.g. 1 Cor. xv. 10; Gal. iv. tr; Phil. ii. 16; also of 
the labours of others; Rom. xvi. 12; ı Cor. xvi. 16; 1 Thess. 
v. I2. But he also uses it of the labour of the hands; 1 Cor. 
iv. 12; Eph. iv. 28. The change to the singular has its ground in 
the personal experience described. 

dyen[óuevos. Compare ı Tim. iv. ro, els rovro rompev 
xal dywvılöueda. The reference here is to an inward &yóv, as is 
shown by the following context ; cf. iv. r2. 

xarà Thy dvdpyeiav adrod. Not by his own strength, but by that 
which Christ supplies. dv airod xóxov xai dyava TQ Xpuwré 
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dvarıdeis, Oecum. But Chrys. Theoph. understand the abro of 
God, against the immediate context. évepyovuévqv, middle, as always 
in St. Paul Fritzsche on Rom. vii. 5 observes: “ évepyeiy, vim 
exercere de personis, &vepyaodaı ex se (aut suam) vim exercere de 
rebus collocavit, Gal. v. 6; Col. i 29; 1 Thess. ii. 13; a% ut AL. 
Passivo . . . nunquam Paulus usus est." 

dv 8uvdpear, “in power”; cf. Rom. i. 8; 2 Thess. i. 11. Some 
understand this of the power of working miracles, which is quite 
inappropriate to the context, according to which the reference 1s to 
Koma åywvıópevos, 

IL 1-7. The apostles care and anxiety are not limited to those 
Churches which he had himself founded, or to which he had person- 
ally preached, but extended to those whom he had never seen. He is 
anxious that they should be confirmed in the faith and united in love, 
and, moreover, may learn to know the mystery, that is, the revealed 
will of God. It is no new doctrine they are to look for, but to seek 
to be established in the faith which they have already been taught, and 
to live in conformity thereto. 

l. ráp. ‘Striving, I say, for,” etc. The general statement 
komt dywvılöuevos is supported by this special instance of his 
anxiety for the Colossian Church ; and thus although yap is not 
merely transitional, the transition to the personal application is 
naturally effected. 

Ow yàp Öpäs eidéva So x Cor. xi 3. More frequently où 
0€ pâs &yvociv. That either phrase does not necessarily come 
mence a new section is clear from 1 Cor. xi. 3; Rom. xi. 25. 

„Axor, a classical word, not found in Sept. or Apocrypha, and 
in the N.T. only here and Jas. iii. 5. 

dyéva dye. As he was now a prisoner this ayóv can only be 
an inward one. It is not to be limited to prayer (iv. 12), but 
includes anxiety, etc. 

éwép pôv. Here, as often, the reading varies between trép 
and =epi. The former is that of NABCDPP; the latter of 
D* GKL. 

kat row dv Aaodixia (sic N A B*CD*GKLP} 

The Laodiceans were probably exposed to the influence of the 
same heretical teaching as the Colossians. Hierapolis is probably 
alluded to in the words xai ro x.T.À., see iv. 13. Kal row dv 
'epamóAe is actually added in some mss. (10 31 73 118) and 
in Syr-Harcl.* It is clearly a gloss from iv. 13. 

xai Som, x.r.À. «ai here introduces the general after the 
particular, as in Acts iv. 6 and often. It is only the context that 
decides whetherthis is the case or whether a new class is intro- 
duced. Here there would be no meaning in mentioning two 
particular Churches which had known him personally, and then in 
general all who had not known him. The inference is therefore 
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certain that he had never visited Colossae, and this agrees with the 
incidental references in the Epistle as well as with the narrative in 
the Acts. See on atray, ver. 2. 

édpaxay (Alexandrian) is better supported than the Attic 
dwpdxaot. The spelling with w is rather better supported here 
than that with o, 

év capxi does not qualify the verb, as if “seeing in the flesh” 
were contrasted with “seeing in the spirit” (deixvuow évravÜa. ore 
éópov awvexüs dy mveunarı, Chrys.), but goes with mpórwróv pov, 
giving vividness to the expression. Naturally it is implied that 
they had a knowledge of him, though not personal. 

2. tva mapaxindücıy ai xapdia: adrav. “That their hearts may 
be strengthened.” It can hardiy be doubted that this is the 
meaning of sapaxaleivy here, where there is no mention of, or 
allusion to, troubles or persecutions. The sense “ comforted, 
consoled” is, indeed, defended by Meyer, Ellicott, Eadie, af. 
Ellicott observes: “surely those exposed to the sad trial of 
erroneous teachings need consolation”; but there is no trace of 
this view in the Epistle, nor would such consolation be the prime 
object of the apostle's prayer and anxiety. No; what made him 
anxious was the danger they were in of being carried away by this 
erroneous teaching. It was not consolation that was required, but 
confirmation in the right faith. For this sense of zapaxaleiv cf. 
I Cor. xiv. 31 (RV. marg.). 

atrav. We might have expected pôv, but atràv was suggested 
by the preceding ôron This is decisive as to the Colossians being 
included in the öco: ; for if excluded there, they are excluded here, 
and the writer returns to the Colossians in ver. 4 ($48s) in a most 
illogical manner: “This I say about others who do not know me, 
in order that no man may deceive you,” 

oupBiBacOdvres. “ United, knit together,” the common meanin 
of the verb, and that which it has elsewhere in this Epistle (ver. 19 
and in Eph. iv. 16, g.v. In the Sept. it always means to “instruct,” 
cf. 1 Cor. ii. 16 (quotation) and Acts xix. 33. It is so rendered 
here by the Vulg. "instructi" The nominative agrees with the 
logical subject of the preceding. 


It is read by NABCD*P al, Vulg. Syr. (both). The genitive evufiB- 
acÜévrer is read in R°’ D° KL and most mss., but is obviously a grammatical 
correction, 

dv äydıy. “In love,” which is the “bond of perfection" (iii. 14). 

xal els expresses the object of the auußıß. ; connected by xaí, 
because the verb contains the idea of motion. 

wav wÀoóros Tis wAnpodopias tis cvvéc«ws. “All riches of full 
assurance of the understanding."  * Full assurance" seems the 
most suitable sense for zAnpodopia, and it is also suitable in every 
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other place in the N.T. where the word occurs (1 Thess. i 5; 
Heb. vi. 11, x: 22). “Fulness” would also be suitable, except in 
ı Thess. i s. The word does not occur in Sept. or Apocr., nor in 
classical authors. On ovveois cf. i. 9. It has an intransitive sense, 
and hence never takes a genitive of the object; here it appears to 
mean the faculty of judging. He desires their judgment to be 
exercised with full certainty. De Wette observes that sAobros 
expresses a quantitative, rAypodopía a qualitative, characteristic. 

eig driyvworv, x.T.X., seems best taken as parallel to the preceding 
eis, so that it emphatically points out the special object on which 
the ovveors is to be exercised. Some, however, connect this with 
vapaxAnÜGciw, on the ground that ééyree:s implies as an ante- 
cedent condition the eva. «7A. For éíyvocis, “full know- 
ledge," see Eph. i. 17. 

TOU Oeo Xpıoroü. If this reading is adopted, there are three 
conceivable constructions: (a) Xpiorod in apposition to @eoi, 
(4) Xpurroü dependent on ®eoi, (c Xpiorov in apposition to 
pvornpiov. The first (adopted by Hilary of Poitiers, also by 
Steiger and Bisping) is generally rejected, either on account of 
the context (Ell) or because the phrase is destitute of Pauline 
analogy (Meyer, Moule, Lightfoot) But it appears to be inad- 
missible on other grounds. To point rod @eov, Xpwrro), taking 
these in apposition and thus identifying ô ®eös and Xpwrrós, is 
obviously impossible, as it would mean, not that G«ós could be 
predicated of Xprords, but that Xpiorös could be predicated of 
ó G«ós, thus ignoring the distinction of Persons. On the other 
hand, if we point rod ®eov Xpwrrot, and understand “the God 
Christ" (according to the rendering suggested, though not ac- 
cepted, by Moule), the expression seems inconsistent with strict 
Monotheism. It defines @eod by the addition Xpiwrot, and 
therefore suggests that other definitions are possible. o @eds 
arnp is not analogous, for two reasons ; first, rarnp only suggests 
vids, and, secondly, warıp expresses a relation proper to the Deity. 
Ellicott, who considers the construction not indefensible, takes it 
to mean “of God, even of Christ." This is rather to suppose 
pvormpiov supplied before Xpurrov, which is certainly untenable. 
But this is clearly not what he means, and it suggests that he 
hesitated to accept either of the other renderings. 

According to the third view, Xpwrro? is in apposition to 
pvornpiov, so that Christ personally is the mystery of God 
(Ellicott, Lightfoot, Moule, a4). If this is the apostle's meaning, 
he has expressed himself very obscurely. As pvorýpiov is an 
abstract name, when it is explained as a person, we should expect 
6 éorw as ini. 24, 27; 1 Cor. iii. r1. Lightfoot understands the 
* mystery ” not as “Christ,” but “ Christ as containing in Himself 
all the treasures of wisdom,” and in illustration of the form of 
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the sentence compares Eph. iv. 15, els airév... ds dorw $ 
xepary, Xpiords, ¿£ ob wav rd copa, x.r.A. This passage, it is 
obvious, adds another example of the use of os éorw in such 
sentences, and it can hardly be said to furnish a parallel to 
Lightfoot's interpretation of v œ, for in Eph. iv. 15 a full stop 
might have been placed after Xptorös without impairing the 
figure. Moreover, the apostle has given a different definition of 
the pvor. in 1. 27 (to which he again alludes in iv. 3), and it is 
hard to suppose that he would give a different definition within a 
few lines, for different this certainly is. The second translation 
mentioned above, *the God of Christ," has its parallel in the 
phrase, o ®eös xai marnp lgcoU Xpwro), and in Eph. i. 17, o @eds 
TOU Kupiov jv 'Inco0 Xpiorov. This construction is adopted by 
Meyer and v. Soden. The addition of Xpıorov is explained by 
the consideration that it is only through Christ that God's plan in 
this mystery is carried out; it is only because and in so far as 
God is the God of Christ that this pvorjpeov could exist and be 
revealed. Meyer adds, “ He that has recognised God as the God 
of Christ, to him is the Divine pvorypuyv revealed." This, after 
all, is not quite satisfactory, and requires us to read into the text 
more than 1s expressed. 

If the shorter reading ro) 8o? (omitting Xpiorov) is adopted, 
the difficulty disappears ; but the difficulty 1s not so obvious as to 
tempt the ordinary copyist to omit the word. 


The different readings are as follow :— 

(1) roð Oeoü. Without any addition. D® P 37 67;** 7r 80 116, 
Adopted by Griesbach, Tisch. 2, Olsh., De Wette, Alford. 

(2) ro Oeo Xpwroü. B, Hilary of Poitiers (De Trin. ix. 62, “in 
agnitionem sacramenti dei Christi," adding, **Deus Christus sacramentum 
est"). Adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles, and Lightfoot without a comma 
after Oeo; by Tisch. 8, RV. with a comma, also by Harless (ZA. p. 458), 
Ellicott, Meyer, and v. Soden. 

(3) roß Oeo, & dorw Xporöss. D* “Dei quod est Christus,” de, 
Vigilius Thaps. So Augustine, De Trin. xiii. 24, ‘‘ Dei quod est Christus 

esus.” 


(4) ToU Geod rarpòs (add roð, AC 4) Xporod, N* A C 4, Vulg. in Codd. 
Amiat. Fuld. f. Boh. (add ’Incod, Lagarde). 

(5) rod Geof xal warpds rod Xpwuroü, N° two of Scrivener's MSS. and a 
corrector in the Harclean Syriac. 

(6) ToU Oeo? rarpòs xal ro? Xpurroü, 47 73, Syr-Pesh. (ed. princeps and 


(7) ToU Ocoü xal rarpòs kal ro? Xpwroü (Rec. Text), D’KL most 
cursives, Syr-Harcl. (text), Theodoret, etc. 

Isolated readings are— 

(8) ro Geos xal Xpwro0, Cyril. Thes. p. 287. 

(9) roG O«o0 é» XpwrQ, Clem. Alex. v. 10. 12, and with rod before &, 
17. So Ambrosiaster, ‘‘ Dei in Christo." roô Xperoü is given by Tisch. 
from his MS. of Euthalius, but with the remark, *' sed non satis apparet." 

As far as documentary evidence goes (4) seems the best attested, and is 
probably the source of (5) (6) (7), But it is most probably an attempt ta 
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remove the difficulty of the simpler reading (1) or (2). Of these (2) is pre- 
ferred by the critics above named, as accounting for all the rest, (1) the 
witnesses for which are later, being supposed to have originated from an 
attempt to remove the difficulty of the former reading. Meyer thinks that the 
original reading must have involved some dogmatic difficulty, which (4) does not. 

The short reading, ro Geof (1), would account for the others, but the 
attestation of it is not sufficiently early. Wescott and Hort suspect some 
corruption. 


8. dv d. The antecedent is probably uvornplov, not Xpuwrrov. 
What the apostle is dwelling on is the greatness of the “ mystery” 
(i. 27), and the importance of the knowledge of it, in opposition 
to the supposed wisdom of the false teachers ; hence the statement 
that “all the treasures," etc, are contained in it. This is con- 
firmed by the use of ámóxpv$ou which corresponds to pvorýpiov. 
So Alford, Eadie, Meyer, Soden, De Wette, etc. ; but Ellicott, 
Lightfoot, and many comm. refer the & to Christ. With this 
latter reference, the wisdom and knowledge are those possessed 
by Christ as a treasure which He communicates. With the 
reference to pvor. the terms have an objective sense, these being 
characteristics of the Divine plan. These treasures St. Paul 
calls dröxpubor, probably in allusion to the pretended hidden 
wisdom of the false teachers, which nevertheless was merely 
superficial and concerned external observances, whereas the true 
Christian wisdom was inward and profound. These treasures of 
wisdom are not “kept concealed," d:roxexpuppévo, they are 
“hidden, laid up," ámóxpv$or; but capable of being discovered. 
For this reason, as well as on account of the position of the 
word, dwörpubo: is not to be construed with eloiv as the 
direct predicate,—a construction which would require it to come 
next to elaiv. Meyer and Alford take the word as attributive, 
“all the secret treasures." The absence of the article is against 
this, although not perhaps fatal; since, as Alford observes, oi 
dröxpvpor would imply that there were other treasures, only those 
that are secret being contained, etc. The position of the word, 
however, suggests that it is a secondary predicate (Ellicott, Light- 
foot, v. Soden, a/.), “all the treasures, etc., as hidden treasures,” 
se. “hiddenly,” Gore wap avroð dei wávra alreiv. Chrys. “quo 
verbo innuitur quod pretiosum et magnificum est in Christo non 
prominere, aut protinus in oculos incurrere hominum carnalium, 
sed ita latere ut conspiciatur tantummodo ab illis quibus Deus 
oculos dedit aquilinos, id est, spirituales ad videndum,” Davenant, 
quoted by Ellicott. The word occurs in connexion with @ycavpo/ in 
Isa. xlv. 3, öuow got Önoaupovs axoravois droxpidous: also 1 Macc. 
i. 23, afe rovs Onoavpovs rovs droxpidous. On the Gnostic use of 
the word to designate their esoteric writings, see Lightfoot’s note.! 

3 Mr. Charles compares Enoch, 46. 3, “the Son of Man who 
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The expression @ycavpds vodias is used by Plato, PAZeb. 15 E, 
Gs twa copias eüpgküs Üncavpóv, and by Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 9, 
dyapal cov Sidre obk dpyupiov kal xpvotov zpoeiAov Ómncavpovs 
xexrpoOas pňov  codias. 

coéías xal yvéceus. These terms occur together, Rom. xi. 33, 
and several times in Eccles. Sept. ‘While yvàows is simply is- 
fuitive, cobia is ratiocinative also. While yvüoıs applies chiefly 
to the apprehension of truths, co$ía superadds the power of 
reasoning about them and tracing their relations," Lightfoot. 
Augustine's distinction is that eo$ía is "intellectualis cognitio 
aeternarum rerum”; yvaors, "rationalis temporalium," so that 
the former pertains to contemplation, the latter to action (De 
Trin. xii, 20, 25). This, however, is quite opposed to usage. 
Aristotle, Ær. Nie. i. 1, opposed yvaors to mpäfıs. And in x Cor. 
xiii 2, St. Paul connects yvaors with the apprehension of eternal 
puorypia. : 

4. totro Adyw. In this expression rotro often refers to what 
follows, but with iva it refers to what precedes ; cf. John v. 34. 
rovro is not to be limited to ver. 3. Ver. 5 shows that ı-3 are 
included, if, indeed, the reference does not extend further back. 


& is omitted in X” A” (apparently) B, but added in x* Au-CDKLP, 
and apparently all other authorities, Weiss considers it certainly genuine, 
Tva pn8els. SoN"ABCDPa/. tva pi ris, RK L, most MSS. 


wapakoylinra. In N.T. only here and Jas. i. 22; frequent in 
Sept. and later Greek writers. It applies primarily to false reckon- 
ing, and thence to fallacious reasoning; hence, 

a fallacy or paralogism ; cf. dwdry reat wapadoyoduevos Üpäs, 
. Aeschines, p. 16, 33. 

dy mOavodoyig. By persuasive speech,” “a persuasive style,” 
Moule. The word occurs in Plato, Zheaet. p. 162 E (mıdavoAoyig 
T€ kal elxöcı) ; the verb sfavoAoyety in Arist. Eth. Nic. i. 1; ss 
Diog. Laert. x. 87, aj. In classical writers the sense is only that of 
probable reasoning as opposed to demonstration ; but see Demosth. 
928, 14, Adyous Gavpaciws mıdavovs, and 7) savoAoyucj = “the art 
of persuasion," Arrian, Efict. i. 8. 7. 

Compare St. Paul, ı Cor. ii 4, ox dy meois aodias Adyors, 
EIN dv dmodeifer wveinaros. mÜavoAoy(a expresses the subjective 
means of persuasion, the personal influence; wapaXoy. the objective, 
the appearance of logic. 

5. el yàp nai. The xaí after el does not belong to the whole 
clause introduced by ei, but emphasises the word immediately 
following ; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 6. 

Tfj capxt dreu. It has been inferred from this that St. Paul 
had been at Colossae ; but without reason. The same expression, 
indeed, occurs ı Cor. v. 3; but this proves nothing, ydp. 
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a\\d introduces the apodosis, when it is contrasted with a 
hypothetical protasis ; cf. Rom. vi. 5; ı Cor. viii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 16, 
al. T$ mveóparı, “in spirit,” not “ by the spirit,” as Ambrosiaster 
and Grotius, “ Deus Paulo revelat quae Colossis fierent." The 
antithesis i is the common one of body and spirit ; cf. 1 Cor. v. 3, 
áTüy TQ g opt, wapwv de TG veiparı, 

civ öpiv. Stronger than éy ópiv, expressing union in a common 
interes t 

xaipuy xal BAéwev. There is no need to suppose a logical 
transposition, or to separate the participles as if xaipwy meant 
“rejoicing at being with you in the spirit” (Meyer, Alford). The 
apostle's joy may have been due to many circumstances, and this 
joy led him to contemplate further their orderly array. 

pôv r)v tráv. The pronoun is placed emphatically first, not 
so much to accentuate this rafıs as an advantage which they 
possessed over others, as because the apostle's interest was in 
them personally and i in the rd&s only as belonging to them. 

thy Táfw Kat rd crepéeua. Both terms are supposed by 
Hofmann, Lightfoot, Soden, aZ, to contain a military metaphor, 
perhaps suggested by St. Paul's enforced companionship with the 
praetorian guard, orepéwua being rendered by Lightfoot “ solid 
front, close phalanx” ; by Soden, “ bulwark,” * Bollwerk.” raf£ıs is 
frequently used of military array, eg. Xen. Anab. i 2. 18, idovea 
Tijy Aaumpörnta kal rijv rafıy TOU ‚Frpareinaros Gatpace : Plut. Vit. 
Pyrrh, 16, xaribwy rafıy Te xai $vAaxàs xai kócpov abrav kai TÒ 
exüpa THs orparomedeias Cavpare, otepéwpa is found in the Sept. 
Ps. xvii. 2; Gen. i. 6, a% 1 Macc i ix 14 is quoted in support ot 
the military sense, dio å “lovbas are Baxxiöns xai tò orepéwpa, 
rhs wapepnPorrs dv rois Sefiors. 

But neither word has this military sense of itself, but from the 
context, and here the context suggests nothing of the kind. rages 
is used equally of the organisation of a state or a household, e.g. 
Demosth. p. 200, 4, ravryv Tiv rafıy alpeiodaı ris moAırdas. 
Compare also Plato, Gorgias, p. 504 A, tdgews . . . xai Koo pou 
Tuxotva ofa, St. Paul has it again, 1 Cor. xiv. 40, rdvra. . 
xara tdfw ywiobw. Here the idea of a well-ordered state lies 
much nearer than that of an army. The apostle rejoices in the 
orderly arrangement of the Colossian Church. The opposite state 
would be ára£ía, and of this he finds some instances in Thessalonica, 
where some walked drdxrws, and he reminds them őri oix #raxrip 

capev dv Div (2 Thess. iii. 6, 8, 11). 

With cerepéopa. ris wiorews compare Acts xvi. 5 dorepeoivro TH 
víore, and 1 Pet. v. 9, @ dvrioryre orepeoi Tf víore. It is most 
natural to take the word here as = the firm structure of your faith, 
s.e. the solidity of your faith. Gre T0ÀÀÀ cvvayayüy ovyxolAnoas 
hei xal ddwucwacTixs, Tore OTepiwpa yiveraı, Chrys. 
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We gather from this that the Church at Colossae was still 
substantially sound in the faith, and it is instructive to observe 
how here as in other Epistles St. Paul is careful to commend what 
he finds deserving of commendation. 

It is worthy of notice that d e translate as if they read boréprpa 
for orepéwpa “ quod deest necessitatibus fidei vestrae." Augustin 
agrees, quoting, “id quod deest fidei vestrae " (Zp. 149, Joh. 98). 
So also Ambrosiaster. 

6. ås ody wapehdBere. “As, then, ye received, £e. from 
your teachers " = xadüs &uadere dard Exagpa, i. 7 ; xafüs dba Xone, 
ver. 7. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 1, kaÜüs wapeAdBere sop Tw TO 
was Set, x,T.À. ; I Cor. xv. 1, 2, xi. 23; Gal. i. 9, 12; Phil. iv. 9 
(dudere xai mapeAäßere). 

Ellicott, however, and Moule understand it as meaning that 
they received “Christ Himself, the sum and substance of all 
teaching." The sense is good, but does not agree so well with the 
usage of mapaXaußäver or with the context, in which we have the 
contrast between true and false teaching in relation to the Christian 
walk (xagós eddy Gyre, xarà THY mapddocıw ray ávÓp.). 

Tov Xpıorör "Ingoüv Tòr Kópiov. As St. Paul does not use the 
phrase ö Xpurrds "Ingots, this is naturally divided into rò Xpwróv 
and 'Iyeobv róv Kopior, so that róv Xp. is the immediate object of 

This is confirmed by the frequency of ô Xpwrós in this 
Epistle, and by the designation of the object of the Christian 
preaching as ô Xpwrós in Phil i. 15, 17. Further, it will be 
observed that in what follows up to iii. 4 it is not the notion 
of 'Igeo)s or of Kópws that is prominent, but that of Xpurrds. 
The Christ, rather than the gospel, is specified as the object 
of the instruction, because “the central point of the Colossian 
heresy was the subversion of the true idea of the Christ," Lightfoot. 
"Ingo röv Kvpiov adds to the official designation the name of Him 
to whom it belongs, *even Jesus the Lord." Compare Eph. iv. 
20, 21. "The position of róv Kúpıov after "Invovv (instead of the 
usual röv Kvpiov 'IgcoUv) points to the two elements of which the 
true doctrine of the Christ consists, viz. first, the recognition of the 
historical person, Jesus ; and, secondly, the acceptance of Him as 
the Lord. 

év aórQ mepımareite. This phrase does not occur elsewhere, but 
it corresponds to the idea of ras ödovs pov dv Xpiora, 1 Cor. iv. 17; 
o dv Xprory, Rom. vi. II, etc. 

7. éppiLopévot xal emowkodonodpevo. The propriety of the tenses 
is to be observed ; the settled state, which is the antecedent condi- 
tion of wepırareiv dv abro, is expressed by the perfect ; the continual 
development which is always advancing, by the present. "The three 
figures are disparate, the apostle's thoughts being occupied with 
the lesson to be enforced, without regard to the consistency of his 
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metaphor; see Eph. iii. 18. Some commentators put a stop at 
Tepimareite, connecting the participles with the following ver. 8 
a construction which leaves èv avrQ s. very isolated. 

The éri- in émowo9. probably does not convey “the accessory 
idea of the foundation," which would not agree well with év; 
besides, it is clear from wepirareire and épprf. that the apostle has 
not before him the distinct figure of a building, but is using the 
word as St. Jude does, ver. 20, &moınodonovvres éavrovs rj áywrárg 
inv riore, in the derived ethical sense “being built up." Light- 
foot remarks that in this Epistle and that to the Ephesians, Christ 
is represented rather as the binding element than as the foundation 
of the building ; see Eph. ii. 20. 

BeBarodpevor qualifies the idea of both the preceding participles. 
The present gives the idea * being more and more stablished." 

Tfj wiore: is taken by Meyer and Lightfoot as an instrumental 
dative, “by your faith.” “Faith,” says the latter, “is, as it were, 
the cement of the building.” But this is to press unduly the 
metaphor in érowoó., which, as we have seen, is not intended any 
more than the other two verbs to convey a definite picture. "There 
is no question here of the instrument, and ry miere is better taken 
as a dative of reference, as in Jude 20. "There wiors was that 
which needed BeBatwors. xaĝùs édiddy6yre, “even as ye were 
taught," i.e. so that ye continue firm and true to the lessons which 
ye were taught by Epaphras ; cf. i. 7, not “taught to be established 
by or in your faith." 

wepuggeUovres dy edxapiorig. “Abounding in thanksgiving.” 
If êv avrg is read after repies., then êv eix. is “with thanksgiving,” 
although even with this reading some expositors interpret “in your 
faith abounding in thanksgiving.” 

ri rlora without ér, BD* 17 al, Vulg., Ambrosiaster, Theoph. é» rj 
wlore, N D°K LP, most mss, Chrys. a4. év wlore, AC 673. é» would 
readily come in from the impression made by the repeated é» in the context. 

ér abry is added after swepwoeborres in BD°K L most mss., Syr-Pesh. 
Arm., Chrys. Also N° D* 1 def, Vulg. Syr. mg. have é» airy. The words 
are absent from 8” A C 17 and some other mss, Amiat. Fuld. Eth. The 
words are omitted in the text of RV. but retained in the marginal reading. 
They may have been added originally from a recollection of iv. 2, where we 


have r abry ér eixapıoria. This is rather more probable than that they 
were omitted because sepuaeborres was thought to be sufficiently defined by 


dv ebxapwrig, So Weiss. 

8-15. The apostie has reason to know (having, no doubt, been 
so informed by Epaphras) that there are amongst the Colossians 
teachers who are propagating mischievous heresies, dangerous to the 
Jaith, and inculcating precepts not consistent with their position as 
members of Christ's kingdom. These teachers make a professsion of 
philosophy, but it is a mere system of deceit and of human origin, 
and so far is it from being an advance on what they have been 
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taught that it really belongs fo a more elementary stage of progress. 
Ye, he tells them, have been already made full in Christ, in whom 
dwells the whole fulness of the Godhead, and who is therefore far 
above all these angelic beings of whom they speak. Ye ned no ar- 
cumcision of the flesh, for ye have received in Christ the true circum- 
cision of the spirit. By Him ye have been raised from death to life, 
and His work is complete; He has wholly done away with the 
bond that was against you. 

8. Bréwere ph Tis Öpäs (oras, “Beware lest there be anyone,” 
etc. For rs with the participle and article, cf. Gal. i, 7, el pý Twés 
elow ol rapdocovres tas. As it gives prominence to the person 
and his action, it appears to point to some particular person whom 
the apostle has in view but does not wish to name. Compare 
Ignat. Smyrn. 5, dv Ties dyvootvres dpvowwra . . . Ta Ò Óvópara 
atray . . . ovx ogé por Eyypdıra. The future indic. daraı indi- 
cates the reality of the danger, cf. Mark xiv. 2, unwore &araı 0ópvBos, 
. and Heb. iii. 12, BAéwere unmore fora &y tivi uw, wt. tas 
before &rra: is somewhat emphatic: “you who are such persons 
as I have thus commended." 


This order, óuás fora, is that of BCK LP; but A D have feras dafs, 
which, as the more obvious order, was more likely to be written in error. 


ô ouħaywyôv. A later Greek word (not indeed found till after 
St. Paul) used by Aristaenetus (ii 22) with olxov in the sense 
* plunder,” in which sense it is understood here by Chrys. 
Theodoret, and some moderns. Theodoret supplies ry ziotw, 
Theophyl roy vow. If this were the sense here, the object could 
hardly be omitted. But the proper meaning of the word seems to 
be “to carry off as spoil.” So Heliodorus, Aeth. x. 35, 6 riy» div 
Ovyarepa ovAaywyjoas. And this meaning corresponds with that 
of the analogous compounds, dovAaywyeiv, oxevaywyeiv, Aadypayw- 
ye». Von Soden remarks that it also corresponds better with 
the idea of a destroyed bond in ver. 14 to suggest that they might 
again be brought into bondage; cf Gal v. rı. The Vulgate 
“ decipiat" is very inadequate. 

Stà Tis 4«Àocoéías. A term not occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., and no doubt adopted here because it was used by the false 
teachers themselves. The combination of it here with xevn dam 
indicates that the sense is nearly **his philosophy, so called, which 
is a vain deceit.” Compare yevBóvupos vost, 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
Chrysostom remarks : drei Soxet cepvdv elvai rd “rips piorogias” 
Tpog ése kal keis dmarns. That the word $«Xocoóía was in use 
in Jewish circles appears from Philo and Josephus. "The former 
applies the word to the religion of the Jews and the law of Moses, 
perhaps for the purpose of giving dignity to them in the eyes of 
Gentile readers. He speaks of 7) xarà Muiojv porohia (De Mut. 


"a d 
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Nom. 39), 5? rárpios duocodla (Leg. ad Cai. 23), 4 Iova) 
prrocopia (i . 33). Josephus calls the three Jewish aa 
rpeis ptrovodiat (Ant. xvii. r. 2). It is clear from the 
connexion with xevjs dadrns that St. Paul is not cond 

philosophy in general, which, indeed, would be quite beside his 


urpose, 

xal keris dwdéms. The absence of the article shows that this 
is not a different thing from 7 i) dıAocodia, but is a characteristic of 
it. derdrn is opposed to Ayos rys dAndelas, i. 5, and to codía xai 
yours, iL 3. 

xarà Thy TapáDocw TOv dvOpdwev. Probably to be connected 
with the immediately preceding words rather than with ovAayayür, 
The teaching of the Colossian false teachers was essentially tradi- 
tional and esoteric. The Essenes, their spiritual predecessors, as 
well as the Gnostics, subsequently claimed to possess such a 
source of knowledge. The oath taken by the full members of the 
former sect bound them not to communicate any of their doctrines 


` to anyone otherwise than as he himself had received them, and, 


further, to guard carefully the books of their sect and the names 
of the angels (Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 7 ; Lightfoot, pp. 89, 90). 
Compare the designation Kabbala, "tradition," applied by the 
Jews to their later mystic theology. 

xarà TÀ cTouxeta ToU néopou. * According to the rudiments 
of the world" (?). This xará with the following xarà Xpwróv may 
perhaps be best connected with cvAaywyüw, as the ideas they 
introduce have a different logical relation to the main idea, and 
ov Kara Xpwrroy is too brief to form the antithesis to the other two 
kard clauses. 

rà oroıxeia ( — Gal. iv. 3) (originally = “ letters of the alphabet ") 
is generally understood by modern commentators as meaning 
“elementary teaching,” “the ABC of religious instruction” ; 
compare wadaywyds in Gal. Then rod xoouov would mean having 
reference to mundane, or material, not spiritual things (Alford, 
Lightfoot, a4). But De Wette takes xoopos as =“ humanity," as 
the subject of this instruction (John iii. 16; 2 Cor. v. 19). So 
Oltramare. Meyer, on the other hand, understands by it “the 
non-Christian world,” “rudiments with which the world concerns 
itself” (= Bleek, Weiss, a/.). 

Neander judges that a comparison of all the Pauline passages 
and the Pauline association of ideas favour our understanding the 
phrase as denoting the earthly, elsewhere termed rà wapxırd, 
Hence, ii. 20, aroıyeia ToU xédopov and xdouos may, he thinks, be 
considered as synonymous. 

An entirely different interpretation has been ad by several recent 


commentators. to this, rà eroexxeia ToU xkócuov are the 
elemental spirits. According to J Jewish ideas, not only were stars 
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conceived as animated by spiritual beings,’ but all things had their special 
angels. In the Book of fon ‚82. IOff., it is said with reference to the 
angels of the stars that they keep watch, that they mayap at their appointed 
times, in their proper orders, etc. There are, first, the four leaders who divide 
the seasons, then the twelve leaders of the orders (taxiarchs), who divide 
the months ; and for the 360 days there are heads over thousands (chiliarchs), 
who divide the days. Anyone who is curious about the matter may learn 
the principal names in the book itself. In 18. 15 we read of stars which 
suffer punishment because they have transgressed the commandment of God 
as to their appearing. In the Book of Jubilees, cap. 2, amongst the 
creations of the first day are the Is of the Presence, but also the angels of 
the winds, of clouds, of cold and heat, of hail, hoarfrost, thunder, etc. 
Perhaps Ps. civ. 4 may have some relation to this conception ; certainly it 
seems to be illustrated D ren ken I, 2, xiv. 18, xvi. $ (roü 
dyyéAov TO» bBáruv), xix. 17 ; and by the interpolation in John v. 4. It is 
obvious that the term 1 properly used of the elements ruled by these spirits 
might readily be applied to the spirits themselves, Spay as there was no 
other convenient term. It agrees with this that in iv. I ff. those who 
were SeSouvdwpévor brò Tà aroceia ToU kóopov are compared to those who are 
under érirporoœ kal olxovéuo:,—a comparison which suggests personality in 
the former. And again, sd. 8, 9, SovAedew rois pices uh odor» 0cois appears to 
be equivalent to dovAedeww rots arotyelocs, K.T. À. 

In the present passage the observance of times and seasons, etc., is xarà và 
er. T. K., Dot xarà Xp., a contrast which does not agree well with the concep- 
tion of or. as elements of instruction. This view of rà eraxeia gives special 
pertinence to the proposition which follows, Sri é» atr@, x.T.X., and ver. 10, 
ös dor 4 digg aps xal wins Ritschl vins this pergis 
interpretation of eroxeia at Rechtfertigung u. Versöhnung, 

ii, p. 252), but needlessly limits the meaning to the angels of the eni. 
Spitta adopts the more general reference (Der Zweite Brief des Petras u. 
der Brief dp. 188 » 263 ff) He quotes from the Tast. Levi, c. 4, 8 
passage speaks of the burning up of rà dépara wvedpara, just as 
2 Pet. iii. Io pan of the burning up of oroxeia. This view is unreservedly 

, the recent editor of the Epistles of Peter and Jude in 


adopted by 
Meyers Kommentar, and by v. Soden in his comment on the present 
passage.’ 


9. on dv aürQ xaroıxei wav Tò wMjpeua, See i 19; and on 
aAjpwpe, Lightfoot's dissertation, Colossians, p. 323 ff. 

tis 0«órqros, “of the Godhead,” £e. of the Divine nature. 
Georys, the abstract of 0«ós, must not be confounded with Oedrys, 
which is used with propriety in Rom. i 20, and which means, not 
the essence, but the quality of divinity. ®eorns is found in Lucian, 
Jcarom. ix., rov udy twa mpwrov @eoy érexáAovy, rois Ôè rà Sevrepa 
xai rà tpira @venov ris Ü«orgros ; and in Plutarch, Mor. p. 415C, 
ix 8% Sapdvoy lyar pev Erı ere Foe Se ápergs xabapeioar 
mwavraract Üeórgros pnerdaxov. The daipoves were always Oetor, but a 
few became in course of time deoi, The same author, Mor. p. 857 A, 
says, rücw Alyumrios Oadryta woii Kai Sixaociny paprupycas, 


2A notion which, it may be remembered, was shared by the great 
astronomer Kepler. 

3 In Zest. Solomonss (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. Vet. Test. i. 1047) we read : 
ducts dauer rà Aeybuera croixeia, ol xocpokpáropes ToU Kbcpou rovrou, d wáry, Epis, 
xb0ur, Sdn, whdvn, Öbvazıs, x.T.X.— This, however, is a very late document. 
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f.e. a Divine faculty. The Versions generally, including the Vulgate, 
fail to mark the distinction, doubtless for want of a word to express 
0córgs. The word deitas was a later coinage (not quite according 
to Latin analogy). ‘Trench quotes from Augustine, De Civ. Det, 
vii. $ r, * Hanc divinitatem, vel, ut sic dixerim deitatem: nam et 
hoc verbo uti jam nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius 
transferant id quod illi 6eéryra appellant." 

cupanxós, “ bodilywise, corporeally. Not äowpdrus as in the 
Adyos before the Incarnation, but in His glorified body copa 
rs 00 5s abro), Phil iii. 21. Chrysostom draws attention to the 
accuracy of the expression, pù voploys «óv ovyxerAcioba, as dv 
owpari, 

This interpretation, which is that adopted by most modern 
commentators, is the only one tenable, but many others have been 
suggested. Theophylact and Oecumenius took the word to mean 
* essentially," otcwdds, i.e. not merely as an influence, as in the 
saints or as in the prophets. So Calvin, Beza, and, more recently, 
Olshausen and Usteri. But the word cannot have this meaning. 

Augustine (Zfisf. 149) understands it to mean “really” not 
* typically,” “vere non umbratice,” not *umbratiliter," as in the 
temple made with hands; and so many moderns (including Bengel 
and Bleek), comparing ver. 17, where epa is contrasted with 
orıd. But there the idea is that of a body which cast a shadow, 
and the passage does not justify our rendering the adverb “really.” 

Others, again, understanding zAyjpwpa of the Church, take 
coparwos to mean, “so that the Church is related to Him as His 
body” (Baumgarten-Crusius, a/.), thus making the body of Christ 
dwell in Christ, instead of Christ in the body. 

10. xol doré dv aörö wemdnpepdvo. “And ye are in Him 
made full.” Alford, Ellicott, and Lightfoot render, “ye are in 
Him, made full,” regarding the clause as containing two predica- 
tions. But the connexion seems to require the fact to be 
emphasised, that it is “in Him” that the rexAnpwpévoy elvaı rests ; 
for on this depends the inference that nothing more is lacking 
in our relation to God. The zexAnpopévo: obviously corresponds 
with the mAnpwpa. Christ is rerAnpwpévos: ye being in Him 
share in His xAypwya, and are therefore yourselves verAnpwuevor. 
Compare John i 16, éx roù mÄnpwparos atrov pes wávres 
dAdflouev: Eph. iii. 9, Wa wAnpwönre «ls way Tò wAnpwpa Tod @eot, 
also sdid. iv. 13 and i 23. 

ês icrıv. Son ACK L P and nearly all mss. with the Latin efg 
Vulg. and Chrys. Theodoret, ad. But B D G 47° with d have 8 éerw, 
perhaps a correction made on the supposition that adr referred to rA}pwpa, 
or by oversight c was lost before ec. Lachmann adopts it, placing xal 
to ds aírQ in a parenthesis. The image, however, would be quite confused 
if the wA4pwyua were represented as the head ; 4 xepaAt is always Christ. 
Besides, we should be obliged to refer dv ô also to wA/pepua, and this would 
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not yield any tolerable sense. Ewald, adopting 8 deri», takes it as = ** scilicet," 
com i. 24, 27 and iii. 17; but this Sol require Tj xepad7. 
keba) waons ápx?s kal d£ova(as. He is the head of all those angelic 
powers to whose mediation the false teachers would teach you to seek, As 
they are subordinate to Christ, ye have nothing to expect from them which is 
not given you in full completeness in Christ. 

11. dv ö xai mepierundnre. “In whom also ye were (not ‘are,’ 
as AV.) circumcised.” “Ye have received the circumcision of the 
heart, by which ye have put off the whole body of the flesh, and 
therefore ye have no need of the symbolical circumcision of the 
flesh.” 

The aorists point to the time of their reception into the 
Christian Church by baptism. 

wepıroufj, “ with a circumcision,” not * the circumcision.” 

äxepomarhrw, “not wrought by hands,” not physical: cf. Mark 
xiv. 58; 2 Cor. v. 1; and Eph. ii. 11, where we have the other side of 
the contrast, ol eyóuevos dxpoßvoria và Tis Aeyopévgs mepıroun èv 
capki xeporovjrov, The idea of spiritual circumcision is frequent 
in the O.T.; see note on the passage in Eph. In St. Paul, 
compare Rom. ii. 28; Phil ii. 3. At first sight it might appear 
from this clause that the Colossians had been tempted like the 
Galatians to submit to circumcision. But in that case we should 
find, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, some direct condemnation 
of the practice; whereas in 16-23 there is no reference to it. 
Possibly the allusion here is to some claim to superiority on the 
part of the false teachers. 

dv ti ämenddceı. dv specifies that in which the wepıroun con- 
sisted. The substantive drexövoıs has not been found in any 
earlier writer (for the verb, see ver. 15). It expresses a complete 
putting off and laying aside, and was probably chosen with refer- 
ence to the figure of circumcision. "The connexion requires it to 
be understood passively, not “ye have put off," but “ was put off 
from you." 

TOU cépaTos Tis capxós, zc. “the body which consists in the 
flesh," “the fleshly body," so that we are no more & rj capxi 
(Rom. vii. 5, viii. 8, 9). The change is ideally represented as 
complete, which it is in principle. 

Some expositors take cópa in the sense of * mass, totality” 
(Calvin, Grotius, 27) ; but this is against N.T. usage, and does not 
agree so well with the context, the images in which are connected 
with the body, “ buried, raised." "The expression capa ris capkós, 
i. 22, has a different meaning. 

The Rec. Text after eóuaros adds rà» duapridy, with N° D™ KL and 

most mss., Syr., Chrys. etc. 

The words are absent from N° ABCD* GP some good cursives, Old 

Lat. Vulg. Boh. etc. They are clearly a gloss. 


dv Tfj wepıroufji ToU Xpıiorod. The simplest and most natural 
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interpretation is: “the circumcision which belongs to Christ, and 
is brought about by union with Him,” in contrast to the circum- 
cision of Moses and of the patriarchs. "Thus it is nearly equivalent 
to “ Christian circumcision,” but expresses the idea that the source 
of this circumcision is in Christ. 

Some commentators have taken Xpioro) as the genitive of the 
object, the thought being supposed to be that in the circumcision 
of Christ we are circumcised. So Schottgen : * Circumcisio Christi 
qui se nostri causa sponte legi subjecit, tam efficax fuit in omnes 
homines, ut nulla amplius circumcisione carnis opus sit, praecipue 
quum in locum illius baptismus a Christo surrogatus sit.” This is 
not only without support from Scripture analogy, but is foreign to 
the context, in which the circumcision spoken of is åxeporoinros. 
The baptism mentioned in ver. r2, in which we are buried with 
Him, is our baptism. Soden also takes Xptorov as an objective 
genitive, understanding, however, repıroun in the sense of dwréxdvors 
TOU c'paros THS capkós just specified, which echoes i. 22. 

Chrysostom and Theophylact understand the genitive as sub- 
jective, 6 Xpwrrós wepıreuva dv ro Bawriopare drexdiwv Nuäs ToU 
zaAaiov Blov, Theoph. This does not harmonise with the following 
ouvrapévres abro. 

19. cuvradévres abro, x... We have the same figure in Rom. 
vi. 3, 4, which may almost be regarded as a commentary on this 

e. The figure was naturally suggested by the immersion in 
ptism, which St. Paul interprets as symbolical of burial, the 
emersion similarly symbolising the rising again to newness of life. 
ourrapdvres is to be connected with wepierundnre, and specifies 
when and how this was brought about. 


iv T9 Barrlaparı. So most authorities, N A C D° K LP, etc. But 
R° BD* FG 47 67? 71 have Barrıowp, which Lightfoot prefers on the 
ground that it is the less usual word in this sense. That it might be so used is 
shown by its occurrence in Josephus, Assf. xviii. 5. 2, of the baptism of John. 
But in two of the other three passages in which it occurs in the N.T., it means 
lustration or washing, e.g. of vessels : Mark vii. 4 (in Rec. also 8); Heb. ix. ro. 
The third e, Heb. vi. 2, is doubtful. In the Latin version as well as in 
the Latin Fathers, '' baptisma " and ‘‘ baptismus" are used indifferently. St. 
Paul uses the substantive ‘‘ baptism ” in only two other places (Rom. vi. 4 ; 
Eph. iv. 5), and this is not sufficient to supply any basis for inference as to his 
usage. ologically Barrıonss would signify rather the act of dipping, 
Bávrwpa the act as complete. Weiss thinks the former more suitable bee. 


dv à, viz. Barriopar. This seems clearly required by the 
analogy between owradévres èv and cvyyépOyre. Chrysostom, 
however, and most comm. understand & Xpioro. Meyer defends 
this on the ground, first, of the parallelism of év à xai—eév à xai ; 
secondly, because, if baptism were intended, &v would not be suit- 
able to the rising again, and we should expect éé, or at least the 
non-local dd; and, lastly, because as auvraderres is defined by 
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ev ru Barr., so is avvqyépÜnre by da Ts miorews ; and, therefore, 
the text suggests no reason for continuing to it the former 
definition also. To the second objection (adopted also by Eadie), 
it may be replied that Barrıapa (Barrwpds) includes the whole 
act. It is only when we take in the two things signified, the 
“death unto sin" and the “new birth unto righteousness," or 
the putting off of the old man and the putting on of the new, 
that Bárrwpa can be identified with epıroun dyetporolnros ; for 
weproun also signified the entrance into a holy state as well as the 
separation from the state of nature. The first objection has 
really no weight, for it is much more natural to connect owyépOyre 
with owrad@re than with weprerpyGyre; and this is strongly 
confirmed by the passage in Rom. just referred to: me 
aire dea ToU Barrio poros ... ty dormep myepOn Xprotés . . . ovTws 
Kai wets dv Kxatvornre (ws wepiemaryowpey, K.T.À. Further, as 
Lightfoot observes, the idea of Xpwró must be reserved for 
cwryépÜnre, where it is wanted: “ ye were raised together with Him.” 
(So Alford, Beza, De Wette, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden, al.) 

suvnydpnre. Compare Gal. iii 27, door eis Xpwrróv Eßarrio- 
Onre Xpwrróv érevdicarGe. The Xpurrov érevdicar ba: presupposes 
the daréxSucres ToU Twparos TIS capkós., 

Sa rijs wiorews ris dvepyelas roô Geod. “Through your faith in 
the working of God." Bengel, De Wette, a/., understand évepyetas 
as a genitive of cause, “ faith produced by the operation of God." 
But the genitive after wiorıs, when not that of the person, is always 
that of the object. Cf. Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16; Rom. iii. 22; 
Gal. ii. 16, 20; Eph. iii. 12; Phil. i 27, etc. Eph. L 19 is cited 
in favour of this interpretation, but xara rjv évepyeiav there is not 
to be joined to rois wurrevovras ; see note on the passage. The 
former interpretation is also more suitable to the context. The 
vicis here is specified as faith i in the resurrection, murTeVovres yàp 
Tjj ToU Oeod Suvdpe ™poo pévopev Tijv avdoracw, évéxupov Exovres TOU 
Seomdrov Xpurroi Ti» dvácracw, Theodoret. aloreus öAov darıy“ 
érwrreícare Ore Sivarat ô Beds éyeipat, xol obras Iydpbnre, Chrys. 
Faith is the subjective means by which the grace is received ; 
only by a belief in the resurrection can the rising again with Chnst 
be appropriated by the individual By belief in the resurrection 
of Christ we believe in the power of God, of which it is an 
evidence ; and this belief, again, is the means by which that power 
works in the life and produces an effect analogous to that resurrec- 
tion. Compare Rom. iv. 24, vi. 8, x. 9. 

B D G 17 and most mss. have róv before verpav ; RACK LP 
and several cursives omit it. In most instances of this or similar 
phrases èx vexpóv is used without rüv, and with no variety in codd. 
(In Eph. i 20 L and some twenty-five mss. prefix ray.) But in 
I Thess. i 10 x BDG L P and many mss., with Chrys. Theodoret. 
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al., have rüy, AC K and many mss. omitting it. It seems, there- 
fore, more probable that rév was omitted here in conformity with 
usage than that it was wrongly added. See on Lk. xx. 35. 

18. kal Öpäs, vexpods Öyras Toig Fapanrsinacı . . . ÓnàQv. See 
Eph. ii. 1. 

xal tf dxpoßuorla tris capxds pôr. Some commentators 
understand oapxds as a genitive of apposition, or “ epexegetical,” 
“the uncircumcision which consisted in your carnal, sinful nature” ; 
“ exquisita appellatio peccati originalis" Bengel. But the apostle 
could hardly have said vexpots rj capxi tuav without some further 
definition. If, indeed, he were addressing Jews, the expression in 
this sense would be intelligible, since it would be at once obvious 
that dxpoß. was figuratively used, and therefore capxds also. But 
though intelligible it would be very strange, as it would imply a 
hidden contrast between the literal and figurative meanings of odp£. 
As addressed to Gentiles, who had the literal dxpoBvoria rijs 
capxós, the words can hardly be understood otherwise than as 
referring to the external fact. But it is referred to only on account 
of its symbolical significance. Dead in your trespasses and your 
alienation from God, of which the uncircumcision of your flesh 
was a symbol tis capxós appears to be added in contrast to the 
mepıroun dxupomoiyros, and at the same time to suggest the 
symbolical sense. Hence the apostle does not say 5uóv, although 
presently after he introduces the first person. 

The Rec. Text has ev before rois raparrwuacır, with K° AC DFGK P 
and most mss. It is omitted by Tisch. Lightfoot, with x* BL 17 and some 
other mss, Chrys. D* G and a few others, with the Latin deg, prefix d» to 
Ty dxpoßvorla also. 

ouveluoroinger öpäs. — Üpás is repeated for emphasis, 

So N"ACKL and about fifty cursives, Syr. Eth. etc. B 17 37 and 
more than twenty other cursives read haäs, conforming to the following hui». 
x°D GP and many mss. Old Lat, Vulg. Boh., Chrys. etc. omit. The 
reasons for omission may have been the desire to simplify the grammar, and 
to avoid the proximity of duds and jui». 

As B reads ġuâs here for duas, so N^L P and many others, with Vulg. 
Eth., Theodoret, a4, have dui» for huir. 

On owelworoinre, see Eph. ii 5. What is the subject? 
Ellicott, following Chrysostom, replies: Christ; partly on account, 
first, of “the logical difficulty of supplying a nom. from the sub- 
ordinate gen. 6«o9? ; secondly, of the prominence given to Christ 
throughout the preceding context, the acts described in the 
participles (é{aA. x.r.X., compared with Eph. ii. 15, and xapw. 
with Col iii r3); and, lastly, the difficulty of referring vv. 14 
and 15 to God the Father. On the other hand, the reasons for 
adopting 6 @eds as the subject seem decisive. (1) There is really 
less logical difficulty in supplying ô 6«ós from roð G«o) rob éy«- 
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payros than in supplying ô Xpiorrés from aùr or abróv, where it is 
the object, or from rod Xptorov. (2) xai pâs makes it almost 
necessary to understand the same subject to owe{worotnce as to 
éyeipavros. (3) This is further confirmed by the ow in owelu- 
omoinoev, and by ow airg. He that quickened you along with 
Him must surely be the same who is said to have raised Him. 
(4) In St. Paul it is always God, not Christ, who is the subject of 
Eyeipei, avveyecpe,, Cworaei, cvvfworore’. (5) Lastly, in Eph. ii. 4, 
which is so closely parallel, ô @eds is the subject of owe{woroince. 
Hence we seem compelled to take 6 @eds here as the subject, 
whatever the difficulty of vv. r4, 15. And so Meyer, Alford, 
Lightfoot, v. Soden. 

xapıoduevos, “having forgiven.” Moule prefers “forgiving,” 
i.e. in the act of quickening. There is no grammatical objection 
to this; but logically, at least, the xapileodaı must precede the 
(eomowiv. The verb xapidoÓa. properly means “to grant as a 
favour" (see on Eph. iv. 32). Compare in the N.T. Luke vii. 21, 
éxopícaro BXérew: Acts lib 14, $ovéa xapıofnvar: xxv. 11, odöeis 
pe Övvaraı abrois xapicacba: tb. 16, XXVI. 24, «exápurrai dox 6 G«os 
wayras rovs TAÀéovras peta gov. Phil. i. 29; Philem. 22. 

It does not seem necessary to suppose that its use in the 
sense "forgive an offence" is derived from that of "forgiving a 
debt” ; but even if so, there is no reason to think that it continued 
to suggest the latter idea. Here at all events, notwithstanding 
xe«póypadov, it would appear not to have been so intended, else 
rapazrópara would hardly be used, which would interfere with the 
figure. See on Lk. vii. 21, 42. 


tui» is here the right reading, with N* ABCDGK and most mss., deg 
Goth. Syr. (both), Boh. Arm., Chrys. ai. 

Üui» is read by N°L P and many mss. f, Vulg. Eth. The apostle at the 
earliest moment, as we may say, includes himself, claiming his share in the 
transgression and in the forgiveness. Such transition is frequent with him ; 
cf. i, 10-13, iii. 3, 4; Eph. ii 2, 3, 13, 14, iv. 31, 32, v. 2. For the 
converse transition see Gal. iii. 25, 26, iv. 5, 6. If xaptodueros were simul- 
taneous with aurefworolncer, St. Paul must have used duty here. 


14. é£oA«Qyas, “blotting out" (because simultaneous with 
xapuwrdj.evos, and specifying the act by which the xap. was carried 
out) Strictly, it means “wiping out or away,” “cera obducta 
delere." It is used of “sins,” Acts iii. 19; of a “name,” Rev. 
iii. 5; of “tears,” Rev. vii 17, xxi. 4. It is used also in classical 
writers of blotting out or wiping out a writing, e.g. Plato, Rep. p. 
386 C, p. 501 B, and hence of abolishing a law, Dem. p. 468, 1, 
etc. 

Tò xa’ par xepóypaéov. “The bond that was against us." 
xepóypadoov, properly an autograph, was in later Greek a technical 
term for a written acknowledgment of debt, for which the older 
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term was cvyypajsj Or ypaupareiov. “Chirographum” became 
the usual Roman legal term; cf. Cic. Fam. vii. 18; Juvenal, Sat. 
xvi. 41. 

Here the xetpoypadoyr is the Mosaic Law, which being unfulfilled 
is analogous to an unpaid “note of hand." But the figure must 
not be pressed too far, for in this case the xepóypadov was not 
written by the debtor. Nor is it necessary to suppose that the 
apostle had in view the assent of the Jewish people; Deut. xxvii. 
14-26; Ex. xxiv. 3 (Chrys. Oecum. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc.), or 
in the case of the Gentiles the assent of conscience to the moral 
law. The fact of obligation is sufficient to justify the use of the 
figure. Hence it is ro xa? nv xepóypadov, but not pav x«tpó- 
ypabov. Although the Gentiles had not the written law, they had 
“the work of the law written in their hearts,” and therefore come 
under the same obligation. 

For a detailed account of other views of xepóypaġov, see Eadie. 

$óypacw, “consisting in ddypara, i.e. ordinances," compare 
Eph. ii. 15, róv vóuov Tüv évroAàv èv Scypacn, where see note on 
the meaning of ööoyua, which in the N.T. is always “a decree.” 

The dative is best regarded as closely connected with xepó- 
ypadov only, being dependent on the idea of yeypappévov involved 
in the word. Compare Plato, Ef. vii. p. 243 A, ô ù mdoye rà 

eypapjpeva rimoıs. So Meyer, Alford, Eadie, Lightfoot, Soden. 
The explanation is not without difficulty, as xeıpoy. is a synthetic 
compound; and Lightfoot thinks it possible that v may have 
dropped out after the similar termination -ov. If so, it must 
have been in the earliest ages that the error occurred, since no 
trace remains of the reading év. 

Two or three other explanations deserve notice; first, that 
of Winer, al, followed by Ellicott, according to which déypac: is a 
nearer definition of the whole, rò xa ov xetpóypaoov expressing 
at the same time what the xepóypadov was, and in what respect it 
was against us. For this we should expect rò rots Séypaow xaf 
pov X., Or TO kaf uav x. tov doyparwv, or the like. 

Erasmus, Olshausen, Conybeare, and others connect rois ösy- 
paow with the following clause: “the handwriting, which by its 
ordinances, was against us," a very unnatural construction, for 
which Acts i. 2 affords no parallel. 

The Greek commentators (Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore 
Mops., Theodoret, Oec., Theoph.) connect ööyparıy with éfarcipas, 
understanding the word to mean the doctrines or precepts of the 
gospel, as the instrument by which the blotting out was effected. 
Jerome adopts this view; and so, amongst moderns, Grotius, Estius, 
Bengel, Fritzsche. 

ut this is not only opposed to the use of ööyua in the N.T., 
but, what is of more importance, it is inconsistent witb fact. 
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For it is not by precepts or doctrines (7 evayyelıxy 99aoxaMa, 
Theoph.), nor by faith (Theodoret), that the handwriting, i.e. the 
Mosaic Law, is abrogated. Moreover, the cognate verb doypari- 
{ere in ver. 29 has obvious reference to the ööypara here, and it is 
implied that such ddypzara are obsolete. It is remarkable that the 
Greek commentators named above do not even allude to the 
correct interpretation, adopting without question that construction 
which was grammatically simplest. Irenaeus, however (quoted by 
Lightfoot), appears to have taken the more correct view. 

The term ddypara is used here instead of vópos, doubtless in 
order to fix attention on the formal element, the plurality of 
precepts,—an element which was common to it and the doyparilev 
of the false teachers. It thus prepares for the ri doyparileode 
of ver. 20. See on Lk. ii. r. 

& fjv Ömevavriov Apr. “Which was directly opposed to us." 
Here first the idea of the hostility of the xepoypadov is expressed, 
the xaf’ tv only asserting its validity with reference to us. 

brevavrios occurs again Heb. x. 27. The úró does not in this 
word imply either secrecy (Beza, al.) or mitigation, as = “ subcon- 
trarius," a signification which ùró in composition often has, but which 
does not belong to ürevavrios either in the Sept. or in classical writers. 
For the Sept. cf. Gen. xxii. 27; Ex. xxiii, 27; and for classical 
usage, two passages cited by Lightfoot, viz. Arist. De Gen. et Corr. 
L 7, toikanı ol roUrov Tüy Tpómov A€yovres trevavria aiver Oat Aéyew, 
where it means *' self-contradictory," and [Plato] Adib. Sec. 138 C, 
SQ. To naiveodaı dpa trevayrioy cot oxe TQ $povetv ; AA. IIdyv piv 
obv . . . 139 B, ZQ. Kai pi io ye trevavria Evi wpdyparı Ts dy 
ein, where the argument turns on the sense of direct opposition 
involved in the word. 

xal adrd fjpk«v dx ToU pécov. “And it (emphatic) He hath 
taken out of the way." The xepóypadov, the writing on which had 
been blotted out, has now been itself removed out of the way. aipew 
é rou péoov Or éx j,emo) was a classical expression for removing 
out of the way, as, on the contrary, &v péow elvaı meant “to be in 
the way.” For the former, compare Dem. De Corona, p. 354, ro 
kararevöcodaı kai de éxÜpáv re Adyew åveňóvras dx pévov; also Acts 
xvii 33 and 2 Thess. ii. 7, póvov ô xarexwv dpr. čws dy Ex pérov 
yéryra. The idea “from between us and God” is not implied, 
but only that of an obstacle, as these and other passages show. 
The change of structure from the participles to the finite verb is to 
be noted, as well as the perfect jpxev. The perfect fixes attention 
on the present state of freedom resulting from the action which 
was especially before the apostle's mind. “It is suggested,” says 
Lightfoot, * by the feeling of relief and thanksgiving which rises up 
in the apostle's mind at this point." This is quite sufficient to 
account for the change of construction ; but there was another and 
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more imperative reason in the necessity for adding a further parti- 
cipial definition to the “taking away.” It is clear that dpas . . . 
wpooyAwoas would not have conveyed the same idea. 


Lightfoot and others suppose a change of subject at #pxey, viz. from 6 Oebs 
to ó Xporés. A new subject, it is thought, must be introduced somewhere, 
because ‘‘ no grammatical meaning can be assigned to drexdvoduevos by which 
it could be understood of God the Father," and the severance created here 
by the change of construction suggests this as the best point of transition, the 
alternative point being at darexövodueros. Barry observes that such gramma- 
tical anomalies are not uncommon in St. Paul. But certainly this cannot be 
said of such & misleading confusion or hidden change of subject as this would 
be. Lightfoot compares the transition in i. 17-19. If the interpretation 
given in the note there is correct, there is no hidden transition, the subject of 
eböö«neer being expressed. But even if ô Oeós is the subject of eddéxcnoer in 
i 19, there is no analogy. For the change of subject there is not concealed, 
and the only peculiarity is that 6 Oeós is not expressed; and the very ground 
on which commentators defend this view of the construction is that the verb 
evdoxety and the substantive eddoxla are so often used absolutely of God's good 
pleasure that the verb itself suggests ** God " as its subject. Here, on the 
contrary, there is nothing in the words to indicate or suggest a new subject. 
On the contrary, prev dx ToU pécou only ae a different aspect of the 
same idea that is presented in é£aAelyas. No intelligible reason has 
alleged why St. Paul should say, **God blotted out the handwriting, Christ 
removed it out of the way." Indeed, had this been stated with the subjects 
expressed, it would have created a difficulty. 

Further, this view is open to the fatal objection, that it dissociates xapırd- 
paros and é£aAXelyas from the Cross. It inevitably suggests that the forgive- 
ness and the blotting out of the xe«uéypador ascribed to God are one thing, 
and the removal, etc., ascribed to Christ a distinct and subsequent wok 
V. Soden, indeed (who, however, does not suppose any por of subject), 
suggests such a distinction as possible. He remarks that in the figure itself 
alpe» wposn\wearra denotes a step beyond é£aAeióew, so that we might 
regard the é£aX. as accomplished in the sending of Christ, the alpeır éx roi 
pécov in His death. He considers it more probable, however, that both 
expressions are figures for one and the same thing, the xaplferda: rà rapa- 
srópara, the former applying to it in its effect, the latter adding the means by 
which the effect is accomplished. | 


mpoan\deas abrd ty araupe, The aorist expresses the historical 
fact. The verb does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., but is found 
in classical writers, and with eravpo in 3 Macc. iv. 9, and Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 9. The thought expressed is similar to that in 
Gal. iii. 13. As Meyer observes, “since by the death of Christ on 
the Cross the law which condemned men lost its penal authority, 
inasmuch as Christ by His death endured for men the curse of the 
Law and became the end of the Law, hence in the fact that Christ 
as a i\aorypıov was nailed to the Cross, the Law itself was nailed 
thereon, whereby it ceased to be éy péro.” The figure in mporn- 
Aucas is suggested simply by the idea of the crucifixion; there is 
no reason to suppose, with Grotius, any allusion to a custom of 
driving a nail through obsolete laws or decrees, and so hanging 
them up in public, a custom which seems to be unproved. 

15. dwenBucdpevog tds dpxds kal ras éfovcías, ddeiyudrioer, 

17 
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x.T.A. The verb drexöveoda: appears not to occur in any writer 
before St. Paul; its occurrence, therefore, here and in iii. 9, as 
well as that of &réxÓvous in ver. 11, is remarkable. It is, no doubt, 
chosen in order to express more emphatically the completeness 
of the action. Both drodvev and éxdvev occur in classical authors 
in the sense “strip,” hence of enemies, “strip of arms, spoliare.’ 
For &xövev in the sense “strip,” see Matt. xxvii. 28, 31; Mark 
xv. 20; Luke x. 30. The middle occurs 2 Cor. v. 4 of putting off 
the mortal body. In this Epistle, iii. 19, dmrexbvodpevot occurs 
again in the sense “strip off and put away,” viz, róv sada:dy 
dvÜperrov. It is very difficult to decide in what sense the word is 
used here. 

First, it has been taken absolutely, “ having put off from himself 
his Jody, he made a show,” etc, as RV. marg. This, which 
supposes à Xpiorös to be the subject, is the interpretation adopted 
by Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, and some other Latins. Probably, 
however, they had before them a Latin counterpart of the reading 
found in G, viz. rjv odpra xai ras &£ovoias. The Latin of G has 
the same. Thus Hilary has twice, “ exutus carnem et potestates 
ostentui fecit" (773, 990) ; once, however, he has ''spolians se 
carne et principatus et potestates ostentui fecit " (204). 

Novat. also has “exutus carnem potestates dehonestavit" 
(De Trin. 16). It will be observed that these quotations, except 
the third from Hilary, agree with G in omitting ras dpxds. This 
reading may have originated from the eye or ear error of a copyist, 
aided by the suggestion of á&rex8. ; but more probably was a gloss, 
which was supposed to be a correction, and so substituted for the 
correct text. There is a trace either of the reading or the inter- 
pretation in a Docetic work quoted by Hippolytus, Aer. viii 10, 
p. 267, yon ixe èv Te ‚Füparı Tpaeira, arexOvoeapivy TÒ cópa 
kal wpoomAucaca wpös To údov xal OpiapBeicaca Ov abrob ras 
dp S, «.r.A, The Syriac Peshitto has the same interpretation, 

y the putting off of his body”; and so the Gothic also. 

In support of this interpretation 2 Cor. v. 4 is referred to, 
where the cognate verb &xövoaofaı is used absolutely of putting oft 
the body. But there the metaphor is not abruptly introduced, 
the verb only carrying out the figure introduced with its explanation 
in ov. 2,3. Here it would be quite isolated, being neither explained 
nor suggested by anything in the context, with which, indeed, the 
idea would have no apparent connexion. Some expositors, indeed, 
have found an allusion to the metaphorical use of drrodver Gat, “to 
prepare for a contest,” as in Plut. Mor. 811 E, mpös wacav dmodvo- 
peva THy wolırınyv Tpütw. This explanation is very far-fetched, 
and entirely unsuitable. 

2. Ellicott, Lightfoot, a7., adopt the interpretation of the Greek 
commentators, Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore Mops., and 
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Theodoret, viz. taking ras dpyds, x.r.X., as governed by drexö., the 
sense being, “ having stripped off from himself the hostile powers of 
evil.” “Our Lord by His death stripped away from Himself all 
the opposing Powers of Evil (observe the article) that sought in 
the nature which He had condescended to assume to win for 
themselves a victory," Ell. Similarly Lightfoot, ** Christ took upon 
Himself our human nature with all its temptations (Heb. iv. 15). 
The powers of evil gathered about Him. Again and again they 
assalled Him ; but each fresh assault ended in a new defeat." 
“The final act in the conflict began with the agony of Gethsemane ; 
it ended with the Cross of Calvary. The victory was complete. 
The enemy of man was defeated. "The powers of evil, which had 
clung like a Nessus robe about His humanity, were torn off and 
cast aside for ever. And the victory of mankind is involved in the 
victory of Christ. In His Cross we too are divested of the poisonous 
clinging garments of temptation and sin and death; rẹ drodeodaı 
Tijv Ovnroryra, says Theodore, fv trép Tis kowijs dcbeikev ebepyecias, 
dredicaro xaxetvu (i.e. TOv dyrueutcéyov Bvvápeov) riv abÜevreiav prep 
éxéxpyvro xa?’ py." 

But this interpretation is open to serious if not fatal objections. 
In the first place, as the verb means to divest of clothing, it requires 
us to regard these hostile powers in the light of a clothing of God 
or Christ, a “ Nessus robe,” as Lightfoot expresses it. 

If the interpretation, “ putting off the body,” is to be rejected 
on the ground that the metaphor, though a natural one, is not 
suggested or explained by the context, the objection applies more 
strongly to the view in question, which supposes a metaphor by no 
means easy to understand and not elsewhere paralleled. The putting 
off the old man, ch. iii. 9, is not at all parallel. Lightfoot compares 
Philo, Quod det. pot. ins. 13 (i. p. 199), where the image in the 
context is that of a wrestling bout, éfavaerdvres 06 xai. Ötepeirduevor 
ras évréyvous abrüy TepvrAokàs eipapas éxdvodueba; but there the 
figure is sufficiently explained by the context. Here (and this is 
the second objection) the figure would be irrelevant to the context. 
As Alford observes, “is it in any way relevant to the fact of the 
law being antiquated by God in the Great Sacrifice of the atone- 
ment, to say that He in that act (or, according to others, Christ in 
that act) spoiled and triumphed over the infernal potentates?” 
Lastly, there is another very strong objection. If it was only by 
putting off His human body on the Cross that He could put off 
from Himself the powers of evil that beset His humanity, this 
would not be victory, but retreat. 

3. Alford observes, and apparently with justice, that the terms 
dpxai and &£oveiaı are general ; and a specific reference to “ infernal 
powers” is not to be assumed unless it is determined by the 
context, as in Eph. vi. 12. “ Now the words have occurred before 
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in this very passage, ver. 10, where Christ is exalted as xedadry 
waons dpxns xoi éfovoias, and it is hardly possible to avoid 
connecting our present expression with that, seeing that in ras 
åpxàs xai ras d£oveias the articles seem to contain a manifest 
reference to it.” "Taking the words, then, in a more general sense, 
he explains the whole by reference to passages in which the Law is 
said to have been administered by angels, Gal iii. 19, &arayeis 
& dyyé&Awy : Heb. ii. 2, ó dt ayyéAwy AaAndeis Aóyos : Acts vii. 53, 
éAáfere röv vópov els Starayas dyyéAwy. Compare Jos. Ant. 
XV. 5. 3, Hpav ra KkdAJucra Tov Soypdrwy, kal rà Ócirara ray dv 
ros vópois & &yyéwv rapa roð @eov naÜóvrov, “they were the 
promulgators of the xetpóypadov rois 9óypaow." That writing was 
first wiped out, and then nailed to the Cross—abrogated and 
suspended there. “ Thus God dwefedvcaro tas dpyds kal ras 
éfovoias—divested Himself of, put off from Himself, that &yyéAuv 
&arayf, manifesting Himself henceforward without a veil in the 
exalted Person of Jesus.” It is no objection to this “that thus 
more prominence would be given to angelic agency in the law than 
was really the fact; the answer is, that the prominence which is 
given is owing to the errors of the false teachers, who had evidently 
associated the Jewish observances in some way with the worship of 
angels.” With reference to this, the statement of Theodoret quoted 
below on ver. 18 is important, rois dyyéAovs aéflew clawyotvro, 
&à rovrwv Aéyovres 0«0000a4 TOv vópov. “St. Paul's argument will 
go only to this, —that whatever part the angelic powers may have 
had, or be supposed to have had in the previous dispensation, 
all such interposition was now at an end, that dispensation itself 
being once for all antiquated and put away." Ritschl’s view is 
similar. Ellicott's objection to this view is that it rests on the 
assumption that the verse refers to ®eös, not Xpwrrós. But, in fact, 
it only assumes that the contrary is not proved. The principal 
objection to taking ô @eds as the subject throughout is the supposed 
difficulty or impossibility of interpreting awexdvodevos, x.r.A., Of 
God the Father. It is not logical to adopt this argument, and 
then to reject an interpretation which meets this difficulty on the 
ground that the subject must be ô Xpiovos. 

4. The foregoing interpretations assume that drexdvodpevos, 
being in the middle voice, must mean "stripping from himself." 
But the middle often only expresses a personal interest, and the 
cognate verb dreövodnueda occurs in Plato, Ae. p. 612 A (quoted 
by Meyer), in the sense “nudavimus.” Nor does the fact that in 
iil, 9 the same verb in the same voice means “strip from oneself,” 
decide the question as to its meaning here. As Bp. Perowne observes 
(apud Moule), there are classical parallels to such a varying use 
of the middle in neighbouring contexts. See Soph. Ajax, 245, 
647. It is allowable, therefore, to take the verb here in the sense 
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“spoil, disarm,” the middle conveying the idea “sibi exspoliare.” 
This sense, accordingly, is adopted by Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, 
Moule, Eadie, Soden. Most of these, however, understand as in 
(1) (2) by the ápxoi xai é€ovota the infernal powers. Some of the 
objections made to (2) apply to this view also. First, that if these 
were intended we should expect this to be specified ; and, secondly, 
that it does not harmonise with the context. What had the dis- 
arming of the infernal powers to do with the abolition of the 
Scypara? or what connexion had the assertion of it with the warn- 
ing against the Opyoxeia ray dyyéAwy ? Meyers explanation is that 
it was in sin that these powers had their strength in their hostility 
to God, and “the power of sin was in the Law” (1 Cor. xv. 56); 
hence with the law “the infernal power stands and falls.” Surely 
a faulty argument. The abolition of the law does not do away with 
sin. Moule, again, says, “He who is King of all orders of good 
angels is here presented as Conqueror of their evil counterpart." 
This supposes that ras dpxds, x.T.A., here are actually contrasted with 
Tác7s äpxns, «.7.A., in ver. 10, of which contrast there is no indication. 

5. V. Soden adopts the translation “ spoiled,” i.e. “disarmed,” 
but adopts a view of dpxai xai éfovoios similar to that of Alford 
and Ritschl, viz. that they are the angelic powers in so far as they 
represent the Law, and thereby have power over men, and doubly | 
over those who do not fulfil it, that is (since ideally the law was 
valid for all men), not Jews only, but Gentiles also (Gal. iv. 3, 9, 
ii. 19; 1 Cor. viii 5 sqq.) The fact, which in ver. 14 was 
described on the side of men, is now carried out in its significance 
for the angelic powers who represented those öoypara, having in 
view the fact that the doyparılew taught in Colossae, which the 
re is combating, was ultimately a Opyoxeia tov yyéAov 
(18, 23). 

This view is equally tenable whether the subject is taken to be 
ô @eds or 6 Xpurrós, and it seems less open to objection than the 
former. The remark quoted above from Alford as to the promi- 
nence given to angelic action is equally applicable to this interpre- 
tation. 

@öeiyaarıoev. A rare word, which, perhaps, is also to be read in 
Matt. i. 19, un OéAwv abrijy Seryparioa :! and Lightfoot also quotes 
a passage from Acta Pauli et Petri, in which it occurs, tva un uóvov 
dé THs ToU Ziuwvos drarns dvyocw, dAAa kai Seyparicovow abróv, 
where it is explained in the context as “to proclaim.” ‘The sub- 
stantive Öerykarıopös occurs in the Rosetta inscription. The idea 
involved in öesyparilew is only that of public exhibition, not of 
shame (rapaóecypa Tiew). 

dv wappyciq. The rendering “openly,” as in AV. and retained 

! The Text. Rec, there has wapadevyparloat,—a word which frequently occurs 


in Polyb. etc. ; also Num. xxv. 4; Isa. iv. 17; Jer. xiii. 22; Ez. xxviii, 17. 
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in RV., is approved by Bengel, De Wette, Olsh., Wordsworth, and 
Eadie. Sypocig, mrádvrev öpwvrwv, Theoph., Alford would preserve 
the idea of * openness of speech," ** declaring and revealing by the 
Cross that there is none other but Christ the Head wdoys dpxns 
xai &£ovoias.” ‘Openness of speech," however, seems unsuitable 
to the connexion. As to the sense “openly, publicly,” it seems to 
be supported by John vii. 4, where éy wappyoia elvai is opposed to 
dy xpvrrQ more, and xi. 54, Inoots otxért mappyoia weprerdre èv 
rots Iovöaloıs dAA& ázfjAÓ«v éxeiÜev, x.r.. In St. Paul, however, it 
always means * with boldness, or confidence" (an idea which is 
also present in the places cited), and so it is understood here by 
Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden. Hofmann connects &v rappyoia 
in the sense “openly” with Opuaufe/cas, which, however, already 
contains that idea. 

Opsaußesoas abrous. avrovs, masc. of the dpxal kai èf., because 
they are treated as personal existences, not with any reference to 
their possible designation as &yyéAovs. 

Opraußevcas, “ triumphing over them,” or, rather, “leading them 
in triumph,” as in 2 Cor. ii. 14. This is the usual signification of 
the verb with accus. of person. Z.g. Plut. Thes. et Rom. 4, 
Barıkeis CpdpBevoe kai Tryeuóvas. Wetstein, on Cor. Z«, gives 
other examples. 

ev aöra Bengel, De Wette, aZ, take this as=é& Xpiorä 
But Christ is not mentioned in ver. 14. Most commentators 
understand it as = év oravpg. To this Soden objects that oravpds 
in ver. 14 is only a secondary idea; and he refers the pronoun to 
xeupöypabov. In doing away with the xepéypadoy God triumphed 
over those who administered it. (Meyer, ed. 4 (1874), does not 
mention this view, which is attributed to him by Ellicott (1857) 
and Eadie (1855).) The Vulgate has “in semetipso," and so RV. 
margin. G reads êv éavrq. 

The metaphor is a very bold one whether understood of God 
or of Christ. If avro refers to eravpo, the words would certainly 
be more suitable to Christ, and in that case the antithesis between 
Opiäußevoas and dv oraupp would be extremely striking. “The 
violence of the metaphor,” says Lightfoot, “is its justification. 
The paradox of the Crucifixion is thus placed in the strongest light 
—triumph in helplessness and glory in shame. The convict’s 
gibbet is the victor’s car.” No doubt this way of putting the 
thought is very striking; but if this had been the meaning of the 
apostle, might we not expect that he would express it more dis- 
tinctly, instead of almost hiding it, as we may say, in an un- 
emphatic pronoun with an ambiguous preposition év? We might 
have expected some such expression, for instance, as oravpweis 
COpiduBevoe. But, in fact, the contrast suggested would be quite 
irrelevant to the apostle’s purpose, and the more striking it is the 
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less likely is it that he would introduce it in this way as a side- 
thought, thus tending to draw the reader’s attention from the argu- 
ment, 

For & airg Origen (in several places) reads & rẹ £vAy. So 
also his translator (/#/. ii. 416), commenting on “in ligno crucis," 
says: “licet in aliis exemplaribus habeatur £riumpAans in semetipso, 
sed apud Graecos habetur ia //gno." 

16-28. Practical application of these principles fo the ascetic 
precepts and the angel-worship of the false teachers With their 
precepts about eating and drinking and observance of days, they 
would have you attach yourselves to the shadow, whereas you are in 
possession of the reality. The cult of angels is inculcated as a becom- 
ing exercise of humility ; but this is a false humility, and is really the 
fruit of carnal pride, vaunting itself in the pretended knowledge of 
these angelic powers, and ts derogatory to Christ the Head, on whom 
alone we depend for spiritual health and growth. 

16. MÌ ody tis Suds xpwérw. “ Therefore,” seeing that the law of 
ordinances has been done away with, “let not any one,” not pndeis, 
but uý rts, as in ver. 8, pointing to some definite persons ; xpivérw, 
not “condemn,” but E judge you, take you to task." Compare 
Rom. xiv. 3, 45 1 Cor. x. 29. 

dv Bpdoa f) ev wöoeı. “In eating or in drinking," i. in the 
matter of eating or drinking. ‚ Compare Rom. xiv. 17, où ydp devo 
ý BaoıAcia rod Oeod Bpdors kal mór. Ppücıs in St. Paul is always 
the action of eating (1 Cor. viii. 4; 2 Cor. ix. 10), not the thing 
eaten (Bpôpa, 1 Cor. vi 13, viii 8, x. 3, 4; Heb. ix. 10). In 
Homer, indeed, Bpücıs is used for “ food ? (27. i. 210, a7.) ; and so 
in St. John iv. 32; cf. 34, VL 27, 55. There is a similar difference 
between röoıs and rópa. 

The Mosaic Law contained no prohibition respecting drinks 
except in special cases, namely, those of Nazirite vows and of 
priests ministering in the tabernacle (Num. vi 3; Lev. x. 9). 
There was also a prohibition of drinking from vessels rendered 
unclean by the dead bodies of unclean animals (Lev. xi. 34). We 
know, however, that the Essenes, the prototypes of the Colossian 
false teachers, went far beyond the Mosaic code, abstaining wholly 
from wine and from animal food (see Lightfoot, p. 86). 

Lightfoot reads xoi éy röceı, with B, Syr-Pesh. Boh., Tertull. 
Origen. Tertullian, however, reads e£ in all four places, therefore 
his evidence in this instance is valueless. The Syriac also has 
“and” in three of the four places, “or” only in the second; its 
evidence also, therefore, counts for nothing. The apostle might 
have written xaí not 7, because Jpàe« and rocıs naturally belong 
together Hin so, indeed, do the following three), and the occur- 
rence of 7 in the other three clauses would easily lead a copyist to 
substitute it here, But the authority for xaé is too slight. 
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Compare 1 Cor. xi. 27, rby röv dprov 1) wivn Tò wornpıov, ur, 
where A, some cursives, Syr-Pesh. Boh. Eth., Origen, al. have Kal, 

A év pépet, “in the matter of"; compare év rovrg T pepe, 
2 Cor. lii. 10, ix. 3; pépos often denotes the class or category, 
especially with verbs like ‚ridevaı, as in Plato, Rep. i. 348 E, év 
. éperijs kai copias ibys pépe riv. Adırlar. Chrys. and Theodoret 
take it here in the sense “part,” où yàp &) mávra xaréiyov rà 
mpórepa, Chrys. 

doprijs 9 voupnvias f| caBBárov. The words specify the annual, 
monthly, and weekly celebrations ; cf. Gal. iv. ro. 

cá Bara, though plural, means “a Sabbath day,” being, in fact, 
a Greek transliteration of the Aramaic, and from its form mistaken 
for a plural. Thus Josephus distinctly, Ars. iii. ro. x, éfóusv 
npepav iris aáB Bara. kakeiraı ; also td, i. 1. 1. Compare Hor. Sat. 
i. 9. 69, “hodie tricesima Sabbata.” See on Lk. iv. 31. 

BG have the spelling veounvias, and so the Vulg. 

17. & €or oxıd Tüv peddévrwv, 7d dd cüpa Xpwroó. axed does 

not mean an outline or sketch (as understood by Calvin and 
many others), which would be c«urypadía Or oxıaypadnua, and 
is excluded by the antithesis of gape, A sketch would be con- 
trasted with the complete picture. It is simply * shadow," having 
in itself no substance, but indicating the existence of a body which 
casts the shadow. o®pa accordingly retains its proper signification 
ii body," not “substance.” Compare Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 434, 
Tà ply pyrà TOV Xpo pôv arıds Twas ócavei cwpdrov elva: opposed 
to ra üdeorüra aAndeiq mpdynara. Josephus, Bell. Jud. i. 2. 5, 
okıav alrmaönevos Basıkeias, 7 ns jpracev éavrQ TO copa. Compare 
also Heb. x. 1, oxıav éxwv ó vópos róv neAAdvrwv äyadav, oix 
auıyy Tiv eikóva TOv mpayudrwv: ib. Vill. 5, oki Aarpevovoi TOV 
érovpaviev. The figure expresses both the unsubstantiality and 
the supersession of the Mosaic ritual. But the thought found in 
it by some Greek commentators, and adopted by Meyer and 
Lightfoot, that the shadow comes Ödefore the substance (ù) oxtad 
porpéxe. ToU c'óparos), is not contained in the text; for it is no 
part of the idea of a shadow that it goes before the body, or is 
seen before it. Theodoret presses the figure still further: rpo- 
Aaußaveı 7 Ñ okıa TO güpa dvioxovros. ToU dwrös és elvat orıay atv 
Tov vonov apa de rijv xápw, dos de Tov denmormv Kpıoröv. 

Meyer again presses the tense of éor: so far as to infer that ra 
p&AAovra are not the already then existing Christian relations, the 
Kan crab (rather rà rs kawñs Ours), but belong “ wholly " 
to the aiày péeAAwy. The present, however, is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the remark of Davenant (apud Ellicott), “loquitur 
de illis ut considerantur #z su nafurá, abstractae a circumstantiis 
temporis.” Yet it may be used in its temporal sense quite as well 
as the presents in Heb. x. 1.sqq. For the observance of these 
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times and seasons had not ceased, although that of which they 
were the shadow had come. Meyer’s interpretation would vitiate 
the apostle’s reasoning, for if ra péAAovra were still wholly future, 
the exií would not be superseded, and the observances referred to 
would retain their importance. 

V. Soden regards epa as denoting rà uéAXovra in their con- 
crete organisation, i.e. the Church (cf. ver. 19). 

Tod Xpıoroö, f.e. belongs to Christ; the blessings typified by 
these observances are found in Him. The article is prefixed in 
N*ACP 17al, Oec.; omitted in Xe DG KL most mss., Chrys. 
etc. Chrysostom mentions a strange punctuation : oi Hs 
Tobro oriLovan' To Ò TOR, Xpeorod, ? Se dAnGeia mì Xpurrov 
yéyovev of 8%, rò ÖL capa Xpwrod pydets dyads karafjpafevéro, 
rovreotty, érynpeatérw, So Augustine, Z/. 59, “Corpus autem 
Christi nemo vos convincat,” confessing that he does not 
understand it. This connexion is also supported by ABP 
(apparently « also) aZ, Eth. 

18. Mnöeis Spas xarafpoafeuére. xaraßpaßeveıv is an extremely 
rare word. Jerome reckoned it as one of St. Paul's Cilicisms, but 
it has been found in two other places. First in Demosth. Mid. 

. 544 (not as used by the orator, but in a statement of witnesses), 
(à Taurnv Tiv alrlav dmwrraneda Zrpäarwva $ró Meðiov naraßpaßer- 
Üévra xol mapa mávra ra Sixata driuwdevre. Strato had been 
arbitrator in a cause between Demosthenes and Meidias, and as 
the latter did not appear, gave judgment against him. On this 
account Meidias contrived to have Strato condemned to driwia. 
The other passage quoted in the Lexicons and commentators is 
in Eustathius on Hom. X. A. 4o2sqq. Speaking of the assistance 
which Briareus, son of Poseidon, rendered to Zeus, when Poseidon, 
with two other deities, conspired against him, Eustathius observes 
that as amongst men sons often differ from their fathers, otrws 
ovde ô uvÜwós Botdpews pita pove TQ varpi, aAAa xaraßpaßeveı 
abróv, ds dacıy of wnAauoi, Tod dvowov Oecpov poÜéuevos TO 
öixaıov. Here the word clearly means “decides, or takes part, 
against,” and from the words os dacıy oi wadatot, may be regarded 
as almost a definition of the word by a scholar to whom it was 
familiar. It will be observed that neither in this passage nor in 
the former is there any question of a prize. 

This meaning of the verb is confirmed by its etymology. The 
simple verb BpaBevew, which, of course, signifies primarily “to act 
as Bpaßevs or umpire,” awarding the prize, ßpaßetov (1 Cor. ix. 24; 
Phil. iii. 14), seems, in all the examples that we have of its use, to 
have dropped all reference to a prize, and to mean only “ to 
decide.” For instance, Isocr. Areop. p. 144 B, év rj xÄnpurei Tiv 
TUyyv PBpaßevoev. The same writer, Phil. c. 29, uses rà rapá 
(rwos) Bpaßevópeva to express regulations made by a person. In 
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Demosthenes, again, O7. p. 36, 7, rà ràv dwy Bikxawa. Bpaßevev is 
* to arbitrate or decide on the rights of others." So p. 1231, 11, 
of the unequal treatment of rich and poor, roürov röv TpóToy tay 
Tatra BpaBevóvrav. osephus, Ant. ix. I. I, has: TapexeAeioaro 
undevös otrus „os TOU dexaiov mpovooyndvovs Kpivety rois OxAoıs see 
Bpaßevew òè macı rò loov; and Ant. xiv. 9. 5, às el xai woAduov 
poràs Bpaßeveı rò Heior. Compare also Col. iii. 15, 7) elpyvy rov 
XpuwrroU Bpaßeverw év rais xapdias pov. In an with this 
meaning of Bpaßevewv, xaraßp. would mean “to decide or give 
judgment against" ; and it is so interpreted by Photius (af. Oec.) 
and Hesychius, xaraxpwérw. So also the Syriac Versions. 

This gives an excellent sense here, the phrase being stronger 
than the similar one in ver. 16, xpwére. It is adopted instead 
of xaraxptyérw, probably in order to suggest the idea of assump- 
tion of authority. This is the interpretation adopted by Reiche, 
Bleek, Field (Ofium JVorvicense), and many others. Bengel’s inter- 
pretation is: * ne quis brabeutae potestatem usurpans, atque adeo 
abutens, vos currentes moderetur, perperamque praescribat quid 
sequi quid fugere debeatis praemium accepturi"; and similarly 
a-Lapide and Beza. This seems to put too much into the word. 

The Greek commentators, who seem to have had no independent 
knowledge of the word, take it to be equivalent to rapaBpaBevew, 
which occurs in Polybius and Plutarch, and means to assign the 
prize unfairly. Zonaras (ap. Suicer) x i karaßpaßeveıw dort Tò 
pin vıryoavra dfıoiv ToU Bpaßeiov, ddA’ Eripp Siddvat aire, 
implies that ô xaraßpaßevwv is the judge. Suidas’ words are: ro 
aAAov dywviLopévov dÀXov oredavotoda Aéye 6 ámómroXas Karta- 
Bpaßeveodaı. Meyer, adopting this view, supposes the apostle 
to mean “willing (Xov) to bring it about that the prize may be 
withheld from you and given to him and his  Astheir obtaining 
the prize would not involve others losing it, this would imply 
folly as well as malice. The meaning assigned by recent com- 
mentators generally, viz. “rob or beguile you of your prize,” &.e. 
“cause you to lose your reward by defeat," or the like, does not 
agree either with Suidas or Zonaras, and it increases the difficulty 
of 0Aw. It results from the desire to retain a reference to a 
Bpaßeiov, which, as we have seen, is not generally retained in the 
simple verb, nor, as far as we can judge, in the compound. 

Our dr ramewwoßporöym. These words are very difficult. 
Many commentators (including Augustine, Estius, Olshausen, 
Bleek, Lightfoot) explain them as a Hebraism in imitation of 
the Hebrew "3 yen, “taking delight in,” or rather (since the 
Hebrew verb does not mean 0éAew, but ebboreiv), of the occasional 
Septuagint rendering of that expression (1 Sam. xviii. 22; 2 Sam. 
xv. 26; 1 Kings, x. 9; 2 Chron. ix. 8; Ps. cxi. I, calvii. 10). 
In x Chron. xxvii 4, the same words occur as a rendering 
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of"3 ny*. Lightfoot also quotes from the Zest. X77. Patr. Asher 
i., day otv 7) vy) OAD èv Kado. 

The main objection to this, and it is a fatal one, is that St. 
Paul does not use Hebraisms which so violate Greek grammar. 
The fact of such an expression occurring in the Sept., especially in 
Sam. Kings and Chron., is not a reason for attributing it to 
St. Paul Indeed, except in Ps. cxlvii 10, the object in the 
Sept. is always a person. In the Apocrypha, 6éAey £v is not found. 
The expression 6eXyràs vóuov, 1 Macc. iv. 42, is not parallel. Nor is 
this interpretation relevant to the context, for it is not the pleasure 
which the false teacher takes in his humility, etc, that is in 
question, 

Alford connects 6éXev with the participle, translating “ of 
purpose," and comparing 2 Pet. iii. 5, Aavdaveı yap avrots Tovro 
0éXovras. He also quotes Theophylact as apparently supporting 
this view, OéAovow ipas xaraBpaBevew dia rarevodp. But both 
this comment and the passage in 2 Pet. are equally, if not more, 
applicable to the following interpretation. 

Other expositors connect @éAwy with the following words, 
supplying xataBpaBeveav. So Theodoret: rotro roivw owe 
BovAevoy exeivor yiveodaı, rarevoppootvy bev Kexpnpdvo (compare 
Theoph. above); and so Photius, Buttmann, Eadie, Ellicott, and 
many others. Theodoret, indeed, presses OéAwv too far; the 
purpose of the false teachers was not directly, but indirectly hostile 
to the Colossians. 

RV. marg. has: “of his own mere will, by humility," etc. 
This agrees nearly with Beza: “hoc munus sibi a nullo tributum 
exercens," Reiche, Tittmann, aZ. It also corresponds well with 
€6eXoOpyoxeta below, and, on the whole, appears to deserve the 
preference. "The construction (which is the same as Alford's) is 
simpler grammatically than that last mentioned, and the sense 
obtained is more satisfactory. Luther (followed by Ewald and 
Tyndale) gives a similar sense to 6éAov, but connects it with 
&ußarevwv, 

Lightfoot quotes two conjectural emendations, viz. d&Aywr, 
suggested by Leclerc (ad loc.) and Bentley (Crit. Sacr. p. 59), 
and more plausibly éAdov, suggested by Toup (Emend. in Suidam, 
ii. p. 63). We can hardly suppose, however, that if &Aduv had 
stood here originally it could be corrupted into dw. Hort 
conjectures év ddeAorarewodpoouvg. The last word is actually 
employed by Basil and compounds of 40c«Ao- were used freely 
when St. Paul wrote. Compare Aug. Æ. 149, 8 27: “Sic enim et 
vulgo dicitur qui divitem affectat /Aelodives, et qui sapientem 
thelosapiens, et cetera hujusmodi. Ergo et hic /Aelohumilis, 
quod plenius dicitur /Ae/om humilis, id est volens humilis, quod 
intelligitur * volens videri humilis,’ ‘ affectans humilitatem.’ " 
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év rameıwwoßpoourm kai Opnoxeig tüv dyydiur. rar. is elsewhere 
(except ver. 23) treated as a virtue, and so in this Ep. iii. rz. 
But there is false as well as true humility, and here it is defined 
by the following @pyoxeig rov dyy., which again is illustrated by it. 
What is referred to, then, is the humility which finds expression 
in the worship of angels, and this worship again is that which is 
inspired by this false humility. Perhaps the false teachers made 
much of humility in inculcating this #pyorreia, chiefly from false 
notions as to the power of the angels; but partly, it may be, from 
an idea that God Himself was too high and unapproachable for 
men, who must therefore use the mediation of angels. This is 
the explanation given by Theodoret: Aéyovres ùs áóparos 6 Tov 
SAwy Beds, dvedixrds T€ kai dxaraAnmros, xai wpoojxe Sta rar 
åyyéiwv tiv Ücíay eipévecay mpaypareveoda.. Compare Augustine, 
Conf. x. 42, “Quem invenirem qui me reconciliaret tibi? Am- 
biendum mihi fuit ad angelos? Multi conantes ad te redire, 
neque per se ipsos valentes, sicut audio, tentaverunt haec, et 
inciderunt in desiderium curiosarum visionum, et digni habiti sunt 
illusionibus." Zonaras, again, in commenting on the 35th Canon 
of the Council of Laodicaea, says there was an ancient heresy of 
some who said that we should not call on Christ for help or 
access to God, but on the angels, òs raya rod Tóv Xporòv 
érixadeioGat mpos Ta eipnpeva jei(ovos Gyros THs Tuerépas dfias 
(Suicer, i. p. 45). So also Chrysostom and Theophylact. This 
latter view, however, would place Christ high above the angels, 
and therefore cannot have been that of the Colossians, who re- 
quired to be taught the superiority of Christ. Norcan Theodoret's 
explanation be adopted without hesitation, since there is nothing 
in the context about the mediation of angels or of Christ; nor 
does this view of rareıvodp. agree with the following å éwpaxev, 
«.r.A. Theodoret, however, throws light on the passage when he 
states that of ro vouw ovrmyopouvres xai rovs dyyéAous aeßer 
abrois «layyoüvro, 6a rovrov Aéyovres deöoodaı Tov vopov, for which 
reason, he adds, the Council at Laodicaea forbade praying to 
angels: kai péxpe 86 ToU viv evatypta ToU dyiov Mıxan\ map éxetyois 
kai Tots Óopois éarriy idety. 

& dópaxev épBaresew or å ph édpaxev épBareóov. dußarever is 
properly to step or stand on (as an &ußarns). So with gen. Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 845, &ußarevew warpidos. Hence “to dwell in," Eurip. 
Heracl. 875, kAnpovs Ò ip ffarevo«ate xÜovós : and similarly of a god, 
to “haunt” a place. Soph. Oed. Col. 671, iv’ ò Baxxewras ale 
Avovucos éuBareva. It also means to “enter upon" a country, 
“to invade.” Later, it is found in a figurative sense of “ entering 
into” a subject of inquiry. So Philo, De Plaut. Noe. ii. 19, 
* As some of those who open up wells often fail to find the 
sought-for water," oürws oi mpoowrepw xepoÜvres Tüv Érurrgpüv xai 
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érerAéoy euBarevoryres abrais, dövvarovor ToU TeAovs druyavoar: and 
so perhaps 2 Macc. ii. 30, ro pév dußarevew xal epi wávrov 
moieurÜa. Adyov . . . TH THS ioTopías dpywyérg abe (but RV. 
to occupy the ground”). Athanas. on Matt. xi. 27, roAunpöv 
dußarevew riv. drepwonroy $éow. Nemes. De Nat. Hom. (p. 64, 
ed. Matth.), oipavóv éuBareva Tjj Hewpia. ; 

If we read éúpaxev the sense will be, “dwelling in,” as RV. 
“taking his stand upon," as RV. marg. or “ poring over, busying 
himself with," or with the idea of pride in his possession, ** making 
parade with.” ‘What he hath seen” is then to be understood 
ironically, his * visions." ` 

Hilgenfeld (quoted by Meyer) understands the words to mean, 
without irony, "taking his stand on the ground of sense"; but 
against this is the perfect éópaxev as well as the expressive dußa- 
Tevov. Besides, the error in question was based on a supposed 
knowledge of angels. 

The Rec. Text â ph) twpaxev conveys the idea, “intruding into 
things which he hath not seen.” At first sight this is easier. But, 
as Alford remarks, it “would be a strange and incongruous ex- 
pression for one who was advocating a religion of fai#h—whose 
very charter is paxdpıos of un löövres Kal rerwrrevxdres—to blame 
a man or a teacher for & un éwpaxey &ußarevew.” We should rather 
expect it to be regarded as a fault in a teacher that he took his 
stand in the realm of sight. 

If, however, the negative was written from the apostle's point 
of view, we should expect the objective ovx to be used ; if, on the 
other hand, it is from the false teacher's point of view, “intruding” 
would not be a suitable translation, but * searching," or the like. 


As to the reading, the evidence is as follows :— 

Without the negative : 

MSS.: N* ABD* 17 28 67* codd. mentioned by Jerome (Ef. 121 ad 
Alg. i. p. 880); codd. mentioned by Augustine (Ef. 149, ii. p. 514). 

Versions : Old Latin d e m Boh. Arab. (Leipz.) Eth. 

Fathers, etc.: Tertullian (cont. Marc. v. 19, ‘‘ex visionibus angelicis," 
and apparently Marcion himself also) ; Origen once (in the Latin translation, 
In Cant. iii. p. 63, ''in his quae videt"). Also, cont, Cels. i. p. 583 
(Greek, the editions prior to De la Rue); Lucifer's De non conv. c. haer. 
p. 782, Migne; Ambrosiaster (explaining thus : ‘‘ inflantur motum pervidentes 
stellarum, quas angelos vocat." In the citation of the text editions differ). 
Pseudo-Augustine, Quaest. ex N. T. ii. 62, iii. App. p. 156. 

With the negative uf: 

MSS.: CK L P and all cursives except those above mentioned. 

Versions : Old Latin fg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both) Arm. 

Fathers, etc.: Origen once (in the Latin transl. /n Kom. ix. 8 42, iv. p. 
665). Also, cont. Celsum, as above (Greek as edited by De la Rue, who, 
however, says nothing about MSS., but remarks: **at Gelenius legit." & ah 
&wpaxer, Tisch.); Ambrose. /n Ps. 118, Exp. 20 (i. p. 1222), Pelagius, 

m, Theodore Mops., Theodoret, John Dam, 

With od, R° CD**G. 
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It will be observed that no MS. older than the ninth century reads pf, 
and with the exception of C none older than the seventh has a negative in 
either form. It is open to question whether o£, inserted by way of correction 
in & and D, was derived from MS. authority or was merely a conjecture. 

The ‘‘ deliberate preference” of Jerome and Augustine cannot rightly be 
reckoned as ‘‘evidence” in favour of uh. The words of the former are: 
** Quae nec ipse vidit qui vos superare desiderat, sive vidit (utrumque enim 
habetur in Graeco).” The words of Augustine are: **Quae non vidit inculcares, 
vel sicut quidam codices habent, quae vidit inculcares." Their evidence 
amounts simply to this, that some of the MSS. they consulted or were 
acquainted with had the negative and some had not. As to their judgment, 
that is a different thing. Jerome’s **utrumque habetur in Graeco" expresses 
none, Even Augustine's do not contain any direct or decided expression of 
preference, nor does he say anything as to the respective value of the MSS. 
which he quotes. 

The reading which omits the negative is preferred by Tisch. Treg. WH. 
(see fost), Alford, Meyer, Soden, Lightfoot (but see fost). Burgon thinks 
the Rec. Text ‘‘cannot seriously be suspected of error” (Revision Revised, 


6). 
j Pichtfoot concludes from a review of the evidence that the negative is a 
later insertion ; but as the combination “invading what he has seen” is so 
hard and incongruous as to be hardly possible, he suspects a corruption of the 
text prior to all existing authorities ; and in this Hort and Taylor agree with 
him. He conjectures aldépa (or éépq) xeveuBaredwy, ‘‘raised aloft, treadin 
on empty air,” the existing text, aewpaxereußarevwr, being ‘* explain 
partly by an attempt to correct the form éópg into alwpg, or conversely, and 
partly by the perplexity of transcribers when confronted with such unusual 
words.” xeveuBareóew does not itself occur, but xereufarei is not infrequent. 
It is used by Plutarch, Basil, and others in a figurative sense, e.g. Basil, i. p. 
135, TÒ» vo» . . . pupla s^arg0évra kal woXAà xeveußarhoarra ; i. p. 596, 
cod è ah neveußarelrw à robs. The other word, alwpa, which is used in a 
literal sense, either of the instrument for suspending or of the position of sus- 
pension, as the floating of a boat, the balancing on a rope, the poising 
of a bird, etc., is used figuratively by Philo, De Somn. ii. 6 (i. p. 665), 
bworupovperos Ux’ alópas ppevð» xal xevol Buchuaros; Quod Deus Jmmut. 
8 36 (i. p. 298), Gowep ér’ alópas rivos Wevdots xal áfeBalov óns qopeia0as 
karà kevoU Balvorra, 

Dr. C. Taylor (Journal of Philology, 1876, xiii. 130), followed by West- 
cott and Hort, prefers dépa xeveuSaredwy. There is an earlier conjecture 
which involves even less change, or none, in the text, viz. & éópa (or à 
édpaxer) keveußareiwr. dwpaxer is better than dpa, and the emendation only 
supposes the common error of omission of a repeated syllable. Ingenious, 
however, as these conjectures are, it does not seem necessary to depart from the 
text ofthe best MSS. (Blass thinks xereugareówv fairly certain, Gram. p. 67.) 


elk $uoioöpevos. «lj is by some comm. connected with the 
preceding clause (De W., Conybeare, aZ) in the sense “rashly, 
uselessly.” But eixy in St. Paul precedes the words it qualifies 
(Rom. xiii. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. iv. 11), except Gal. iii. 4, where 
there is a special reason for placing it after &radere. Its usual 
meaning in St. Paul is “to no purpose, fruitlessly" ; and so it is 
understood here by v. Soden; but it equally admits the other 
sense, “without reason," which it has in Matt. v. 22, and this is 
more suitable to ¢vciovpevos. The false teachers were without 
reason puffed up with the idea of their superior knowledge. There 
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is a sharp irony in the contrast between rarewodppootvyn and dvarov- 
pevos. TO Óé ye pvoioŭpevos Tjj raTewodpoavvy Evavrıov obk ote’ riy 
pév yap doxıpmrovro, tov 0$ ridou tò wáÜos dxpiBog wepréxevro, 
Theodoret. 

bwd rod vods Tis capkós aóroó. “By the mind of his flesh." 
The vois as a natural faculty is in itself indifferent, and may be 
under the influence either of oapf or veuna ; cf. Rom. i. 28, xiL 2; 
I Tim. vi 5; Tit. i 15, and Rom. vii 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 14, r5. 
The expression here used, “mind of, or belonging to, the flesh” 
(possessive genitive), seems to continue the irony. The false 
teachers claimed a higher intelligence, perhaps a deeper spiritual 
insight; whereas the apostle declares that it was carnal, not 
spiritual, Compare Rev. ii. 24, “which know not the deep things 
of Satan, as they say," where “as they say" refers to “deep 
things," which are then bitterly characterised as ** of Satan." 

19. xai od xparüv. “And not holding fast." F or this sense of 
Kparety with accus., compare Mark vii. 3, ^. 8, Kp. n srapáboow : 
Acts il. 24, ovx mv Swvaröv Kpatcha avrov ùr avrov: iil. 11, 
xparoUvros 0$ aùrod ròv llérpov xai 'Iodvvgv: 2 Thess. ii. 15; Rev. 
iL I, 13, 14, 15, 25, iil. 11, Vii. r. Frequently, however, it means 
“to seize”; but that sense is inapplicable here. 

rtv xegadty, èf od. The relative is masculine, because it is a 
person that is referred to as the Head; not because Xpeoroi is 
implied; cf. ver. 15. Meyer, however, followed by Eadie, regards ob 
as neuter, referring to the Head, not personally, but in an abstract 
sense “from which source.” To understand it as referring to 
Christ, Eadie thinks, would destroy the harmony of the figure. 
The objection does not apply to the explanation just given. It is 
to be noted that D* Syr-Harcl. Arm. add Xpurrov. 

è is causal, “from whom as the source,” and the relative 
clause expresses the perverseness of the où xparav, «.r.A., as much 
as to say “ whereas from this,” etc. 

Sià ray Apüv Kat curbdcpev. For the meaning of these words 
see note on Eph. iv. 16. avvÓecuos means in general any of the 
connecting bands in the body, whether ligaments proper, or tendons, 
or muscles ; but in its special sense is limited to the “ligaments,” 
as appears from a passage in Galen quoted by Lightfoot. But in 
a passage like the present this technical sense is not to be pressed ; 
the purpose of the figure is to express the complete dependence of 
the Church as a whole, and of all its members as parts of an 
organised body, on Christ directly, angels not intervening. 

émxopnyoópevor kai ounßıßalöperor. Compare Eph. iv. 16, 
owappoAoyovuevov kai oupBiBalopevov. There, the main purpose 
was to insist on the vita] cohesion and union of the parts with 
each other ; here, on dependence on the Head. Here as there the 
present participles are to be noted; the process is a continuing 
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one. For émyop. cf. 2 Cor. ix. 10; Gal. iii. 5; 2 Pet. i. 5, 11. 
mı indicates rather direction than intensity. drixop. seems to be 
the function of the adas, auußıß. of the ouwderpo., For the passive 
of extxop., compare Polyb. iv. 77. 2, woAAais dqoppais dx pucews 
REXOPITYTHLEVOS, Arist. Pol. iv. 1, gpa xddAwta wepuxds xai 
KEXOPTYNAEVOV. 

afe. thy adgnow, cognate accusative; not a „periphrasis, nor 
added “to give force to the meaning of the verb,” but because it 
was desired to define the nature of the TE as Tov G«o), a 
growth having its root in God, belonging to God; cf. 1 Cor. iti. 6, 

ó G«ós nifavev. In Eph. iv. 16 also “ growth ” is the result 
aimed at ; but there, in accordance with the difference i in the points 
of view just referred to, it is ro copa itself which rjv avgnow ToU 
c'óparos wotrat eis olxodoumv &avrod dv dyamp. Lightfoot remarks 
that the discoveries of modern physiology have invested the 
apostle's language with far greater distinctness and force than it 
can have worn to his own contemporaries. “The volition com- 
municated from the brain to the limbs, the sensations of the 
extremities telegraphed back to the brain, the absolute mutual 
sympathy between the head and the members, the instantaneous 
paralysis ensuing on the interruption of continuity,—all these add 
to the completeness and life of the image." He quotes several 
very interesting passages from Hippocrates, Galen, and others as 
illustrating ancient speculation on the subject, and he reminds us 
that one of the apostle's most intimate companions at this time 
was “the beloved physician" (iv. 14). It may be remarked, 
however, that the apostle is speaking of supply and binding 
together rather than of volition and sensation (unless we adopt 
Meyer's view of dai (see on Eph. )). Theophylact also remarks: 
dio TS nepadis waa, aicOnots Kal raga Kivnots. 

20. ei dweOdvere ody XpwrrQ. “If ye died with Christ" (not 
“if ye be dead,” as AV.). They had died with Christ in baptism, 
vv. 11, 12, and had risen again with Him. Comp. Jn. vi. 49, 58. 

dd Tây crotxetwy ToU kóopov. Aroßvnaxeıw åró occurs here only 
in the N.T. The dative is used Rom. vi. 2; Gal. ii. 19. Here 
the preposition is more suitable, inasmuch as what is referred to 
is liberation from a dominating power. 

ri és Lüvres dv kóopo, not merely as being in the world, but 
living your life in the world. Their true “life was hid with Christ 
in God,” iii. 3. To live in the world would be elvaı éy T) sapxi. 

SoypariLeate. Probably best taken with RV. as middle. 
“Why do ye subject yourselves (or allow yourselves to be sub- 
jected) to ordinances?” The middle, indeed, implies some blame 
to the readers. But they were not compelled by force, so that 
even if the verb be understood as passive, it is implied that they 
submitted to the yoke. 
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The verb Soyparifey occurs frequently in Sept. and Apocr., 
meaning “to issue a decree." Elsewhere it is used of the precepts 
of philosophers. In the active it takes the indirect object in the 
dative, 2 Macc. x. 8, which therefore may become the subject of 
the passive. 


o0» of the Rec. Text has little support, of uncials only N* and N°, 
v9 before XpwrQ scarcely any. 


21. "uà dim pyde yeóop pda Oiyns.” Examples of the döy- 
para, “Handle not, neither taste, nor touch." ärreoda: is stronger 
than @cyydver, suggesting rather “taking hold of” than merely 
“touching.” Thus Themist. ParapAr. Arist. 94, 4 Tüv (ouv dd) 
xpigus doi kai ávriÀwjus tod Üryyávovros. Compare Xen. Cyrop. 
i, 3. 5, Ore oe, páva ope, Órav pv To? dprov ayy, els obötv Tijv 
xeipa &roy/óp.evov, Grav de rovrov Twós Oiyys eùbùs droxabalpa rv 
xeipa eis rà xeipönaxrpa. In the N.T. comp. Matt. viii. 3, Haro 
avro ô 'Incovs : 10. 15, Ts xeipós auras: John xx. 17, pý pov árrov 
(often in the Gospel): x Cor. vil 1, yuvatxés un üämreodaı: 2 Cor. 
vi. 17, áxaÜdprov un ümreode, Pıyyavew occurs in N.T. only here 
and Heb. xi. 28, xii. 20 (a quotation). Hence there is a climax 
of prohibitions, reversed in the AV., following perhaps (through 
Tyndale) the Latin, which has “tangere” for ärreodaı, and “ con- 
trectare" for O.yév. Coverdale renders well (except as to the 
order), *as when they say, touch not this, taste not that, handle 
not that" There were such prohibitions in the Mosaic law, and 
these were, doubtless, not only re-enacted, but exaggerated by the 
Colossian false teachers, as they had been by the Jewish. The 
form of the Rabbinical precepts was just that here given. The 
Essenes also abstained from the use of wine, oil, and animal food, 
and would not touch food prepared by defiled hands. 

Some commentators have suggested a special object for each 
of the three verbs; for example, for ayy (yvvawxós), which others 
have supplied to 0cyps. This form of asceticism, which also was 
practised by the Essenes, is referred to in 1 Tim. iv. 3, xkoAvóvrov 
yapetv ; but it is not suggested by anything in the present context, 
and would hardly be referred to so obscurely. Other suggestions 
have been offered which do not deserve mention, since it 1s clear 
that St. Paul is only citing typical forms of prohibition. For the 
same reason we must not suppose the prohibitions limited to food. 

It is a singular illustration of the asceticism of a later date, 
that some Latin commentators (Ambrose, Hilary, Pelagius) re- 
garded these prohibitions as the apostle's own. In the words 
of Augustine, who argues against this view: “tanquam praeceptum 
putatur apostoli, nescio quid tangere, gustare, attaminare, pro- 
hibentis” (Z/ist. cxix., ii p. 412). Jerome gives the correct 
interpretation; which he illustrates from the Talmud, i 84. 

I 
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22. (& dor mávra els $0opàr Tj dwoxphce.) The clause is 
parenthetical. “Which things (the objects which it is forbidden 
to touch) are all (destined) for corruption in their consumption." 
For elvaı eis compare Acts viii. 20, «€i eis drwAdav: 2 Pet. ii. 12, 
yeyevvnpéva . . . eis dAwoıv kai $Üopdy. — $Üopd has its proper 
sense of decomposition, referring to the physical dissolution of 
such things in their natural use; ázóxpye:s meaning “using up,” 
“consumption.” The thought is that these things which are 
merely material, as is shown by their dissolution in the ordinary 
course of nature, have in themselves no moral or spiritual effect. 
The argument is strikingly similar to that in Matt. xv. 17, eis 
ddedpiva, ExßaAAeraı: so much so, indeed, that we might suppose 
that the apostle had this discourse in his mind. Compare also 
I Cor. vi. 12, where the same consideration is differently applied ; 
and #6. vii. 8, where the principle is expressed, “Meat will not 
commend us to God ; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse ; 
nor if we eat, are we the better." This is the view taken by the 
Greek commentators as well as by most moderns. Theodoret 
Says: ob OxoTEiTEe OS póviuoy rovrov oùŭðév: els kómpoy yap ravra 
peraBdAXerat: and Oecumenius : phop yap, pyoiv, bmoxera dv re 
apedpave, 

Other interpretations are as follow :— 

First, the antecedent of ä is taken to be the precepts referred 
to: “which doypara all by their use tend to (everlasting) destruc- 
tion.” So Ambrose, Augustine, Corn. a Lapide, a4 For this 
sense of lopd, see Gal. vi. 8. But åróxpņoıs never means simply 
“use,” but “using up,” “consumption”; nor, indeed, would the 
simple xpos be suitable in the sense of “ observance,” rypyocs. 
Moreover, the addition rf droxpye« would, on this view, be quite 
superfluous. 

Secondly, it is held by some that these words are those of the 
false teachers, repeated in irony by St. Paul: “omnia haec (vetita) 
usu suo perniciem afferunt. Or, again— 

Thirdly, the words, similarly interpreted, are connected with 
the following: xarà rà évrdAparta, «.r.A. “Which things tend to 
destruction”; “scil. si ex doctorum Judaicorum praeceptis et 
doctrinis hac de re judicium feratur.” So Kypke, De Wette, and 
others. 

Against both these interpretations the objection from the 
meaning of åróxpmoıs holds good, for it was not the “using up” 
of these things, but their simple use, that these teachers con- 
demned. 

xarà Trà dvrdinara xal BiBackalías TO» dvÜpémev. To be 
connected with vv. 20, 21. The article covers both nouns, which 
belong to the same category, and is generic. These déypara were 
of human invention, not founded on the Divine commands and 
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teaching. &aexaMas is a term of wider application than évraA- 
para, “ precepts and in general teachings." The expression is 
taken from Isa. xxix. 13, uárqv de aeßovral pe, SiddcKovres dvráA- 
para avOpwrwy kai Öudacrakias. Compare Matt. xv. 9; Mark vii. 7. 

23. &nvá ory Aóyov niv Éyovra coéías. arwa=“ which are 
such things as,” or * which kind of things." The position of êsri 
seems to forbid our separating it from éxovra, as Lightfoot and 
others do, joining it with oùx èv rip. Bengel connects it with 
mpös wAnoporvyy, k.T.À. 

dotıy @xovra is not quite the same as éye; the former marks 
that the character of the precepts is such that a Adyos codias 
belongs to them. Dem. 31. 11, oböt Adyov rò mpâyp Exov irri. 

Adyov codiag= the repute of wisdom." For this sense of 
Aoyov éxew, compare Plato, Zfinomis, p. 987 B, 6 uiv yàp évadopos 
doxepos re by abrós 'Adpobirgs elvat axedov dxeı Xoyov : Herod. v. 66, 
KAeurÜévgs . . . dorep 07] Asyov €xec rijv mubin dvareioat, 

This repute is explained by the professed basing of these 
precepts on $«uocodóía, ver. 8. The addition of pé suggests at 
once that this repute was not well founded. The contrasted! 
character which we expect to be introduced with 8é appears to 
be replaced by the negative characteristic ob« év ray, «.r.A. which, 
of course, implies the absence of true wisdom, but is not opposed! 
O Aoyov oodias, but to dv é«AoÓp. x.r.A. This use of pé without: 
the & clause following is frequent. See Jelf, $ 766 ; Winer, § 63. 2. e.. 

dv eBeko8pnoxeia. èv indicating on what this repute for wisdom: 
rests. The substantive &deAodppexeia is not found elsewhere (except. 
in eccles. writers), but the verb 40«Ao8pya ety is explained by Suidas, 
iw HeAnparı veßev rò doxow. Epiphanius explains the name of the: 
Pharisees : dia rò djwpwrpévovs elvat aùroùs dmö Tov dÀXov da riv 
EdeAomepwooßpnoxeiav map avrots vevopaagévgy (Haer. i. 16). Similar: 
compounds, however, are frequent in Greek, as é8eXAo8ovAeia (Plato 
Conv. 184 C; Rep. 562 D); d0eXorpoét«vos, Thuc. iii. 70. 2, where: 
the Schol. explains: do’ éavrod yevopevos xal pi) Kerevobeis, x.T.A.. 
The meaning of é0«AoÓp. is therefore clear; it is “ self-imposed 
worship." 

kai rameıroppoaurg, viz. what the false teachers called so; see 
ver. 18. Lightfoot supposes the force of 40eXo. to be carried on ; 
but this seems unnecessary. 

xal déeib(e ouparos. “ And unsparing treatment of the body.” 
The substantive dpedia occurs in the definition of éAcvOepia in 
[Plato] Def 412 D, ddadia èv xpjce kai dv xrjoe ovoias. The 
verb ádeóeiy Biov occurs in Thuc. ii. 43 ; dd. cwpárwv in Lys. Or. 
Fan. 25; cf. dbedws éxpüvro rois ibis cópacw els Tiv xou 
owrnpiav, Diod. Sic. xii. 60. A frequent Latin rendering here 
was “ vexatio,” but Vulg. has “ad non parcendum." Augustine 
mentions both (#7. 149). 
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After rareivopportry, rod vobs is added in G d e fg Vulg. Syr-Harcl., Hil. a. 

cal before dgecdig is omitted by B m Origen (Latin transl. iv. 665), HiL 
al. Lachmann and Lightfoot bracket it, the latter saying it should probably 
be omitted, dge:dig being then taken as an instrumental dative. 

aépedia is the spelling in NBC DG L and most mss. 


oük Ev nfi rui wpds wAnopovhy capkós. These words are among 
the most difficult in the Epistle. The Greek commentators under- 
stand év rjj reve of the honour to be paid to the body (suggested 
by the preceding dpedig eoporos), and tAnop. rìs o. of the satisfac- 
tion of bodily appetites. 

This view has been adopted by many modern expositors, 
including Corn. a Lapide, Calvin, De Wette, and Scholefield. Estius 
expresses it thus: ‘‘Sentit apostolus sapientiam illam aut praecepta 
talia esse, per quae corpori debitus honor, pertinens ad expletionem, 
i. e. justam refectionem carnis, subtrahatur." It is a decisive objec- 
tion to this interpretation that it assigns an impossible sense to 
axXnopovy, which is never used in the sense of moderate satisfac- 
tion, but always in that of “repletion” or * excessive indulgence.” 
It is expressly so defined by Galen, Of. xv. p. 113 (quoted by 
Lightfoot), who says that not only physicians but the other Greeks 
apply the word paAXov mws ... rais trepBodais Tis cvpupérpov 
vocorgros. Here, where it would stand in contrast to the asceticism 
of the false teachers, it would be particularly inappropriate. More- 
over, this view supposes odpf to be used in an indifferent sense as 
equivalent to cpa, and that in a context in which it has just 
occurred with an ethical meaning. The change from owparos to 
capxós can be explained only by the latter having an ethical 
meaning here as in ver. 18. 

Lightfoot (followed by RV. and Moule) adopts and ably 
defends the interpretation given by Conybeare (Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul), and before him by Sumner, viz. “ yet not really of any 
value to remedy indulgence of the flesh," or more literally as RV. 
“ buf are not of any value against the indulgence of the flesh." 
St. Paul “allows that this xAyopov7 is the great evil to be checked, 
. . . but he will not admit that the remedies prescribed have any 
substantial and lasting efficacy." 

But this interpretation is open to serious objection from the 
linguistic point of view. First, as to the meaning assigned to «pos. 
It is, no doubt, often convenient to translate it “against” ; but the 
idea of hostility or opposition is not in the preposition itself, which 
only means * with a view to," *looking to," etc., but in the words 
with which it is joined, as in Acts vi. 1, xxiv. 19; Eph. vi. 11. 

Lightfoot shows also that it is frequently used by Aris'otle, and 
especially by Galen, after words denoting utility, etc., to introduce 
the object, to check or prevent which the thing is to be employed. 
Thus Aristotle, Hist, An. iii. 21, evp.dépe wpos ras Scappoias: De 
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Respir. 8, Bonet xpos raurmv Tiv dÜopáv: Galen, De Compos. 
Medic., Opp. xii. p. 420, rot Sovros abrà mpós dXwrexías bakaxpwarıs : 
P. 476, Bpaxvrarıv Exovrı Óvvajay ùs srpós TO mporeinevov oUprrwpa : 
and so very frequently. This use is very parallel (as Lightfoot 
indeed observes) to that of the English “ for.” Compare “ good 
for a cold, for a hurt.” 

Here the sense of the preposition seems to be “ with reference 
to," the object being a state or condition. On the other hand, if 
the object is a word signifying action or the production of an 
effect, “ for ” and pes still signifying “ with reference to” can only 
suggest “with a view to (producing). For example, “good for 
cutting, good for the satisfaction of thirst.” 

Hence it seems to follow that unless zAnocpovy be taken in the 
sense of “a state of repletion,” which would be unsuitable, xpos 
aAnopovy could only mean * so as to produce rÀ.” 

Secondly, as to the sense of v mj tw “of real value.” 
Lightfoot, after Wetstein, quotes Lucian, De Merc. Cond. 17, rà 
Kawa Trav trodnparwy èv run tii kal érepereia doriy, and Hom. Z/. 
ix. 319, év O¢ in ruf, «7.A. But in these and similar passages 
Ti means “ estimation,” not objectively “real value,” and ev tipi 
elvai is to be “in esteem,” not to be “of value.” Hence also the 
use of rip in the sense of “price.” Sometimes the two ideas, 
“ estimation” and “ value,” may approximate, as, indeed, our word 
“ value ” is sometimes incorrectly used as “ valuation.” But here 
the interpretation in question supposes rıun to mean “real value,” 
as opposed to mere “estimation.” No instance has been produced 
which would justify such a supposition. 

Thirdly, as to où . . . rwi. This can hardly mean “not any” 
in the sense of “none,” £e. obdewia rıs means “aliquis,” not 
* ullus" (except in poetry) So here the Latin: “in honore 
aliquo.” 

The ov« contradicts the combination ev rij revi, implying that 
on the other side this had been said or assumed. Thus the words 
would mean : “not for some (supposed) ru." 

These last two objections are fatal to all interpretations which 
require ovx év rey Twi to be understood as “ not of any real value.” 
Eadie regards Aoyov to rıvi as participial, and joins éorw with wpös 
wÀ., which is very harsh. 

Alford connects wpos wAnop. x.r.X. with Soypariferde, treating 
all between as parenthetical, and understanding ot« év rui j Tivi as = 
“not in any real honour done to the body.” “ Why are ye suffer- 
ing yourselves to be thus dogmatised, and all for the satisfaction of 
the flesh," for the following out of a diacxadia, the ground of 
which is in the $vevotaÓat úrò ToU voös THs capkós, ver. 18. Then 
follow most naturally the exhortations of the next chapter, vv. 2, 5. 
To the objection that the antithesis presented by oix év raj rei is 
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thus not to edeAoßp. «.r.A. but merely to ddedig awuaros, he replies 
that “ if the apostle wished to bring out a negative antithesis to 
.these last words only, he could hardly do so without repeating the 
jpreposition, the sense of which is carried on to ddadig.” This 
interpretation yields a very appropriate sense, and gives ru its 
jproper sense. But it is difficult to admit so long a parenthesis 
‘Separating the verb from its qualification. It is not analogous to 
„other Pauline parentheses. 

It remains that we take ru» in the sense of “honour,” and 
pos TÀ. ns capxos as = “for the full satisfaction of the flesh." 
The words suggest that the observation of such precepts was 
supposed to bring honour, and in contradicting this St. Paul with 
abrupt and sharp irony declares that the only honour would be such 
as satisfied the carnal nature, and that their boasted ddedia owparos 
was in very truth wAnopovn THs capxos: and this striking contrast 
explains the adoption of rAyopov7 in this unusual sense. 

This is the view adopted by Soden and (nearly) by Meyer. 
Ellicott and Barry take a similar view of the connexion, but under- 
stand ru«j as “ value." 

III. 1-4. Ye must have a loftier aim ; ye have risen with Christ 
and your life is hid with Christ in God. Seek therefore those things 
that are above, where He is, seated at God's right hand. 

l. el oiv cvvqyépünre TQ Xpwrü. Not “if ye be risen,” AV., 
but “if ye were raised," viz. at the definite point of time when 
they became Christians, and were in baptism symbolically buried 
‚and raised again with Him, ch. ii. 12. The death as a death from 
- à grotxeím ToU Koopov is mentioned in ii. 20. «i does not express 
.a doubt, but, as in ii. 20, the ground of an inference. 

TÀ dvw [nretre, x... There is no longer any direct reference 
-to the precepts of the false teachers (as if rà emi ris ys, ver. 2, 
“were Ta Tepi Bpwudrwv kai nuepwv, Theoph.). These have been cast 
; aside as concerning only those living in the world, and the apostle 
‘rises into a higher region. Your thoughts should be on things 
: above, on spiritual things, and the precepts you have to follow 
‘concern moral conduct. Compare “treasure in heaven,” Matt. 
‘vi 20; TO Bpaßeiov rijs avw KAHoews, Phil. iii. 14. 

oð ô Xpiorés dori, «.7.A. eorw is not the copula: “ where 
‘Christ is, seated,” etc. “Par enim illuc tendere studia curasque 
; membrorum, ubi jam versator caput," Erasm. 

2. rà üve dpoveire. “Set your mind on the things above," 
;RV., an advance on (mwrere. In the AV. “set your affection," 

‘etc. The word “affection” was doubtless intended to bear the 
: sense of “affectus,” “tendency or bias of the mind.” The 
i bishops Bible had “affections.” The Vulgate has “sapite,” 
' * savour," as Wyclif renders. We have the opposite state of mind 
‚in PhiL in. 19, of rà éréyeta. $povoivres. Compare Rom. viii. 5. 
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8. äneddvere ydp. Not “ye are dead,” as AV., but “ye died.” 
Conybeare, indeed, urges that the associated xexpvrraı shows that 
the aorist is here used for the perfect; but this is erroneous. 
The aorist expresses what occurred at a particular moment in the 
past, while the perfect xexpurraı expresses the resulting and now 
existing state. Nor does the nature of the verb dyyoxw preclude a 
rigorous translation, as even Ellicott suggests. "True, in ordinary 
narrative, dwéGaye, “died,” implies, though it does not express, 
“is dead"; but not so when there is reference to a possible after- 
life. Accordingly, Plato in the Phaedo never confounds Oynoxewv 
or drodaveiv with redvaya.. For example, p. 72 C, ei &roÜvijakot 
piv wdyra, doa rou (9v peraddBor, ered Se &xoÜáyot, pévot d Tor 
TP oxjparı Tà veÜveóra Kal py adAıv dvaßubokorro dp ob oA 
dvdyxyn TeAevruvra mavra TeÜváva, kai under (5v; TO T«Üvávas having 
been defined in 71 C as the opposite of rd (5v, while drodvnoxew 
was the opposite of ävaßwereodaı, id. E. 

So Homer, Z/. y. 365, uses réĝvaĝı with critical accuracy, not 
* die,” but “lie dead." 

Here “are dead” would contradict ovvyyépfyre. They died, 
indeed, but at the same time rose again, and that to a life spiritual 
and heavenly. They were, indeed, vexpoi rj duaprig, but Corres ro 
Oeo, Rom. vi. 11. 

À {oh öpär, your true life, not merely your resurrection life. 
They are seated £v rois érovpaviots, Eph. ii. 4-6. 

xdxpurrau. “Neque Christum neque Christianos novit mun- 
dus; ac ne Christiani quidem plane seipsos," Bengel Compare 
Rom. ii. 29, 6 ev ra xpurr@ 'Iovóatos. 

4. rav ô Xpiords avepwOy, 4 Leh này. “When Christ shall 
be manifested, who is our life,” not “shall be manifested in the 
character of our life,” as Bengel and Eadie. Compare ô éxov rov 
viov éxe Cwyv, ı John v. r2 He is Himself the essence of the 
life; cf. Gal. ii 20; Phil. i. 21. The absence of de or xai makes 
the expression more striking and vivid. Bengel observes on this: 
“Sermo absolutus lectorem totum . . . repentina luce percellit.” 
For the transition to the first person cf. ii. 13. 

davepotoGa: is used here with propriety instead of droxaAvr- 
reodaı, which does not so distinctly imply actual present existence. 

Tóre kal Üpeis eiv aùr davepwbiicecte êv Són. Compare ı John 
iii. 2, oldanev ort €ày pavepwbi ópotot avrQ €cóyueÜoa, and Rom. 
Vill. I9, THY drroxddupey Tov viov Tov @eov darexdéxerat : and on év 
Sof, Rom. viii. 17, iva «ai ruvdofardöne, and 18, rjv uiAAovoar 
dofay droxalubdnvaı eis Huds. 


6s For the reading ; 4» is read in B DW K L most mss., Syr. (both), Boh 
rigen. 

bude in NC D*GP 17 47, Vulg. Goth. Arm. Eth. 

buoy was very likely to be substituted for uâ» on account of the pre- 
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ceeding bud» and the following óueis. Tischendorf and Tregelles prefer 
duay ; WH. and Lightfoot 34v ; and so Weiss. 

5-11. Sins to be destroyed, as well the more subtle sins of femper 
as the grosser ones of appetite. 

b. Nexpdoare ody. ‘ Make dead, therefore." As ye died, and 
your true life is hidden, carry out this death to the world, and 
kill whatever is carnal in you. 

TÀ pén Tà ém tis yrs. Meyer understands by uéAy the literal 
members, hand, foot, eye, etc. (Matt. v. 29), of course, taking the 
verb in an ethical sense. But this would be too strong a figure, 
and is not sufficiently supported by the passage in St. Matt., 
where the precept is not, as here, unqualified and absolute, and the 
verbs, moreover, are used in as literal a sense as the substantives. 
The whole precept there is symbolical, but the words have their 
natural sense. Besides, this interpretation of ueAn makes the 
connexion with the following more difficult. It is more natural to 

lain the word by the idea of the “old man," “In the capa ms 
oapros.” And this is suggested by the added qualification rà eri 
Tis yjs. The members spoken of are those which belong to the 
body as the instrument of the carnal mind. 

With the whole precept compare Üavarovre: Rom. viii. 13, ei 52 
xvevpare ras mpafeıs ToU owparos Üavarovre Cyoere: and Gal. v. 24, 
ol roU Xpwrro) Tiv cápxa egraspocav oùv Tois maßnnanı kai Tals 
érPupiats. 

wopveiay, «.t.A. Usually taken in apposition with péAy, either 
directly, as if wopveia, etc., were themselves called péAy, ** membra 
quibus vetus homo, i. e. ratio ac voluntas hominis depravata 
perinde utitur ac corpus membris" Beza; “ naturam nostram 
quasi massam ex diversis vitiis conflatam imaginatur," Calvin ; or 
indirectly, #.¢c. “when I say vexpwoare rà peAn, I mean vexpocare 
wopveiay, «.r.A., of which rà keAn are instruments.” On either view 
the apposition of the instruments and the activities is extremely 
harsh. Severianus (followed by many moderns) regards sin as the 
body of which the special sins enumerated are the members : aja 
kaAet rijv dpapríay, Hs kai Ta ueAn xatrapOpet; but this only evades 
the difficulty. Alford regards the construction as an instance of 
that form of the double accusative where the first denotes the 
whole, the second a part of it, as in oiv oe émos puye épxos 
óó0vrov,—an explanation which does not touch the difficulty. 
Braune thinks the body in question is the body of the Church. 

Lightfoot proposes to meet the difficulty by placing a colon 
after ygs Then sopveíav, x.r.., will be viewed as prospective 
accusatives, which should be governed directly by some such word 
as dxoÜ«of«: but several dependent clauses interpose, and the last 
of these suggests incidentally a contrast between the past and the 
present, the thought of which predominating in the apostle's mind 
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leads to a recasting of the sentence, vvvl 82 dmodeode xai dueis rà 
avra. Lightfoot illustrates this dislocation of the construction 
occasioned by the contrast of wor€ and viv by reference to i. 22, 
vuv 8% droxarnAAdynre (or dronarıjAAafev): and 26, viv 8 édave- 
pö@n: and to Eph. ii 1-5, xai ópds . . . év als word... év ols 
Kal... more... Ô St «0c , . . kal Ovras ÑAS . . . avvelwo- 
zoinse. This construction has been characterised as “extremely 
difficult " ; but the difficulty is only of the same kind as that in the 
passages cited, 

After duGy the Rec. Text adds uâ, with R” ACIDGHK LP most mss., 

Vulg. Goth. other versions, Chrys. al. 

It is omitted by N BC* 17 67? 71, Clem. al 

wd@og is used by classical writers of any passive emotion. 
Thus, Aristotle distinguishes these three ev rj yvyj ywopeva : wahr, 
(eus, Suvdpets. away he defines as ols &rera: 700v) f) Ais, including 
émifvpía, pyh, etc. But it is specially used of a violent emotion or 
“ passion.” 

In the other two places in which the word occurs in St. Paul 
it is defined by a genitive (maßn dripias, Rom. i. 26; ev vide 
emUvuías, 1 Thess. iv. 5). Here the enumeration appears to pro- 
ceed from the more special to the more general, so that sdÓos 
probably means not specially “lustfulness.” Still less the «á6» 
ärıuias of Rom. i. 26,—an interpretation which has no linguistic 
justification, —but generally * passion," as RV. 

émOupiay xaxfv. This includes all evil longings, and so is 
wider than dos. idov, yevixðs rò may ele’ mávra yàp érifvp(a 
kak, Baoxavia, ópyi, Avam, Chrys. émvja in the N.T. has a 
wide sense ; cf. John viii. 44; hence the necessity for «axjv. 

xai thy wmAeove£tav, x.r.A. See on Eph. iv. 19, v. 5. 

ns donv. "Seeing it is.” 

6. & & This is undoubtedly the correct reading, but a few 
authorities (C* D* G) read à' č. 

dpxeras sj ópyl) rod Geod. After Oeod, Rec. adds: Ei rovs viovs 
rjs äredeias, as in Eph. v. 6. : 


The evidence for the addition is extremel strong, as they are contained in 
all manuscripts except B. In D, however, the words are written in a smaller 
character at the end of the line, an indication apparently that they were not 
present in its archetype. Of Versions the Sahidic omits them, and the Roman 
ed. of the Ethiopic. Clement 294 (mss.) and 531 quotes from vexpwoare to 
@coh: but it would be unsafe to infer that his copy did not contain the 
addition; he may well have stopped short of it as not necessary fer his 


Ambrosiaster omits them in his text, but his comment appears to 
recognise them. 

ith these exceptions the addition is supported by all MSS., Versions, 

&nd Fathers Its genuineness would be certain were it not that the same 

words occur in the parallel passage Eph. v. 6. It is very credible that they 

were added from that place at a very early period. On the ether hand, they 
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seem required to complete the sense ; certainly without them the thought is 
not the same as in the parallel in Eph. In the one case the words are a 
„en warning as to the consequence of these sins; in the other a lesson is 

rawn from the example of others. The xal dpeis, ver. 7, seems to assume a 
previous mention of the unbelieving Gentiles. 

The evidence in favour of the omission being so slight, it may be con- 
sidered equally probable that the omission was accidental. The words are 
omitted by Tischendorf, Tregelles, WH., Alford, Weiss, and bracketed by 
Lachm. They are retained by Ellicott, Meyer, RV. (om. marg.). 


7. dv ols xai duets wepiemarhoard wore, óre é[fjre dy roórois, The 
reading rovro: is certain, being that of NA BC D* a4  abrois is 
read in D°G K L, most mss., Chrys. Theodoret, al. 

If the doubtful words in ver. 6 are omitted, ols and rovrots are 
of necessity both neuter, and refer to the vices mentioned. If the 
words are retained, the pronouns may be both neuter, or the first 
masculine and the second neuter, or the first neuter, and the 
second masculine. To the last view, which is that of Huther and 
others, it may be objected, that ¢ĝv é is never used in the N.T. ot 
living. amongst persons, while it is frequently used with things, & 
äpaprig, Rom. vi. 2; ev «óc pup, ii. 20; êv gapki, Phil. i 22. So 
in classical writers, év dperp, ev pocopią, etc. Meyer, De Wette, 
Braune, and Ellicott take ols as masc., rovrots neuter, In favour 
of this seems to be the partial parallel, Eph. ii. 2, 3, ei rois viots 
ms á&meÜeías év ols kai Tjeis wdvres áveorpdduév sore, a parallel 
which Ellicott thinks leaves no room for. doubt. Of course, 
wepimarev ev would then be understood to denote not mere 
outward living amongst, but participation in a course of life. 
Alford and Lightfoot argue that, independently of the rejection 
of the doubtful words, it is better to take ols as neuter, since 
mepmareiv év is most commonly used of things, not of persons, 
especially in this and the companion Epistle, iv. 5, Eph. ii. 2, 1o, 
iv. 17, V. 2. In 2 Thess. iii. 11, indeed, we ‚have Tivas TepuraToUy- 
ras év Üpiv árákros : but the addition of drdxrws there makes the 
expression not quite parallel. So Eph. ii. 3 Lightfoot regards as 
not parallel on account of the addition év rais dmidypias rùs 
gapkos piv. But this addition does not affect the connexion of 
iy ols dveorp. And Alford admits that, if the clause eri T. vl. T. 
dr. is retained, this parallel goes far to decide the matter. 

ore elTe u rourats, 3.6. before ye died to the world ; e{nre being 
in contrast with dredavere. The change of tense is to be observed, 
wepierarnyoare, aorist, because denoting single acts, e{jre expressing 
the containing state. For the difference in sense, compare Gal. 
V. 25, el (üpev mveinarı, mveinarı koi orotxapev. “Vivere et am- 
bulare inter se differunt, quemadmodum potentia et actus; vivere 
praecedit, ambulare sequitur," Calvin. 

8. vuri dd, in contrast to the wore above. xal tpeis, “ye also," 
as well as other Christians, As in the former verse they were 
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compared with the heathen society from which they had separated, 
so here with the Christian society which they had joined. Holtz- 
mann strangely supposes the xaí to refer to the Christians ad- 
dressed in Eph. ii. 22. 

Tà xádvra, “all of them,” everything that belongs to the old 
man. The asyndeton is thus less harsh than if rà mávra be 
understood to be only retrospective (as Meyer, a4.). 

ämößeode, “ put ye away.” 

Spyhv, x. TA See on Eph. iv. 31. 

alexpoloyia occurs in the N.T. here only. The connexion here 
shows that it means “abusive” rather than “filthy” language. 
It denotes the form in which the injurious BAacdypia finds 
expression. Chrysostom takes it in the sense of “obscene talk ” 
(which he calls oyna wopveias), and so many moderns; but the 
sins of uncleanness have been dealt within ver. 5, and the other 
substantives here regard want of charity. The word is used by 
Polybius, viii. 13. 8, in this sense of "abusive language,” ù xarà 
rav pwy alrxpoAoyia : cf. xxxi. 10. 4. The verb has a similar 
meaning in Plato, ‚Rep. ii p. 395 E, kaxiryopotvrds re Kal kapp- 
Sotvras dAANAovs xai ala xpoAoyotvras. "Compare aloxpa érea, Hom. 
Lt. y. 38. 

p ToU oréparos Spay, not “proceeding from,” but dependent 
on dwödeode, and belonging to both BAac¢. and aic xp. 

9. ph yeudeode eis äAAnAous. “ Do not lie towards one another.” 
els does not express hostility, but direction. In Hist. Sus. 55 we 
have épevoa eis ri ceavrov Yuxyv: but this is clearly not parallel. 

dwexducdpevor, x.r.À. This may be understood either as 
“putting off,” “exuentes,” Vulg., so as to form part of the 
exhortation, or “seeing that ye have put off" The former view 
is adopted ‘by Olshausen, De Wette, etc. Lightfoot also defends 
it, observing (1) that though both ideas are found in St. Paul, the 
imperative is the more usual; cf. Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. vi. II, with 
ver. I4; I Thess. v. 8, vij bp évÓvadqutyot, K.T.À. ; (2) that in the 
parallel, Eph. iv. 24, the “ putting on" is imperative ; and (3) that 
the participles here are followed by an imperative, ver. 12. Gram- 
matically, there is no difficulty in thus understanding the aorist 
participle as synchronous with the present imperative. The aorist 
would, in fact, express a thing done once for all, and would be 
better represented in Latin by an ablative absolute than by a 
present participle. Nevertheless, the other view (adopted by 
Theodoret, and amongst moderns by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott), 
according to which the participles contain the motive for the 
preceding exhortation (from drödeode), seems the more probable, 
first, because in what precedes there is nothing to correspond 
with evövoduevo, as the Christian graces are not referred to; 
secondly, because ver. 11 does not fit in so well with an exhorta- 
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tion as with an argument; and thirdly, because the imperative in 
ver. 12 is introduced by otv. On ärerövodwevor see ii. 11, 15. 

tòr walaióv dvÜpewov, See Eph. iv. 22. 

10. xal évBucápevor röv véov. In the parallel, Eph. iv. 24, it is 
Evövoaoda: Tov kaxyóv dvÓp. veos, unlike xawos, only expresses new- 
ness in point of time, but the idea of xaworns is supplied by the 
participle. 

As the result of &vöveaodaı röv véov dyÓ. is that Christ is ra 
eáyra xai dy maoıw, and as the apostle speaks elsewhere of Xpurróv 
dvövoacdaı, Gal. iii. 27, Rom. xii. 14, some commentators infer 
that the veos dvÓp. here is Christ ; and hence, again, that ô waAaıos 
dvÓp. is Adam, whose image men bear, 1 Cor. xv. 49. Ignatius, 
Eph. 20, has the expression eis róv kowóv dyÜpwrov ‘Incotv Xpurróv. 
If this had been the thought in St. Paul's mind here, he would 
probably have expressed it more distinctly. It seems better, then, to 
rest satisfied with the interpretation of the “new man" as “the 
regenerate man formed after Christ.” The ultimate meaning is the 
same. 

dvaxaivodpevov, present participle, because although “ created * 
once for all (xrıodvra, Eph. iv. 24), its growth and development 
are continually going on. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 16, 6 éow ypu 
[dvOpwiros] dvaxavotrar pép xai pép, and the opposite, rov 
maAaıwöv avOp. tov dÓ«popevov, Eph. iv. 22. The dva does not 
suggest the restoration of the original state, but the contrast to 
that which has lately existed. 

ávaxawóo is not used by Greek authors, nor by the Sept., but 
dvaxavifw. The substantive dvaxaivwors (Rom. xii 2 ; Tit. iii. 5) 
is also peculiar to the N.T. 

eig driyraoıw. “ Unto thorough knowledge." Meyer connects 
this with the following words: “unto a knowledge which accords 
with the image of God,” i.e, which is in accordance with the Divine 
knowledge. But the Divine knowledge would hardly be set forth 
in this general way as an ideal to be attained; we should expect 
some limitation to moral or spiritual knowledge. It is more 
natural to connect xar' eixöva with dvaxacy. and to supply the object 
of éxiyvwors from the context, viz. the knowledge of God and the 
mystery of the gospel ; cf. i. 9, iva #AnpwÖre rijv eriyvwow ToU Oey- 
paros avro), and ii. 2, eis értyvwouw Tov pvornpiov, K.T.A. 

xar eixdva, x.r.A. To be connected with dvaxatvovpevoy as above. 
An allusion to Gen. i. 26, 28. 

ToU xticavros aüróv. ô xricas according to Chrysostom, al. is 
Christ; but 6 xricas is always God, and so here especially, where the 
passage in Genesis is alluded to. aùróv is the new man, not roy 
dvÓpwzov generally Compare «rıodevra in Eph. iv. 24, and «aw 
wriots, 2 Cor. v. 17. Soden, who interprets the “new man” of 
Christ, refers airdév to röv dvaxawovpevov. As Christ is the elxdp 
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of God, 2 Cor. iv. 4, Col. i. 15, so Christians, when Christ is 
formed in them, become renewed after the image of God. 

Olshausen presses the designation of Christ as the eixóv of God, 
and accordingly interprets, “after the pattern of Him who is the 
Image of God." But this does not agree with the allusion to 
Genesis. It is true the Alexandrian school interpreted the expres- 
sion in Genesis of the Logos, but only in a sense borrowed from 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas as rò äpxervmov wapadeıypa, ida tov 
lBéwv ô «o9 Aóyos : and this conception is certainly not in the spirit 
of St. Paul Besides, the absence of the definite article before 
eixova obliges us to take xar’ eixóva in its natural sense as “ after 
the likeness of.” Those commentators who understand xarà G«óy, 
Eph. iv. 24, as-» * after the likeness of," of course understand the 
expression here as only a more precise definition. 

11. Swov odx @vı. Compare Gal. iii. 28. This & is not, as 
formerly used to be stated, a contraction of éveor, although it 
is often used in that sense; it is simply the longer form of the 
preposition &, with &orı understood, as in «dpa, dva, The fact that 
év is used with it in 1 Cor. vi. 5 is not inconsistent with this, since 
the word came to be looked upon as equivalent to &veorı, That 
passage, however, shows that we are not to press here the idea of 
“impossibility,” ovx eve èv tyuty ovdets vodbos. The word here 
simply states the objective fact. 

The distinctions enumerated as abolished are first those of 
birth, involving national privileges ; secondly, of legal or ceremonial 
standing (which might be gained by adoption); thirdly, those of 
culture ; and fourthly, of social caste. 

"EAAnv xal “lou8atos. In contrast with 'Iovóatos, "EAAgv means 
simply * Gentile" ; and, indeed, even to the present day the Jews 
sometimes speak of other nations as Greeks. 

wepıtouti xal äxpoßuoria. Abstract for concrete. This clause 
and the former have special reference to the Judaising tendency of 
the heretical teachers. 

BdpBapos, properly one who did not speak Greek (probably 
with the idea of talking “‘ gibberish.” Strabo explains it as onomato- 
poetic.) Hence the Greeks applied the term to all other nations. 
Even the older Roman poets (as Plautus) used the term of them- 
selves ; but later writers excluded the Romans from the class 
“ barbari" and even included them under the term "EAAgves 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 8). 

Lightfoot quotes a striking passage from Professor Max Müller : 
“Not till that word darbarian was struck out of the dictionary of 
mankind, and replaced by brother, not till the right of all nations 
of the world to be classed as members of one genus or kind was 
recognised, can we look even for the first beginnings of our science 
(of language) . . . This change was effected by Christianity " 
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(Lectures on the Science of Language, 1st Ser. p. 81. The whole 
passage is too long to cite). 

Zxößns. The natural antithesis to BapBapos would be “EAM nv 
(cf. Rom. i. 14); but as that has already been used the apostle 
substitutes for an antithesis a climax, for the Scythians were 
regarded as “barbaris barbariores,” Bengel. The earlier Greek 
writers, indeed, on the principle *omne ignotum pro magnifico," 
described them as eŭropo: (Aesch. Frag. 189); but Josephus says 
they are Bpayd trav Onpiwy Oudépovres (contra Ap. ii. 37). Cicero 
uses a climax similar to that before us, “ quod nullus in barbaria, 
Quis hoc facit ulla in Scythia tyrannus?" (Zn Pisonem, viii.). The 
word 2«v@ns was used of any rough person, like our “ Goth." This 
clause has reference, perhaps, to the stress laid by the Gnostic 
teachers on their yvócis. 

$o6Àoc, dAeóüepos. There was a special reason for St. Paul's 
thoughts being directed to the relation of master and slave, in the 
incident of Onesimus' conversion and return to his master. 

Távra and rà wdvra are very frequently used by classical 
writers as predicates of persons. Wetstein on 1 Cor. xv. 28 quotes 
many examples. One or two may suffice here. Dem. De Cor. 
p. 240, vávr éxeivos Hv abrois: cont. Ariston, p. 660, mávra fv 
AAd£avöpos ; Lucian, De Morte Peregr. 11, tpopyrys kai £vvayayevs, 
Kal Ta TÁVTA {LOVOS AUTOS ÜV. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated, kindness, love, forgiveness, in 
which God's forgiveness of us ts to be the pattern; mutual teaching 
and admonition, and in everything thankfulness, everything being 
done tn the name of Jesus Christ. 

19. év8dcacbe oüv, having put on the new man, put on also 
these virtues. 

&s éxXextot rod Geol. Cf. Rom. viii. 33 ; Tit.i.1. In St. Paul 
«Anroi and éxAexroi, xAjow and exkoyn (Rom. xi. 28, 29), are 
coextensive, as indeed they seem to be in other N.T. writers 
(cf. Rev. xvii. 14) except the Gospels, where «Ayrot and éxAexroé 
are distinguished (Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31 a7). as exkexroi has a 
significant connexion with what precedes, since the € 7 is 
presupposed in what is said in vv. 10, 11. 

äyıoı kal Ayamnpdvor are best taken as predicates of éxAékro:, 
which with and without roð @eov is used in several places as a 
substantive. 


kal is om. by B 17 Sah., and Lightfoot brackets it, thinking that the 
sentence gains in force by the omission ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 


owhdyxva oixtippod. “ A heart of compassion.” eAdyyva, like 
* viscera," denoted especially the nobler inward parts, heart, liver, 
and lungs, and figuratively the seat of the emotion, as we use the 
word “ heart.” 
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The singular oixrıpuod is supported by very preponderant 
authority. 
xpnorérnra, cf. Eph. ii. 7. 
TüTewo$pogírg. Eph. iv. 2, zpavrmra paxpobupiay, ibid. 
18. dävexöpevor A Aor, 203d. 
kat xapılöpevor daurots. For the variation from dAAnAwr to 
&uvrots, see Eph. iv. 32. The latter word marks more strikingly : 
than dAAyAoıs would the correspondence with 6 xvpios éxapícaro 
Univ. 
konn, not found elsewhere in the N.T. nor in Sept. or Apocr. 
In classical writers éxew poudyy is frequent. “Quarrel” of the 
AV. is an archaism. 
kaÓbs xai ô Kópios Exapiearo piv. To be connected with the 
following words, ovre «xai tuets (as RV.), supplying, therefore, not 
xapıLöpevon, but xapi«aÓ« (éavrois). Assuming, as is probable, that 
ô Kópmos—-óÓ Xpwrós, this is the only place where Christ is 
directly said to forgive (see on ii. 13). In the parallel in Eph. 
iv. 32, the subject is 6 @eds èv Xpwrrqg. Meyer remarks that the 
very frequent 7) xdpts ro? xupiov uav corresponds with the present 
expression. It is perhaps pressing the technical sense of Kvp«os 
too much to suppose, with Lightfoot, that it suggests the duty of 
fellow-servant to fellow-servant, recalling the lesson of the parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant, Matt. xviii. 27 ; compare below, iv. 1. 
It must be observed that the xadws has reference only to the fact 
of forgiveness, not to the manner of its exhibition in the death 
of Christ (as Chrys. Theoph. a/.). 
The reading cannot be regarded as certain. For 6 xépos are ABD* 
G213d efg Vulg. Pelag. 
For ô Xpurós, N*°C Do KL P almost all mss. Syr. (both), Sah. Boh. 
Eth. Arab. (Bedwell) Clem. Chrys. Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Theodoret, a/. 
N" has à Oeós, while 17 Arm. have ô Geds & XpwrQ. Augustine also has 
the latter reading in one place (Z/. 148), but in another ô Kipios. 
It is suggested, on the one hand, that Xpwrós has been substituted (as in 
other places) as an interpretation of Kóp«os, especially as it occurs in Eph. 


iv. 32 (but not in the same connexion) ; and, on the other side, it has been 
suggested that Köpios originated in an attempt at conformation with the 


passage in Eph. 

Lachmann, Treg. WH. Alford, Meyer, Lightfoot, RV. Weiss read 
Kópos. Tisch. Ellicott read Xpurós, to which RV. and WH. give a place 
in the margin. 

14. éwi nâo: 84 Toírow. “And over all these,” the figure of 
clothing being retained, as the verb évdvcac@e has still to be 
carried on. 

ö 4erw. The pronoun is not without difficulty. The illustra- 
tions cited by Lightfoot from Ignatius are hardly parallel, Rom. 
7, üprov @eov (Au, 6 ior càp£ Xpwrob: Magn. 10, véav Lvunv 
6 éorw 'Igcovs Xpwrós. In these cases the words following 6 
dorw are an explanation of the words preceding, and 6 dorw = “id 
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est,” or “by which is to be understood.” So in Mark xii. 42, errà 
övo, 6 dort Koöpdvrns: XV. 42, raparkevý, ò &orı mpooraßßarov. In 
none of these cases does 6 éorw, «.r.A. predicate a property or 
character of the antecedent. In order that the present instance 
should be parallel, r. ayarıyv and «3. 7. reà. should change places. 
Eph. v. 5 is nearer, mAeovexrns, 56 dorıv eidwAoAdrpys, and Ign. 
Trail. 7, ävanryoaode &avrovs dv riore: 6 éorw capt rov Kupiov: yet 
neither are these quite parallel. eiöwAoAdrpns is not, indeed, an 
explanation of the word sA«ovéxrgs, but it expresses his true 
character. Probably the form of expression is to be accounted 
for by the figure. orwvöcauos, «.r.A., explains the view taken of 
dydamnv when ézi wäcı rovros is applied to it. An alternative is 
to suppose the antecedent to be rò &vövoaoda: riv àyáryv : and so 
Huther and Soden. But this certainly does not suit the sense so 
well. 

ouvdeonos ris TeMeTqros. Love binds the virtues into a 
harmonious whole, not as if they could exist without it, for it 
might be called by a different figure—the root of all; but the 
figure of clothing here adopted required that its relation to the 
other virtues should be put in a different aspect. zavra exeiva, 
says Chrysostom, aürm evedíyyec ömep dv «Ups áyaÜóv, ravrys 
u oböev earıv, dAAG Ötappei, to which Theoph. adds öröxpucis 

vra. 

Ts reAausrmros. As it is the ovvdecpos here that makes all 
perfect, the genitive comes rather under the head of the possessive 
than of the objective. Lightfoot seems to take the latter view, 
explaining *the power which unites and holds together all those 
graces and virtues which together make up perfection." This not 
only involves a very questionable meaning of reAedrys, as 1f rà 
Tiv reAeoryra movowwra, Chrys, but gives an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the function of ayamı. 

Wetstein quotes from Simplicius, in Eiz/. p. 208 A, a strikingly 
parallel expression of the Pythagoreans: xaAGs oi IlvÜuyopeio 
wepwoas tov aAAwy &perüv Tiv piriav ér(umv kai ovvderpov avrijv 
marv rüv áperüv éAeyov. 

Grotius, Erasmus, Estius and many others take the genitive 
to be one of quality, *the perfect bond," which is not only feeble, 
but leaves ouvöconos undefined. Bengel, De Wette, Olshausen, 
al. understand by ovvdeopos the “totality,” as in Herodian, iv. 
I2. II, mávra Tov c. TOV €rwrroAóv, “the whole bundle o: letters." 
But there is no instance of ovvdeopos being used figuratively in 
this sense; nor does it agree with the context, in which dyazy is 
represented as put on ézi râs, not to say that it would require 
the article. In Eph. iv. 3 the gen. after oüvöcouos is one of 
apposition. 

For reXeiryros D* G d e g and Ambrosiaster have &vörnros. 
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15. kai 4 elphwn rod Xpioroü. The peace of Christ is the peace 
which He gives and has left to His Church, eipgvgv tiv epiw 
Bwe opiv, John xiv. 27. But it is Christ’s peace in another 
sense, as the peace which belongs to His kingdom by virtue of 
His sovereignty; compare the expression, “the King's peace." 
The immediate reference here is not to the inward peace of the 
soul, but to peace one with another, as the context shows. But 
it cannot be limited to this, the moment the words are uttered or 
heard they suggest the other reference. 

Bpaßeudrw, only here in N.T.; see on xaraßpaßeverw, ii. 18. 
As there observed, ßpaßevo had dropped, for the most part, the 
reference to a contest, and was used of deciding or governing in 
endis Josephus, Ant. iv. 3. 2, uses it as synonymous with 

owetv ; Moses, in his prayer, says: xdvra of mpovoíg Sloreirau, 
xai umötv aùropárws, dAAü xarà BovAnow fpaBevónevov Tiv aiv 
els réàos épyerar, Again, id. Bpaßeiwr Spovolay nal elpjvgv. Philo, 
Quis Ker. Div. i. p. 494 A, où Üavgagróv S& sap dAmdein 
Ppanevoson: ..; — 

The transition of meaning is exactly parallel to that of the 
Latin "arbitrium," which from meaning the sentence of an 
arbitrator comes to signify “will and pleasure.” “Jovis nutu et 
arbitrio caelum terra mariaque reguntur," Cic. pro Rose. Amer. c. 
45. Obtinere arbitrium rei Romanae," Tac. Ann. vi. c. ult. 

Hence there is no necessity to insist on the idea of a contest 
of opposing parties, and the attempt to introduce it by reference 
to a conflict of motives, etc., really forces on the text more than 
is suggested by it. Chrysostom carries this to an extreme, oradıov 
évdov droinoev év rois Aoywpois, kai dyava xai adAnow xai Bpa- 


ETY. 

The sense then appears to be, “let the peace of Christ be the 
ruling principle in your hearts.” 

dv tais xapdiaıs pôv. In order that this principle may govern 
your actions and your words, it must first govern in your hearts. 


XpwroÜ is the reading of X” A BC* D” G P 37 47, Vulg. Syr. (both), Boh. 
Sah. Arm. Eth. 

Oeo is in N° CTDeK L 17, Goth. As 4 eiphrn roô Oeo occurs in Phil. 
iv. 7, the substitution of Oeo0 for XpuroÜ is readily accounted for. The 
latter is clearly more suitable to the present context, since elphvn rob Beod 
could not well be understood of anything but our peace with God. In Phil. 
iv. 7, A has Xporo0. Bengel and others who defend the reading Oeo0 here, 
suppose Xpurroü to have come in from 13 or 16. 


els Av xal ExinOnre This is nearly equivalent to “for to that 
we were also called." Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 15, év elpjvy xexÄnxev 
jpás ô Beds. 
ev él odpan. Not=els fy c&pa, but expressing the result of 
their calling; they are so called that they are in one body. It is 
19 
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on the fact that this is their present condition that the stress is 
placed. As there is one body, there should be one spirit ; cf. 
Eph. iv. 3, 4, rnpeiv rijv &vorgra ToU mveinaros éy Ty cuviéope Tis 
elpyvns, “Ev oôpa kal ty mvepa, x.T.A. 

xai eöxdpıoroı yiveode. “ And become thankful." Thankfulness 
for this calling is the strongest motive for the preservation of the 
peace to which they were called. "The mention of this leads on to 
what follows. Yyiveode is used because the ideal is not yet reached. 
euxapıoros does not occur elsewhere in N.T. It is not uncommon 
in classical writers, both in the sense “thankful” and “ pleasant” 
(so usually of things). It occurs once in Sept., and then in the latter 
sense, Prov. xi. 16, yvvn ebxapıoros. Some commentators take it 
here in the latter sense (cf. Eph. iv. 32, xpneroi). So Jerome, 
Beza, a Lapide, Olshausen, Reiche; “in mutuo vestro commercio 
estote gratiost, amabiles, comes . . . qua virtute pax et concordia 
saepe servantur," Reiche. This sense is certainly not inappropriate ; 
and in favour of it it may be observed that the duty of thankful- 
ness is brought in as the final exhortation in ver. 17. 

16. & Adyos ro Xpıiorou, In 1 Thess. i. 8, iv. 15 St. Paul has 
ö Adyos roð Kupiov, but more usually ô A. ro? Geoü. The change 
here is probably owing to the apostle’s purpose of exalting the posi- 
tion of Christ, which is characteristic of this Epistle. The gen. may 
be either objective, as in ebayyéuov Xpwroi, or subjective (as most 
comm.), “the word delivered by Christ.” It is generally under- 
stood as=the gospel, but Lightfoot interprets it as denoting “the 
presence of Christ in the heart as an inward monitor. Comp. 
I John ii. 14, 6 Adyos ro @eod év tyiv éve, with 1. i. 10, 6 Adyos 
abro) oix écrw èv bjpiv: and so perhaps Acts xviii. 5, auveixero ro 
Aóye (the correct reading). Probably the “teaching of Christ” 
paca is meant; and so apparently Chrysostom, rovreorw, % 

Wacxaria, rà doypara, 7?) mapalverıs. See on Lk. viii. 11. 

ev óüpiv. Not “among you,” which would not agree with the idea 
of “indwelling.” Yet it cannot well be understood of each in- 
dividual, as if referring to the faith and knowledge of each. Since 
the context speaks of oral communication one with another, èv 
bpiv then means, probably, “in you as a collective body." This is 
not the same as “among you.” 

mdouciws. The fulness of this indwelling exhibits itself in the 
following words. 

dv rdoy oopia. Lightfoot joins these words with the foregoing, 
comparing for their position ch. i. 9 and Eph. i. 8, which, however, 
determine nothing. He thinks this connexion is favoured by the 
parallel in Eph. v. 18, 19; but this only decides that yaàpoîs, x.r.A., 
are to be connected with the preceding words. On the other 
hand, it may be observed that évoweiro is already qualified by 
Aovoiws, which emphatically stands at the end. Ch. i. 28 is 
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strongly in favour of the connexion with the following, voweroüvres 
mávra dvÜpenrov xai S8ddoxovres wayra dvOpwrov dv wary copig. 
Here the correspondence in meaning is surely of more weight than 
the position of the words, which precede in the one case as appro- 
priately as they follow in the other. 

On $i8ácxovres and vovÜeroóvres comp. i. 28; and on WYalgots, 
«.r.A., Eph. v. 18. Here as there the reference does not appear 
to be exclusively or chiefly to public worship, for mutual instruc- 
tion is what is prescribed. 

wal both before and after Susans is omitted by NABC* D* FG, defg 
Vulg. (best mss.) Syr-Pesh. Goth. al 

t was much more likely to be added than omitted erroneously, and the 
omission is quite Pauline. 
dv [15] xdpen. 

Tj is inserted in N° BD G 673, Chrys. comm. 

Omitted in & A K L (to which we may perhaps add C, in which e» yapı 
is written but expunged by dots above and below), Chrys. text. 


The reading with the article is adopted by critical editors 
generally, but Reiche argues strongly in favour of the omission. 
If it is read there are two interpretations possible, for xdpıs may 
mean either the Divine grace, or thanksgiving. The former meaning 
is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, etc. For ý xäpıs 
= the grace of God, compare ch. iv. 18, 7 xapıs pef ipv: Acts 
xviii. 27, Tots wercorevxdat da THS xapıros: 2 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. v. 4; 
Eph. iv. 7; Phil i 7, ovyxowwvovs pov rijs xápvros. It must, 
however, be admitted that none of these passages is parallel to the 
present. In all of them 4 xapıs is spoken of as something con- 
ferred, and therefore can only be 7 x. rov @eod. It is different 
here, where the readers are directed to do something év rj xapırı. 

Hence the other interpretation, * with thankfulness," which is 
that of Anselm, De Wette, Bleek (omitting rp), Soden, seems 
preferable. For xapıs in this sense see 1 Cor. x. 30, el & éyà 
xäpırı peréxw, where the apostle himself interprets xapırı in the 
following clause: dep où eyw edxapıora. The article is sufficiently 
accounted for by the reference to the previous ebxapıoroi. Meyer, 
on the supposition that xapıs is understood as “thanksgiving,” 
would interpret the article as meaning * that which is due." 

It is not a valid objection to this view of xapıs that the idea of 
thanksgiving is introduced in the next verse ; on the contrary, the 
precept there is an extension of this one; what is here said of 
singing is there said of everything. 

Theophylact's interpretation is different ; he takes xap« in the 
sense “venustas,” 'pleasingness," perà xdpıros kai 79ovijs Tvev- 
parus Goep yap rà dyOpwrwva qopara xapıy Exew Soxodor, ei pù 
TV€CUpaTUOIV, ra Ócia, wvevparixyy ; so also Bengel, Compare 
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for this use of xapıs Ps. xlv. 3, egexiön xapıs év xeikeoi aov ; Eccles. 
X. 12, Aöyoı erópaTos coped xapıs; Luke i iv. 22, iÜaipadov € Ext TOUS 
Aéyos rs xapıros ; also ch. iv. 6, ô Adyos Spiny wavrore êv xdpıri. 
Compare also Demosth. p. 5t (Phil. i i. 38), ) Tv Aóyev xapıs, and 
so in classical writers frequently. Reiche, adopting this interpreta- 
tion, remarks: “recte et perspicue &v xdpırı @dovres ii dicuntur, qui 
carmina sacra cantant et modulantur venuste, decore, suaviter, ita 
ut etiam cultioribus et pulchri sensu praeditis placeant.” To the 
objection that the following words show that the apostle is speaking 
of silent singing in the heart, he replies by defending the reading €» 
rj xapdiq and interpreting itas «''ex animo, i.e. non ore tantum 
etiam cum animi assensu," a questionable sense of ev ry 
«apo ipov. See on Lk. iv. 22 and Rom. i. 5. 

In conformity with the connexion assigned to év = 
TH xdpırı is to be joined to what follows, Lightfoot naturally takes 
it with the preceding. 

Ldoyres dv rais xapbiacs pôv. These words may either specify 
another effect of the evoweiv, x.r.X. (Alford, a/.), or they may denote 
the inward disposition which was to accompany the &ödexorres, 
k.T.A. If rj xapırı is understood as above, the latter view would 
be the more suitable (Soden). It is preferred apart from that by 
Lightfoot. 

dv Tais lass is supported reponderant authori BCD* 
defg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), sat Eo Am um T icai: 

dy Tp xa me s np KI us rd. Clem. Ephr. 
Theodoret. Compare Eph. v. pA piu the singular appears to be the 
genuine reading. The singular here, as the plural there, is probably due to 
an attempt to harmonise Eph. and Col. 

T9 Bew is the reading of NABC*"D*G 17 47 67? al, dfg Vulg. Sah. 
Syr. (both), Arm., Clem. ai. 

Ty Kuply is that of C? D^ KL most mss., Goth. Boh., Ephr. Theodoret, al. 


(Chrys. varies). This, again, is harmonistic, the parallel in Eph. having ry 
Kuply without variation. 


, » 


17. kai wiv 3 rı dày woujre év Me f| èv dpye. A nominative 
absolute. Comp. Matt. X. 32, was oby doris dpddoyijoet . o o Ópo- 
Aoynow kåyò èv aurö: Luke xii. 10. As way would become the 
object 1 in the following clause, it is replaced by wdyra. 

mdvra. We might supply to this rovoivres, parallel to the other 
participles ; ; but it is much better to supply woeire, especially as 
eixapıoroüvres is subordinate. 

év övöparı Kupiou “Inood. Comp. Eph. v. 20. “In the name 

of” here means, not “calling on for aid,” as Chrys. etc., nor “in 
honorem,” as Jerome, but in the spirit which regards Christ as all 
and in all, the spirit which belongs to those who bear His name. “Ut 
perinde sit, ac si Christus faciat, ver. 11 [this is too strong] vel certe, 
ut Christo omnia pobetis. Qui potest dicere; Hoc in tuo, Jesu 
Christe, nomine feci, is certe actionem suam Christo probat," Bengel. 
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There is here another difference of reading. 

Kuplov 'Iyco is the reading of B D* K 17 37 most mss., f. Amiat. Tol. 
Goth. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. 

Ineo? Xpwroü, AC D* Gg. 

Kvplov 'Insoü X prob, R, d e Vulg. (Clem.), Field, a4. Syr. (Harcl.), Sah. 
Boh. Em. ^o * i 

Before rarpl, xal is added in D G K L and nearly all mss., d efg Vulg. 
Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. (cf. Eph. v. 20. It is absent from X A BC, Sah. 
Boh. Syr. (Harcl.), Eth. Goth. 


18-IV. 1. Special precepts for the several relations of life, the 
motive being in each, that what is done is done “ in the Lord.” 
18. ai yuvaixes, «.r.\. Comp. Eph. v. 22. 


llois, prefixed in Rec. Text to d»dpdo:r, has but slight support, and has 
probably come from Eph. v. 22. 


és dvjxey, imperfect, as often in Greek writers with similar 
verbs. Comp. Eph. v. 4, & oix dvjxey: Acts xxi. 22, of yàp 
xaßiıxev avróv (jv. It is not implied here that the duty has not 
hitherto been rightly performed, but only that the obligation existed 
previously. 

The use of the past tense in the English * ought " is not quite 

parallel, since the present ** owe" cannot be used in this sense. 
l év Kupíæ is to be joined with dvjxev, not with úroráogerĝe: see 
ver. 20, evdperréy oriy dv Kupie, “for those who are in the 
Lord.” 

19. oi ävdpes, x.r.\. = Eph. v. 25. 

ph ıxpaiveoße. “ Become not embittered,” or rather, as this 
would seem to imply a lasting temper, “show no bitterness.” 
The word occurs frequently ın classical writers. Plato has (Zegg. 
731 D), róv Oupov mpaüvew x. un äxpaxoAouyra, yuvarxeiws wıxpamwd- 
pevov, &areXe:y ; Pseudo-Dem. 1464, pydevi pyre mexpalverOas ire 
pvnowareiv. The adjective «wpós is used by Euripides in a 
strikingly illustrative passage, Helen, 303, órav móeis mixpos Cw] 

axi . . . Üaveiv xparıorov,. Plutarch observes that it shows 
weakness of mind when men zpos yivara Ötarıxpaivorrau Philo 
uses wıxpaiveodaı of just anger. De Vita Moysis, ii. pp. 135, 20, 
and 132, 34. The word would seem, then, to correspond more 
nearly with the colloquial “cross” than with “ bitter.” 

20. rà rékva, x.r.\. See Eph. vi. r. Disobedience to parents 
is mentioned as a vice of the heathen, Rom. i. 30, xarà wdyvra. 
There would be no propriety in suggesting the possibility in a 
Christian family of a conflict between duty to parents and duty to 
God. | 

eödpeorov. There is no need to supply rẹ @eg; the adjective 
is taken absolutely, like xpoo¢A7q in Phil. iv. 8, and is sufficiently 
defined by dy Kvpíg. In Rom. xii. 2 eidperroy seems also to be 
absolute, rò O&Anpa rov G«oU rò Ayadov kal cidp, xal réA«tov. 
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The Rec. Text has, instead of é» Kuply, rg Kuply, with many cursives, 
Boh. Eth., Clem. a. 

ev Kuply is the reading of all the uncials, most cursives, and versions. 

The Rec. arose from a desire to give a dative to eödpeoror. 


21. ph épeOifere. “ Do not irritate.” The verb means to “excite, 
provoke,” not necessarily to anger, or in a bad sense ; and in 2 Cor. 
ix. 2 it is used in a good sense. 

There is another reading, rapopyliere, very strongly supported, being 
read in NACD*GKL a Euthal. (Tisch. cod.), Theodoret (cod.), Th 

dpedifere is read in B D™ K, most mss., Syr. (both, but HarcL marg. 
the other reading), Clem. Chrys. 

wapopylf{ere occurs in the parallel Eph. vi. 4 (with no variety), and to this 
is obviously due its introduction here, 


iva pi) á&vpàcw. “That they may not lose heart.” *'Fractus 
animus pestis juventutis," Bengel. 4A child frequently irritated by 
over-severity or injustice, to which, nevertheless, it must submit, 
acquires a spirit of sullen resignation, leading to despair. 

22. oi BoüAo,, x... Comp. Eph. vi. 5 ff. Here it is observ- 
able that the duties of masters and slaves occupy nearly twice as 
much space as those of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
together. The circumstance is perhaps explained by the incident 
of Onesimus, a Colossian, who was now returning to his master, 
Philemon, in company with the bearer of the Epistle. 

qoBoupevor tov Kópior, 2.e. the one Lord and Master, contrasted 
with rois xara oapxa Kupioıs. Observe that these words are not 
preceded by és, whereas dyOpwrdpecxo: is. It is taken for granted 
that they fear the Lord. 


dv dp0adrApo8ovrclars, the plural is read with & C K L most mss., Clem. 
Theodoret, Oecum., Syr-Harcl. 

A B DG, al., Boh. have the singular. Chrysostom varies. 

Kopor is the reading of R* A BC D* G L al, fg Amiat. Fuld. Syr. (both), 
Arm., Clem. Chrys. a% 

Oeór is read in N° D° K most mss., d Goth. Boh., Theodoret. This read- 
ing spoils the contrast. 

23. 8 dav worre. This is the correct reading, with ¥* ABC(D* G) 17 
al., Old Lat. Vul. Goth. Boh. Arm. etc. (D* G have 4» for edv). 

The Rec. Text has xal ray 5 rı edv, with D^ K L most mss., Syr. (both), 
Theodoret, Chrys. (without xal). This reading obviously comes from ver. 17. 


ex wuxfjs. Eph. vi 6. perà edvoias. Mi) pera doulınns dvayxys, 
GANG pera éAevÜepias xai mponupdoews, Chrys. 

épyáLecÓe. “Do the work.” Not used as particularly appropriate 
to slaves, but because the things done are épya. 

ós TQ Kopie, x... Eph. vi. 7, 24, dro Kupiov. Lightfoot notes 
the absence of the article here, while it is studiously inserted in 
the context, vv. 22-24. In the parallel in Eph. the preposition is 
rapá. Some commentators and grammarians distinguish the two 
prepositions as expressing respectively the immediate (rapá) and 
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the ultimate source ; but this distinction is untenable. See Light- 
foot on Gal i. 12. 

24. rhv ávramóbocw. “The full recompense.” The word is 
frequently used both in the Sept. and in classical writers, but not 
elsewhere in N.T. 

Tis xAnpovonias. Genitive of apposition, the reward which con- 
sists in the inheritance. There is a special point in the word, 
inasmuch as slaves could not be inheritors of an earthly possession. 
Comp. Rom. viii. 15-17; Gal. iv. 1-7. 

TG Kopie XpuwrrQ Soudedere. yáp, which in the Rec. Text is 
inserted after rà, must be rejected. 


In favour of the insertion are D™ K L most mss., Syr. (both), Arm. Goth. 

For the omission, NABCD* 17 al., Vulg. Copt. Euthal. (Tisch. cod.). 
It was clearly added to make the connexion easy. Gd and Ambrosiaster 
have ToU xvplov (hua 'I9000) Xpwro( $ Sovdevere, but d and Ambr, omit the 
words in brackets. 


ydp being omitted, the verb is best taken as imperative, * To 
the Master Christ do service.” The combination Köpıos Xpurrds 
is not to be taken in the technical sense as=the Lord Jesus 
Christ, a use to which there is no parallel. In Rom. xvi. 18, 
where we have rà Kupiw hpv Xpiora, some MSS. omit 2uàv: but 
its genuineness is beyond question. In x Pet. iii 15 Küpıov is 
predicate of rò Xpiordy. This suggests that we should take 
Kvpío here as relative to SovAevere. The sentence is not so much 
a summary of what precedes as an introduction to the fresh 
point added in ver. 25; Lightfoot. 

Lightfoot takes SovAevere as indicative, on the grounds, first, 
that the indicative is wanted to explain the previous dwo Kvpíov 
(but is it?); and, secondly, that the imperative would seem to 
require às rë Kupiw, as in Eph. vi. 7. On the other hand, how- 
ever, he adds, see Rom. xii. 11, rẹ Kvpíp SovAevovres. If the 
interpretation above given is correct, ws is rightly absent, and in 
any case the indicative would be very abrupt and unconnected. 
Moreover, with this view the connexion of ver. 25 (ydp) would be 
hardly intelligible. Lightfoot passes it over in silence. 

25. å yàp áBixQv xopretrar ô HBixynoey, nai oók gor. mpoowmoAndla. 
The first clause is, of course, a general maxim, but the application 
here chiefly intended appears from the words oix éore mpoco- 
zoAmypia, which presuppose that the person punished is one higher 
in position. 6 döıxwr, also, is much more suitable to the master 
than the slave; and this view is further confirmed by the mention 
of ro ŝíxarov in iv. ı. Hence 6 áówóv in the present case is the 
master, and the words are designed to encourage the slave to 
regard himself as the servant of Christ, and as such not to be 
disheartened by unjust treatment, knowing that before the final 
tribunal there will be no respect of persons. So Theodoret, «dy 
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py TUxnre áyaÜdv ävramoöocewv rapa rod dermorov, dari Scxaroxper ys 
ôs oix olde SovAou xai deomorou Stadopay, dAAG Sixaiay etopépet rij 
Vij$ov. But Chrys. Bengel, and others suppose the dödıxwv to be 
the slave. “Tenues saepe putant, sibi propter tenuitatem ipsorum 
esse parcendum. Id negatur," Bengel; cf. Lev. xix. 15. It must 
be observed, however, that some of those who adopt this view 
have had before them the reading 6 de adırav (so Chrys.). 

Erasmus, Lightfoot, and many others (following Jerome) sup- 
pose both masters and slaves to be referred to, as in Eph. vi. 8. 
On the other hand, #4. ver. 9, mpoowroAnpia oük tort map aire, is 
said with respect to the masters only. 

«operai, “Shall be requited for"; cf. Eph. vi. 8, and for 
mpoowmoAnyia, 25, 9. 

4Sixnoev. The tense is past, from the point of view of the time 
referred to in xopueîrar. 

For the reading the authorities are : 
For ydp, A BCD*G 17 al., Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. Boh., Clem, e£ 
For àé, D° K L, most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret, a/. 

IV.1. 18 Bikaiov kal rv loórqro, “ Justice and fairness.” loórys 
differs from rò Sixacov nearly as our “fair” from “just,” denoting 
what cannot be brought under positive rules, but is in accordance 
with the judgment of a fair mind. Compare Philo, De Creat. 
Princ. ii. p. 401, leórgs uiv obv riv èx rdv Sayxowy evvotay Kai 
Gobakeiav duotBas Sixaias dvrexrwovrov dmepydcera. Meyer and 
others suppose the meaning to be that slaves are to be treated as 
equals, not as regards the outward relation, but as regards the 
Christian brotherhood (see Philem. 16). It would be a very 
obscure way of expressing this thought to say rò dx. xai riw 
looryro, mapexeode: nor does it agree well with the following clause, 
Kal vjeis €xere Kopiov, not as in Eph., aüróv xai ójv. Perhaps, 
indeed, we may regard ra atra in Eph. (ol xvptot, rà abrà coire 
mpös avrovs) as illustrating laórgs here. The same moral principles 
were to govern both. icóryra où riv ivorınlav éxdAecev, dÀÀà riv 
mpoomkovoar émiuiéAeuv, fs mapa tay Ücamorüv dwroAavew xpn ToUs 
oixeras, Theodoret. Erasmus, Corn. a Lapide understand the 
word of impartiality, not treating one slave differently from others ; 
but this would be consistent with harsh treatment of all. 

mwapexeode. ‘Supply on your side." 

2-6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, to which 
is added the apostles request that they would pray for himself in his 
work. Practical advice as lo wisdom in action and speech. 

2. ti "pocevxfj mpooxaprepetre= Rom. xii 12; cf. 1 Thess. 
v.17. We have the same verb similarly used in Acts i. 14, ii, 46, 
VL 4. 

ypnyopoüvres èv adr. “ Being watchful in it," z.e. not careless 
in the act. dredn yàp rà Kaprepeiv év rais eùxaîs pabupety wöllaxıs 
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moet, Sta roUró pno: ypryyopoüvres Tovreort vijdovres, un Beußopevon 
(wandering), Chrys. 

dy eöxapıoria. With thanksgiving (as an accompaniment ; cf. 
ii. 7) aŭrņ yàp 7j dAndıry eixn ù ebxapıoriav Exovea trip mávrov 
dv tojv kal dv otk louev, dv eb erdfope 7 X Bopev, drip ràv 
«otyüv ebepyeowwv, Theophylact. 

3. mpocevyópevot dpa xol wept pôv. “Praying at the same 
time also for us," including, namely, Timothy, named with St. 
Paul as sending the Epistle, but also, no doubt, including all who 
helped him in his work (vv. 10-14). 

tva. The prayer is not for the personal benefit of the apostle 
and his companions, but for the promotion of their work. 

@vpay roô Aóyov. A door of admission for the word of the 
gospel, z.e. the removal of any hindrance which might be in the 
way. The same figure is employed 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12. 

Corn. a Lapide, Beza, Bengel, and others interpret pav ro 
Aóyov as “the door of our speech,” f.e. our mouth,—an interpreta- 
tion suggested by Eph. vi. 19, iva pot S069 Aóyos dv ávoife rod 
eróparos pov, but certainly not consistent with rod Adyov, which 
must mean “the word." 

Aakfjoa:, infinitive of the end or object, “so as to speak” rò 
pvornptoy, k.T.A., i. 26, ii. 2; see Eph. i. 9. 

Su’ 5 xoi 8é8ena:. For it was his preaching the free admission 
of the Gentiles that led to his imprisonment. 

This is the only place in which St. Paul uses ödew in the literal 
sense ; but he uses decpoi, Phil. i. 7, 13, and elsewhere, as well as 
Sécpu0s. The transition to the singular was inevitable when he 
passed from what was common to himself with others to what was 
peculiar to himself. 

4. tva $avepóce, x.r.\. Generally taken as dependent on the 
previous clause, “that God may open a door . . . in order that,” 
etc. Beza, De Wette, al., however, make it dependent on mpos- 
evxönevo, which, on account of the change from plural to 
singular, is improbable. Bengel joins it with ó5éóeua, "vinctus 
sum ut patefaciam ; paradoxon." In this he follows Chrysostom, 
ra, deopa davepot abróv, où ovorxıafeı: but this is quite untenable. 
V. Soden, who also makes the clause dependent on Öögödenaı, 
proposes a different interpretation. He observes that d$avepoiv 
is never used of St. Paul's preaching, nor does the notion of pvo- 
Tmpıov account for its use here. It must therefore have a special 
significance, and this is to be found in its immediate reference to 
öedeuar. St. Paul, as a prisoner awaiting trial, had to explain 
what his preaching was. How this turned out, he relates in 
Phil. i. 12ff. The sense then, according to v. Soden, is: “in 
order that I may make it manifest, how I am bound to speak," the 
emphasis being on dei, not òs. He desires to make clear to his 
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judges, not only what he preaches, but that he cannot do other- 
wise ; compare I Cor. ix. 16; Acts iv. 20. 


8? 8 is the reading of N ACD K L nearly all MSS., d e f Vulg. Goth., 
Clem. Chrys. etc. But BG, g have &’ ör, apparently a correction to suit 
XpwroG, but destroying the point of the sentence, 


5. dv copia = practical Christian wisdom ; cf. Matt. x. 16. 

wpós. “ With respect to,” or “in relation to,” Ze. your behaviour 
towards them. 

rods &fu. Those outside the Church ; compare 1 Cor. v. 12, 13; 
I Thess. iv. 12. The expression is borrowed from the Jews, who 
so designated the heathen. On the precept Chrys. says, mpos ra 
péAn Ta oixeia ov rocavrys Hiv dei dogadeias, Gons wpos Tos w 
ivda yàp dderdoi, «lai kai ovyyvGpat roAXai kai dyahai. 

Tòr xatpdv éfayopá[ovres. See Eph. v. 16, where is added a 
reason for the injunction, viz. ore ai nuepaı wovnpai «lov. 

6. 6 Adyos Spay wdvrore év ydpırı. Still referring to behaviour, 
mpös tous éw. On xdpts=pleasingness, see above, ili. 16. xdpis 
Aóyov is frequent in classical writers. 

ä\arı Aprépevos. “Seasoned with salt”; cf. Mark ix. 49, 50; 
pleasant but not insipid, nor yet coarse. Compare Plut. Mor. 
p. 514 F, Xípur Twa mapaoxevalovres dAAnAoıs, Wowep dAgci rots 
Adyoıs Ebrwövroven tH StarpByv: and again, p. 669 A, 7 dt rüv áv 
Sivapis . e . Xap aùr xai 7O0ovjv mpooriöneı. das is a later 
form. 
eiddvaı, infinitive of object, as in ver. 3, môs dei évi éxdore 
ämoxpiveodaı, “to each one,” according, namely, to the character, 
purpose, spirit, etc., of the inquirer. Compare the apostle's de- 
scription of his own behaviour, 1 Cor. ix. 22, rots maou yeyova 
vávra iva wavrws twas ccc. His discourses and answers at 
Athens, and before Felix, Festus, and the Jews at Rome, supply 
the best illustrations. 

7-18. Personal commendations and salutations. 

7. rà kar èpé= Phil. i. 12, “my matters”; cf. Acts xxv. 14. 
Not a noun absolute, but the object of ywwpice. 

On Tychicus, see Eph. vi. 21, and compare Lightfoot's very 
full note here. 

å äyamnrös dbeM$ós = Eph. Ze. 

xal motòs Sidxovos xat cvvBouhogs dv Kupiy. dv Kuplw is probably 
to be taken with both substantives, as both require some speci- 
fically Christian definition, which á$eA$ós does not ; and, moreover, 
in Eph. 4c. we have mods dtdxovos dv Kupie. orivöovAos is perhaps 
added in order to place Tychicus on a level with Epaphras, who 
is so designated i. 7, and who was in high repute at Colossae. 
murrés probably covers both substantives. 

8. Sy dmepya, x.T.. = Eph. vi 22 
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As to the reading, the Rec. Text has fva yo rà rep duds, with xe C 
Dde K L and most MSS., f Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Boh., Chrys. (expressly), 
Jerome (on Philemon), Ambrosiaster, al. 

va yoGre Tà repli juo», A B D” GP a few cursives, d e g Arm. Eth., 
maa Mops. Theodoret, Jerome (on Eph. vi. 21), Euthalius (cod. 

isch.). 

N" has yeGre with dudy. N° at first corrected Du» to judy to suit yrOre, 
but afterwards deleted this correction and substituted *»Q for yröre. The 
context, with the emphatic els aird roro, so obviously requires yrGre.. . 
duâ, that, considering the weight of authority, we cannot regard this as an 
alteration made in conformity with Eph. vi. 22. Besides, it is very unlikely 
that the writer himself should, to the Ephesians, say, els adrd roÜro Ira 
yvare, x.7.d., and to the Colossians of the same messenger, eis atrd roGro Iva 
YW, «.T.\. On the hypothesis that Eph. is not by the author of Col., it is 

ually improbable that the former should be written instead of the latter. 

e error may have arisen from re accidentally dropping out before ra, or, as 
Lightfoot suggests, when óuà» had once been written in error for uà» (as in 
&*), yrüre would be read yr re, as in 111 and John Dam. Of. ii. p. 214, 
and then the superfluous re would be dropped. These authorities, however, 
seem too late to be used to ee so early a corruption. 

Alford defends the Rec. Text, in which he is followed by Klöpper ; but 
most critics and commentators adopt the other reading. 


9. adv 'Ornciye TG TQ kal dyamıra dbeA$Q. Observe the 
delicacy with which Onesimus is given, as far as possible, the same 
predicates as Tychicus and Epaphras, he and Tychicus being, 
moreover, associated as subject of ywwpwiow. He was not &«- 
kovos Or auvöuvkos, but as a faithful and beloved brother he is not 
placed below them. Compare Rom. xvi. 6, 12. 

os or éb Spay, who is of you, £e. belongs to Colossae; 
hitherto, indeed, only a slave, but now a brother beloved, Philem. 
I6. It deserves notice how St. Paul assumes that Onesimus will 
be welcomed as such by his former master and by the Church. 
Calvin's very natural remark, ** Vix est credibile hunc esse servum 
illum Philemonis, quia furis et fugitivi nomen dedecori subjectum 
fuisset," serves to put in strong relief this confidence of the apostle 
in the Colossians. 

"ávra Üpiv yvepioücw rà öde. This is not a formal restatement 
of rà xar due, but includes more than that phrase, and ra epi 
jpev, namely, all that concerned the Church at Rome. This 
would naturally include an account of the conversion of Onesimus, 
who would be to them a living illustration of the success of St. 
Pauls preaching in Rome. Note the change from yvwpice to 
yvepuoboi:ww, in order more expressly to commend Onesimus to 
their confidence. 


Gdefg Vulg. Jerome, Ambrosiaster add after öde, wparröuera, a gloss 
which looks as if it originated in the Latin, which could not literally render 
ra $e. 

10. “Aowd{Lerar pâs 'Apiarapyos. Of Aristarchus we know that 
he was a Macedonian of Thessalonica, Acts xix. 20, xx. 4; a 
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member of the deputation to Jerusalem (#.), and a companion of 
St. Paul in the first part, at least, of his journey to Rome, Acts 
xxvi. 2, Lightfoot (Philippians, p. 35) thought it probable that 
he parted from St. Paul at Myra, having accompanied him at first 
only because he was on his way home to Macedonia, If the 
centurion in whose charge St. Paul was had not accidentally fallen in 
at Myra with a ship sailing to Italy, their route would have taken them 
through Philippi. If this view is correct, Aristarchus must have re- 
joined St. Paul at Rome at a later date. In any case, the notices 
in Acts show that he would be well known in proconsular Asia. 

ô cuvarypdderss pov. alxnalwros properly means a captive 
taken in war, and hence it has been supposed that it may here 
have reference to spiritual captivity ; cf. Rom. vii. 23; 2 Cor. x. 5; 
Eph. iv. 8. But none of these passages justify such an interpreta- 
tion. In Rom. the verb is used of captivity to sin; in Eph. it is 
in a quotation from a Psalm ; while in Cor. it is the thoughts that 
are brought into captivity so as to be obedient to Christ. There 
is no analogy to support the supposed use of aixkaAwros absolutely 
in the sense supposed. It would be particularly unlikely to be 
so used in a letter actually written from prison. 

On the other hand, St. Paul speaks of the service of Christ in 
terms of military service; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 3, and ovorperwwrg, Phil. 
ii. 25; Philemon 2. It is in accordance with this that he should 
use the term ouvarxudAwros here (and of Epaphras in Philem. 23). 
It has been conjectured that St. Paul's helpers may have volun- 
tarily shared his imprisonment in turn ; for Epaphras, who is here 
a auvepyös, is in Philemon a ouvatyp., and Aristarchus here ouvatyp. 
is there a ewepyós. 

Mápxos à äveyıös Baprdßa, * cousin," so defined by Pollux, iii. 
28, ddeA av watdes dyapıoi, eire dx marpadeAduy eot, eire dx pxrpa- 
BO doy eire ¿É de poU nal ddeAdijs, cit’ dx Övorv éppevwv adeAbwr el 
èx Svoty ÓgAevav. The use of it for “nephew” is very late. 

The relationship explains why Barnabas was more ready than 
Paul to condone Mark’s defection, Acts xv. 37-39. At the same 
time, the passage throws light in turn on the rather remarkable 
form of commendation here, “if he comes unto you, receive him." 
The Pauline Churches, which were aware of the estrangement, 
might not be very ready to give a very hearty welcome to Mark. 
Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 11. ödxeoda: is a regular term for hospitable 
reception. See, for example, Matt. x. 14; John iv. 45; often also 
in classical writers. 

w«pi oj, x.r... These injunctions probably had reference to 
the friendly reception of Mark, so that their purport is repeated 
in the following words. 

ll. "mooös å Aeyópevos 'loücros. Not mentioned elsewhere. 
The surname Justus is applied to two other persons in the 
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N.T., namely, Joseph Barsabbas, Acts 1. 23, and a proselyte at 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 7. It was a frequent surname amongst the 
Jews. 

oi Svreg dx wepıroufjs. These words are best connected with the 
following, odro: uóvo, «.7.A. The sense then is, “of those of the 
circumcision, these alone are," etc. Otherwise, oro: povor would 
not be true (see vv. 12-14), and of övres èx s. would have no signi- 
ficance. This construction, in which the more general notion 
stands first as in a nominative absolute, and the particular notion 
follows with the verb, is used by classical writers. 

On this oror uóvoc comp. Phil. ii. 20, oddéva exw loójvyov. 

ouyepyoi is the predicate, so that the apostle does not apply the 
term to the opponents. 

otriveg as usual specifies, not the individuals, but the character, 
“men that proved." See on Lk. ii. 4. The aorist &yerjdnoar 
seems to refer to some definite recent occasion. 

wapnyopía, “comfort,” only here in N.T., frequent in Plutarch. 
There is no ground for Bengels distinction, that wapauvdia refers 
to domestic, and wapryopia to forensic trouble. So far as the 
latter word has a technical sense, it is medical (cf. * paregoric ”) ; 
but it is commonly used of consolation in general, 

19. "Ewadpas, see i. 7. 

å èf pôv. “Who is one of you.” 

$oüÀos Xpıoroü Iyoo. A title frequently used by St. Paul of 
himself, once of Timothy in conjunction with himself, Phil. i. 1, 
but not elsewhere of any other. 

Távrore dywrılöpevos, x... Compare i. 29. 

tva orite réNetot kai wemAnpodopnydvor. “That ye may stand fast, 
perfect and fully assured." orvaı, as in Eph. vi. 11, 13, al., con- 
veys the idea of standing firm; hence réA«or xal rez. are secondary 
predicates, the first expressing the objective moment, the second 
the subjective; they were not only to be réAew dy Xpwrró, i. 28, 
but to have full assurance; cf. ii. 2. wAnpodopetvy in N.T. means 
either “to fulfil,” as in 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17, or, “to persuade fully," as 
in Rom. iv. 21, mAnpobopndeis Gri. . . Óvvarós rr ; xiv. 5, dv ro 
ip vot aAnpobopeitw. It is read in Rom. xv. 13, in B FG, where 
the sense is “fill”; but the better attested reading is mAnpwoaı. 
The Rec. Text here has zerAgpopévo, See on Lk. i. x. 

dv avri OeAjpan ToU Oeo. “In all the will of God” is not quite 
correct, yet we cannot say “every will of God." Lightfoot renders 
“in everything willed by God." The words are best connected 
with reà. xai merà., not with erre as the order of the words 
shows. avri probably has reference to the variety of circum- 
stances in which the Christian may find himself, with perhaps a 
un at the contrast with the definite external precepts of the false 
teachers. 
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orfre is the reading of ° A CD GK.L P and most mss., Chrys. Theodoret. 
oradfjre, R* B23 71 al , Euthal. (cod. Tisch.). Comp. Matt. ii. 9, xxvii. 
11, in both which passages B C 1 33 have éord@y for the Rec. form, The 
passive is adopted by the critical editors in all three places. 
m ee NABCD*G al, Syr-Harcl. marg., Euthal. (cod. 


zer\npwulra, DOK LP most mss, Syr-Harcl. text. and Pesh. Arm., 
Chrys. Theodoret. As, however, xAnpogopeiy is sometimes used with the 
meaning ''fill," the versions cannot be quoted with certainty for the latter 
reading, which probably slipped in as the more familiar and simpler word. 
18. paprup& yàp aðr. The apostle confirms by his testimony 
what he has just said of Epaphras. 
oTt dxet woAöv mövov. “That he has much labour." sóvos is not 
found elsewhere in N.T. except in the Apocalypse. It is, however, 
a common word for struggle in battle, and hence corresponds with 
the dydy of the apostle himself, ii. 1, and with the dywrıfönevos of 
ver. 12. The two words occur in juxtaposition in Plato, Phaedr. 
247 B, vba 0i) wovos re xai áyàv Ca yaros yux mpörerrau, 
zer wevov, MA B C P 80, Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. 


Boh. 

LijAov sroAév, Rec., with KL most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret. 
D al. have wo\ör i^o» ; D* G, woddv rórov. 

Five cursives have róĝov, and two (6 67?) dyüra. 

No doubt the rarity of révos in the N.T. is responsible for the variety of 
reading. It is found in the Apocalypse only. 

dwép Spay xal ray dv Aacdixela xol ray dv ‘lepawéder. Laodicea 
and Hierapolis stood on opposite sides of the valley at a distance 
of about six miles from one another, and twice as far from 
Colossae. From the conjunction of the three names here it 
appears probable that Epaphras stood in the same relation, as 
evangelist, to the three, and also that they were threatened by the 
same dangers; as, indeed, their near neighbourhood and con- 
sequent frequent intercourse would suggest. Compare ii. 2. 

14. dowd{erat pâs Aourâs å larpós 6 äyamyröds. “Luke the 
physician, the beloved." Beyond question the evangelist, named 
also 2 Tim. iv. 11 as well as Philem. 24. It is interesting to find 
two of the evangelists in St. Paul's company here. The reason of 
his calling being specified may be that he was attending on St. 
Paul in his professional capacity. It has been observed that his 
first appearance in company with St. Paul, Acts xvi. 1o, * nearly 
synchronises with an attack of the apostle's constitutional malady 
(Gal. iv. 13, 14), so that he may have joined him partly in a 
professional capacity " (Lightfoot). From the manner in which he 
is separated from the group in ver. ro it is clear that he was a 
Gentile. "This is fatal, not only to the tradition that he was one 
of the Seventy (which, indeed, is hardly consistent with the preface 
to his Gospel), but also to the conjecture that he was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. See on Lk. i. 2, x. 1-16, xxiv. 13-32. 
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kai Annas. Probably a contraction for Demetrius. It is 
remarkable that he is named without any epithet of commenda- 
tion, which is the more striking as coming after 6 dyaryrds. In 
Philem. 24 he is named with Mark, Aristarchus, Luke as a 
evwepyós of St. Paul. But in 2 Tim. iv. 10 he is mentioned as 
having deserted St. Paul, dyarjoas röv viv aiQva, Perhaps the 
curt mention here foreshadows that desertion. 

15. dewácacÓe rods dr Aaodıreia dBeA$oós, xal. Nupday, xal Tr 
xar olxoy abrör (or adrod) dxxinoiav. Nymphas (if this reading 
is correct) is probably a short form of Nymphodorus ; cf. Artemas 
for Artemidorus, Zenas for Zenodorus (Tit. iii. 12, 13), Olympas 
for Olympiodorus (Rom. xvi. 15), and perhaps Lucas for Lucanus. 

Tij» kar olxov, «.r.A., f.e. the Church that assembled in their 
house. The same expression occurs, Rom. xvi 5 and 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19, of the house of Prisca and Aquila at Rome and at Ephesus 
respectively ; also Philem. 2. Compare Acts xii 12. Separate 
buildings for the purpose of Christian worship seem not to be 
traced earlier than the third century. Bingham, Antig. viii. 1. 13, 
shows that special rooms were so set apart, but gives no instances 
of separate buildings. Probst (Kirchliche Disaplin, p. 181 f.) is 
referred to by Lightfoot as affording similar negative evidence. It 
is curious that Chrysostom understands the expression to refer 
only to the household of Nymphas. pa yoiv wis Óeixvvoi péyay 
röv ävdpa, el ye 3) oixia abro dxkÄncia, 

avrüv is difficult. Alford, Lightfoot, a4, understand it as 
referring to of mep Nyubär. Alford compares Xen. Mem. i. 2. 62, 
day res $avepós yevaraı kAérrov . . . rovrots Üdvarós darw ù Inpia, 
which is clearly not parallel, for «s is one of a class, and rovros 
all those belonging to that class. Lightfoot compares Xen. Anab. 
lii 3. 7, mpoope (McOpeddrys) mpös rovs "EAAwvas drei © dyyis 
éyévovro, x.r.À., and iv. 5. 33, érei & HAGov mpòs Keipioobor, xareAdp- 
Bavor xai dxeivous oxyvotvras. These also are not parallel, since 
here, as in other languages, the force is called by the name of its 
commander. Hence Meyer says that the plural cannot without 
violence be referred to anything but “the brethren in Laodicea 
and Nymphas." He thinks, then, that by these brethren is meant 
a Church distinct from that of Laodicea, but in filial relation to it, 
and meeting in the same house. Lightfoot also suggests (as an 
alternative to his first-mentioned view) that the “brethren in 
Laodicea " may refer to a family of Colossians settled in Laodicea. 

The reading varies between aóràr, aóroÜ, and adrıs. 

For the plural, R A C P 13 17 23 34 39 47 73, Boh. (wrongly quoted by 
Tisch. al. for atrof, see Lightfoot), Arab. (Leipz.), Euthalius (cod. Tisch.). 

For atro are DGK L 37 (cod. Leic.) nearly all cursives, Guth., Chrys. 
Theodoret (expressly), Ambrosiaster. 

For atris, B 67%. 

The Latin versions have the singular *' ejus," and so both Syriac, In the 
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latter the gender would be indicated only by a point. The Pesh. is pointed 
inconsistently, making Nympha feminine (Numphé) and the suffix (corre- 
sponding to aro or aóTrfjs) masculine. The Harclean, again, has the suffix 
eminine in the text, masculine in the margin. How the translator intended 
the proper name to be taken is uncertain; it may be either masc. or fem. 
Lightfoot thinks probably the latter. The Greek name is accented as 
feminine (Nóu$a») in B° and Euthalius (cod. Tisch. ). 

Nyuday as a feminine name would be Doric, and the occur- 
rence of such a form here is highly improbable. air7s, then, is 
probably a correction suggested by this misunderstanding of 
Nóu$av. But it seems more probable that the scgibe who made 
the correction had avro? before him than abrüw. avruv, again, 
might readily have been suggested to the mind of a copyist by his 
recollection of Rom. xvi 5 and 1 Cor. xvi 19 assisted by the 
occurrence of áóeX dois just before. 

adrijs is adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles (margin), WH., v. Soden, 
Weiss. Néwpar being accentuated accordingly. 
abrdy, by Tischendorf, Alford, Meyer, Tregelles (text). 
zs sm by De Wette (who designates atraw ''false and unmeaning "), 
ico 


16. kei ray ávayvecÓó wap dpiv À émuoroMj. Obviously the 
present Epistle, as Rom. xvi. 22, Téprios ó ypdias riv. dmoroA: 
I Thess. v. 27, dvayvwodiwaı riv émwroXjv: 2 Thess. iii. 14, da 
THs érurroAjs, these latter verses being of the nature of a post- 
script. 

wohoare Tva. Cf. John xi 37. sov, in the sense “take 
care,” is sometimes followed by öruws, as in Herod. i. 8, woíee kws 
xev Oeyoeaı yuurıw : ib. 209, wolee Sxws redy . . . ÕS pot 
Karacııjoys TOv waida, So with ws, Xen. Cyrop. vi. 3. 18. 

twa kai dy tf Aaodınday Exkinoig dvayvecÓf. See the similar 
direction ı Thess. v. 27, dvayyvwoOjvat rijv. èr. race rois ddeA dois. 
The present Ep. was to be read in the assembly of the Church, 
and a copy sent to Laodicea and similarly read there. Compare 
the address 2 Cor. i. r, which implies the sending of copies to 
neighbouring Churches. 

Kat Thy èx Aaodıkeias. Chrysostom says that some understood 
this of a letter written from Laodicea to St. Paul. The Syriac- 
Pesh. also renders “written from L.”; and so Theodore Mops., 
Theodoret, and many others, including Beza, a Lapide, Estius, 
and some recent commentators. But why should St. Paul direct 
the Colossians to get from Laodicea the letter written to him, of 
which he could not assume even that the Laodiceans had retained 
a copy? and how would the letter of the Laodiceans edify the 
Colossians? Moreover, xai tpets obviously implies that the 
Laodiceans were the receivers of the letter. Theophylact sup- 
poses the first Epistle to Timothy to be meant, which, according 
to the subscription, was written from Laodicea. This subscrip- 
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tion, indeed, probably owes its origin to the theory, which was 
earlier than Theophylact, and appears in the margin of the 
Philoxenian Syriac. Other Epistles of St. Paul have been similarly 
said in some of the Versions to be * written from Laodicea" (see 
Lightfoot). It is fatal to all such hypotheses that St. Paul had not 
been at Laodicea before this time (ii. 1), and, even had he been 
there, had now been some time in prison, and therefore could not 
have written any letter recently from Laodicea. 

These hypotheses are obviously founded on the error that 5) èx 
A. must mean “the letter written from ‘L.’” But this is not so. 
When the article with a preposition expresses a substantival notion, 
it is often proleptic, a construction which is called the attraction 
of prepositions (Jelf, N 647), Thucyd. li. 34, Üdwrovoi robs èk rüy 
woAdum : lii. 22, 10 Üovro oi èx Tüv wipywy $UAakes : vi. 32, were 
xovro 52 koi ô dÀXos dpuros Ó èx THs yrs. Most of the instances, 
indeed, cited by Jelf, ^c, and others are with verbs implying 
motion, as in Luke xi. 13, xvi 26. 

Assuming, then, as certain that the Epistle was one written by 
St. Paul to Laodicea, we have three alternatives to choose from. 
First, there is extant an Epistle actually bearing the title “To the 
Laodiceans." It is extant only in Latin, but must have been 
Originally written in Greek. Of it Jerome says (Vir. ZU. 5): 
“legunt quidam et ad Laodicenses, sed ab omnibus exploditur." 
It is, indeed, abundantly condemned by internal evidence. It is 
a mere cento of Pauline phrases put together with no definite 
connexion or purpose, and absolutely destitute of any local 
allusion, except in the last line, which is obviously borrowed from 
the verse before us, viz.: *et facite legi Colosensibus et Colos- 
ensium vobis.” As Erasmus truly and strikingly expresses it: 
* nihil habet Pauli praeter voculas aliquot ex caeteris ejus epistolis 
mendicatas. . . . Non est cujusvis hominis Paulinum pectus 
effingere. Tonat, fulgurat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus. At 
haec, praeterquam quod brevissima est (about as long as this ch. 
iv.), quam friget, quam jacet! . . . Nullum argumentum efficacius 
persuaserit eam non esse Pauli quam ipsa epistola It is found, 
however, in many copies of the Latin Bible from the sixth to the 
fifteenth century, and, as Lightfoot observes, for more than nine 
centuries it “hovered about the doors of the sacred canon, without 
either finding admission or being peremptorily excluded," until at 
the revival of learning it was finally condemned on all sides. The 
Latin text of the Epistle will be found on p. 308. A full account 
of its history with a collation of the principal MSS., also a transla- 
tion into Greek, will be found in Ligatfoot. 

Secondly, it may be a lost Epistle. We have no reason to 
question the possibility of St. Paul having written letters which 


have not come down to us (compare, perhaps, 1 Cor. v. 9); but in 
20 
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the present case we may observe, first, that the Epistle referred to 
was one to which some importance was attached by St. Paul 
himself, so that he himself directs that it be read publicly in two 
distinct Churches (for the passage justifies us in assuming that it 
was publicly read in Laodicea as well as Colossae) ; and, secondly, 
that in consequence of this direction not only must it have been 
copied, but great publicity was, in fact, assured to it. The Epistle 
to Philemon, which was in itself unimportant, and private, was not 
allowed by the Colossians to be lost, how much less an important 
public letter? Again, we know of three Epistles sent at this time 
to Asia Minor, namely, those to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, 
and to Philemon. It is best not to assume a fourth unless we are 
compelled to do so, which it will be seen we are not. In any case 
it could hardly have been an Epistle addressed to the Laodiceans, 
since if it had been we should not have salutations to the Lao- 
diceans in this Epistle, not to say that it would be called ri zpos 
Aaodıxeas rather than ryv èx A. 

The third alternative | is that the Epistle is one of those that we 
possess under another title. As early as the fourth century the 
claim was put forward on the part of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
by Philastrius, apparently from conjecture only, and one or two 
modern writers have adopted the same hypothesis. But in spite 
of some partial coincidences, it is really impossible to suppose 
these two Epistles to have been written at the same time by the 
same author to the same neighbourhood. 

The Epistle to Philemon has also been suggested, and Wieseler 
(Chrono. des Apost. Zeitalter, p. 450 ff.) speaks of this identifica- 
tion as scarcely open to doubt; but that Epistle is entirely private, 
and the delicacy of its appeal would be destroyed if St. Paul 
directed it to be read in public. 

There remains the Epistle to the Ephesians, which we know 
to have been written about the same time as the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and conveyed by the same messenger, and which, on 
quite distinct grounds, is, with high probability, regarded as a 
circular letter (see Introduction). 

tva kal duets ävayvüre. ‘See that ye also read.” It would be 
rather awkward to make this iva depend directly on woufrare. It 
may be taken independently, as in Gal. i ii. 10, póvov rar FTuxwv 
iva | prypoveówpev : 2 Cor. viii. 7, va xai dv ravrp TH xápirı mepo- 
oere (John ix. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 9; 1 John ii, 19 are not quite 
parallel). 

drws is frequently used by classical writers in a similar manner. 
Here, however, as woınoare has just preceded followed by ivo, it 
is perhaps more natural to understand before this iva, “ see that,” 
taken out of rowjoare by a sort of zcugma. 

17. xol elware “Apyinmy. Archippus, called uy. St Paul his 
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ovorparwrns (Philem. 2), was probably a son of Philemon, and a 
leading presbyter at Colossae (to suppose him to be a regular 
bishop would be an anachronism), or perhaps an “evangelist” 
(Eph. iv. 11). Lightfoot thinks it more probable that he resided 
at Laodicea (of which place the Apostolic Constitutions make him 
bishop), and accounts thus for St. Paul not addressing him 
directly. Contrast the direct address, Phil. iv. 3. But there the 
request addressed to the “true yokefellow” is a special one; here 
it is general, and the form adopted gives it an official character 
which is natural and suitable ; in fact, a direct address would have 
the appearance of harshness and discourtesy to the Colossians, 
and this the more the greater the authority he possessed. Would 
not this be the impression inevitably produced, if after animad- 
verting on the heretical teaching in Colossae, the apostle had 
added, “and thou, see that thou fulfil thy office” ? 

Bhéwe, “look to”; compare ı Cor. i. 26, BAerere riy» kAjow 
inv: x. 18, BAérere Tóv 'lopa;jA xarà cápxa. In Phil iii 2, 
BAérere rovs xvvas, «.r.A., the idea is of being on one's watch 
(against). 

Thy 9akxovíar. Clearly some office more important than the 
diaconate, properly so called, is intended here. So 2 Tim. iv. 5, 
Tiv Staxoviay gov mAnpoböpneov: compare Acts xii 25, wAnpw- 
cayres rıw Sıaroviay (of a special mission to Jerusalem). 

Av mapdAaßes dv Kupíe. The qualification é& Kvpí probably 
belongs both to the person and to the reception of the office ; as 
living in the Lord, he received it, and he received it as committed 
to him in the service of the Lord. : 

Tva adrhvy wAnpois. For the construction, compare 2 John 8; 

and for the sense, 2 Tim. iv. 5 quoted above. 
|j The admonition reminds us, indeed, of the admonitions to 
Timothy and Titus. If Archippus was a young man, and recently 
appointed to his office, it would be a natural reminder of its 
greatness and its difficulty ; and there is no need to suppose that 
a covert censure on his previous laxity is implied. 

18. 6 dowacpds rfj dufj xep? MadAou= 1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. 
ii. 17. In the latter passage St Paul states that this was his 
usual custom. 

pynpovederd pou ray Secpav. An appeal, touching in its brevity, 
and one which could not proceed from an imitator. He does not 
ask specially for their prayers, their sympathy, that they should 
spare him further anxiety, or the like; but all these are included 
in the request that they “were ever to keep before them the fact 
that one who so deeply cared for them, and loved them, and to 
whom their perils of false doctrine occasioned such anxiety, was a 
prisoner in chains" Alford; who adds, “when we read of ‘his 
chains’ we should not forget that they moved over the paper as 
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he wrote. His hand was chained to the soldier that kept him." 
This circumstance perhaps explains the singular abruptness of the 
request. 

4 xdpıs pef’ ópàr. This short form of benediction is used also 
in 1 Tim. vi. 21 and 2 Tim. iv. 22. 4 xdpıs used thus absolutely 
occurs only in the later Epistles. In the earlier it is defined by 
the addition of ro? Kupiov [jv] Ineo? [Xpiorov]. 

’Autv is added in N° D K L P and most mss, def Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both), Boh. etc. 

Omitted in N” ABCFG 17 673, gal. 

For the subscription, §X ABC DGL Pal. have rpò Kodaccaes (or 
KoXoccaec, Boo D F GL P, etc.), to which A B° add drd dwuns (wun A), 
and so Syr. (both) ; but Boh. has ‘“‘scripta Athenis." 

Some later authorities, K L and many cursives, add &4 Tvywo0 xal 
'Orgciuov. For other varieties and additions, see Tischendorf. 


Here follows the text of the spurious Epistle from a MS, in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


AD LAODICENSES. 


Paulus Apostolus non ab hominibus neque per hominem ; sed 
per Jhesum Christum fratribus qui sunt Laodicie. Gratia vobis 
et pax a Deo patre nostro et Domino Jhesu Christo. 

Gratias ago Deo meo per omnem orationem meam quod 
permanentes estis in eo et perseverantes in operibus eius, pro- 
missum expectantes in die iudici. Neque destituant vos quo- 
rundam vaniloquia insinuantium, ut vos avertant a veritate evangelii 
quod a me praedicatur etsi faciet Deus ut qui sunt ex me ad 
perfectum veritatis evangelii et servientes et facientes benignitatem 
operum salutis vite eterne. Et nunc palam sunt vobis vincla mea 
quae patior in Christo quibus laetor et gaudeo et hoc mihi est ad 
salutem perpetuam quod ipsum factum orationibus vestris et 
administrante Spiritu Sancto, sive per vitam sive per mortem, est 
enim michi vivere vita in Christo et mori gaudium et in id ipsum 
vobis faciet misericordiam suam ut eandem dilectionem habeatis 
et sitis unanimes. Ergo dilectissimi ut audistis praesentia mei, ita 
retinete et facite in timore Dei et erit vobis vita eterna, est enim 
Deus qui operatur in vobis et facite sine retractu quecumque 
facitis et quod est [reliquum] dilectissimi gaudete in Christo et 
praecavete sordidos in lucro. Omnes sint petitiones vestre palam 
apud Deum et estote firmi in sensu Christi et quae integra sunt 
et vera et pudica et iusta et amabilia facite, et quae audistis 
et accepistis in corde retinete et erat [sic] vobis pax. Salutant 
vos sancti. Gratia Domini nostri Jhesu cum spiritu vestro. Et 
facite legi epistolam colosencium vobis, 
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* Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed — whilst to 
those whose means of securing up-to-date information on the subject of which 
it treats are limited, it is simply invaluable." — Edinburgh Scotsman. 


“ The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indifference 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing. . . . Itis a noble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical commentary, with a 
practical end in view should be." — The Independent. 


“The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by extensive reading, and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. Many of the comments and suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and satisfactory." — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


“This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and wide 
scholarship given in clear and strong Englisb, . . . the scholarly reader will 
find delight in the perusal of this admirable commentary.” — Zion's Herald. 
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t Richly helpful to scholars and mixisters.’’—Tuz PRESBYTERIAN BANNER. i 


The Books of Samuel 


BY 
REV. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
Professor ef Biblical History and Interpretation in Amherst College, 


Crown 8vo, Net $3.00. 


* Professor Smith's Commentary will for some time be the standari 
work on Samuel, and we heartily congratulate him on scholarly work s« 
faithfully accomplished.” — 74e Athencum. 


* It is both critical and exegetical, and deals with original Hebrew and 
Greek. It shows painstaking diligence and considerable research. ’— 74e 
Presbyterian. 

“ The style is clear and forcible and sustains the well-won reputation of 
the distinguished author for scholarship and candor. All thoughtful stu- 
dents of the Scriptures will find the work helpful, not only on account of its 
specific treatment of the Books of Samuel, on which it is based, but because 
of the light it throws on and the aid it gives in the general interpretation of 
the Scriptures as modified by present-day criticism."— 74e Philadelphia 
Press. 


“The literary quality of the book deserves mention. We do not usually 
go to commentaries for models of English style. But this book has a dis- 
tinct, though unobtrusive, literary flavor. It is delightful reading. The 
translation is always felicitous, and often renders further comment need- 
less." — The Evangelist. 


«The treatment is critical, and at the same time expository. Conserva- 
tive students may find much in this volume with which they cannot agree, 
but no one wishing to know the most recent conclusions concerning this 
part of sacred history can afford to be without it."— Philadelphia Presby- 
terian Journal. 


“The author exhibits precisely that scholarly attitude which will com- 
mend his work to the widest audience."— The Churchman, 


“The commentary is the most complete and minute hitherto published 
by an English-speaking scholar."— Literature. 


“The volumes of Driver and Moore set a high standard for the Old 
Testament writers; but I think Professor Smith's work has reached the 
same high level. It is scholarly and critical, and yet it is written in a spirit 
of reverent devotion, a worthy treatment of the sacred text." —Pnor. L. W. 
BATTEN, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 
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* We deem it as needful for the studious pastor to possess himself 
of these volumes as to obtain the best dichonary and encyclopedia.” 
— THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


ST. MARK. 


By the Rev. E. P. GOULD, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


* In point of scholarship, of accuracy, of originality, this last addition to the 
series is worthy of its predecessors, while for terseness and keenness of exegesis, 
we should put it first of them all." — The Congregationalist. 


*'The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critical 
study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in the 
English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use of 
a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid." — The Lutheran Quarterly. 


* Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly. . . . The com- 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its best. . . . The 
Word study . . . shows not only familiarity with all the literature of the sub- 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation. . . . It will rank 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel." — 74/e 
Christian Intelligencer. 


* It will give the student the vigorously expressed thought of a very thought- 
ful scholar." — The Church Standard. 


“Dr. Gould's commentary on Mark is a large success, . . . and a credit to 
American scholarship. . . . He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to expect will be true 
in ME of every volume of the series to which it belongs." — The Biblical 
World. 


“The volume is characterized by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“The exegetical portion of the book is simple in arrangement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. . . . Dr. Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear." — The Chicago Standard. 


“In clear, forcible and elegant language the author furnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He treats 
these various subjects with the hand of a master.” — Boston Zion’s Herald. 


“The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case. . . . His treatment of them is always fresh and 
scholarly, and oftentimes helpful." — Zhe New York Observer. 
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“ It is hardly necessary to say that this series will stand first 
among all English serial commentaries on the Bible.” 
— THE BiBLicAL WORLD. 


ST. LUKE. 


By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., 


Master of University College, Durham. Formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


In the author’s Critical Introduction to the Commentary is contained a full 
treatment of a large number of important topics connected with the study of 
the Gospel, among which are the following: The Author of the Book — The 
Sources of the Gospel — Object and Plan of the Gospel — Characteristics, 
Style and Language — The Integrity of the Gospel — The Text — Literary 
History. 

FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be found in 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to the 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in the 
frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin versions, and in the attention 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of St. Luke's style. 


“It is distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, and 
sound exegesis. It is a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
a part." — Prof. D. D. SALMOND, in the Critical Review. 

* We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the inter- 
pretations. . . . It seems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
is common sense, fortified by learning and piety.” — The Herald and Presbyter. 

“An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
neglect." — The Church Standard. 

“The author has both the scholar’s knowledge and the scholar's spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary. . . . We know of 
nothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar." — The Outlook. 

“ The author is not only a profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character." — The Southern Church- 
man. 

“It is a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
first-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the INTERNATIONAL SERIES has already 
won." — Prof. J. H. THAYER, of Harvard University. 

7i Mtem having been so recently published, further notices are not yet 
evailable, 
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“ For the student this new commentary promises to be indispen- 
sable.” — The METHODIST RECORDER. 


ROMANS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
AND THE 


Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


* From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 
book, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 
It combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation." — 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 

* Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor. 
The introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive. 
This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to all 
earnest students. The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem- 
ber." — Professor GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 

“The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual." 
— Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned . . . The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity." — New York 
Observer. 

* We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister's library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul's masterly epis- 
tle." — Zion's Advocate. 

“We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it ıs possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
readers." — The Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. . . . There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has 
been employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author's 
thought." — N. Y. Independent. 

* We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical. . . . The commentary 
does not fail to speak witk the utmost reverence of the whole word of God.” 
The Congregationalis 
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“This admirable series." —I HE LONDON ACADEMY. 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. 


By the Rev. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., D. Litt. 


Formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


** The latest volume of this admirable series is informed with the very 
best spirit in which such work can be carried out—a spirit of absolute 
fidelity to the demonstrable truths of critical science. . . . This summary 
of the results of modern criticism applied to these two Pauline letters is, 
for the use of scholarly students, not likely to be superseded."— The Lon- 
don Academy. 


** An able and independent piece of exegesis, and one that none of us can 
afford to be without. It is the work of a man who has made himself mas. 
ter of his theme. His linguistic ability is manifest. His style is usually 
clear. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are especially grateful 
for his strong defence of the integrity and apostolicity of these two great 
monuments of Pauline teaching."— The Expositor. 


"It displays every mark of conscientious judgment, wide reading, and 
grammatical insight. " — Literature. 


‘In discrimination, learning, and candor, it is the peer of the other vol. 
umes of the series. The elaborate introductions are of special value."— 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 


“It is rich in philological material, clearly arranged, and judiciously 
handled. The studies of words are uncommonly good. . . . Inthe 
balancing of opinions, in the distinguishing between fine shades of mean. 
ing, it is both acute and sound." — The Church. 


‘‘ The exegesis based so solidly on the rock foundation of philology is 
argumentatively and convincingly strong. A spiritual and evangelical tenor 
pervades the interpretation from first to last. . . . These elements, to- 

ether with the author’s full-orbed vision of the truth, with his discrimina- 
tive judgment and his felicity of expression, make this the peer of any com- 
mentary on these important letters.” — The Standard. 


“ An exceedingly careful and painstaking piece of work. The introduc- 
tory discussions of questions bearing on the authenticity and integrity (of 
the epistles) are clear and candid, and the exposition of the text displays a 
fine scholarship and insight." — Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


‘The book is from first to last exegetical and critical. Every phrase in 
the two Epistles is searched as with lighted candles. The authorities for 
variant readings are canvassed but weighed, rather than counted. The mul- 
tiform ancient and modern interpretations are investigated with the ex- 
haustiveness of a German lecture-room, and the judicial spirit of an English 
court-room. Special discussions are numerous and thorough."— The Con- 
gregetionalist, 
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"] have already expressed my conviction that the Inter 
national Critical Commentary ts the best critical commentary. 
on the whole Bible, in existence." —Dn. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Philippians and Philemon 


REV. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Crown 8vo, Net $2.00. 


“It is, in short, in every way worthy of the series.”— The Scotsman. 


'! Professor Vincent's Commentary on Philippians and Philemon appears 
to me not less admirable for its literary merit than for its scholarship and its 
clear and discriminating discussions of the contents of these Epistles." —DR. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 


‘The book contains many examples of independent and judicial weigh- 
ing of evidence. We have been delighted with the portion devoted to Phile- 
mon. Unlike most commentaries, this may wisely be read as a whole."— 
The Congregationalist 


“Of the merits of the work it is enough to say that it is worthy of its 
place in the noble undertaking to which it belongs. It is ful? of just such 
information as the Bible student, lay or clerical, needs; and while giving an 
abundance of the truths of erudition to aid the critical student of the text, it 
abounds also in that more popular information which enables the attentive 
reader almost to put himselt in St. Paul's place, to see with the eyes and feel 
with the heart of the Apostle to the Gentiles." —Boston Advertiser. 


* If it is possible in these days to produce a commentary which will be 
free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias, the feat will be accomplished in 
the International Critical Commentary. . . . It is evident that the writer 
has given an immense amount of scholarly research and original thought to 
the subject. . . . Theauthor's introduction to the Epistle to Philemon 
is an admirable piece of literature, calculated to arouse in the student's mind 
an intense interest in the circumstances which produced this short letter from 
the inspired Apostle."—Commercial Advertiser. 


“His discussion of Philemon is marked by sympathy and appreciation, 
and his full discussion of the relations of Pauline Christianity to slavery are 
interesting, both historically and sociologically."— The Dial. 


“ Throughout the work scholarly research is evident. It commends itself 
by its clear elucidation, its keen exegesis which marks the word study on 
every page, its compactness of statement and its simplicity of arrangement." 
— Lutheran World. 


* The scholarship of the author seems to be fully equal to hist dertaking, 
and he has given to us a fine piece of work. One cannot but se that if the 
entire series shall be executed upon a par with this portion, thet van be lit- 
tle left to be desired." — Philadelphia Presbyterian Journal. 
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* A decided advance on all other commentaries. "— Tke Outlook. 


PROVERBS 


By the Rev. CRAWFORD H. TOY, D.D 
Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“This volume has the same characteristics of thoroughness and 
painstaking scholarship as the preceding issues of the series. In the 
critical treatment of the text, in noting the various readings and the 
force of the words in the original Hebrew, it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired."— The Christian Intelligencer. 


“ In careful scholarship this volume leaves nothing to be desired. Its 
interpretation is free from theological prejudice. It will be indispen- 
sable to the careful student, whether lay or clerical.” — The Outlook. 


ST. PETER AND ST. JUDE 


By the Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D. 


Rector of Fenny Compton, Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, 2.50. (Postage, 18c.) 


This is the latest volume of‘ The International Critical Commen- 
tary " which has been published. The treatment is not only critical, but 
expository, exegetical and practical. The introductions and notes are 
highly instructive, and thoughtful students of the Scriptures will find 
this work helpful and suggestive. 


“His commentary is very satisfactory indeed. His notes are par- 
ticularly valuable. We know of no work on these Epistles which is so 
full and satisfactory.” — The Living Church. 


“It shows an immense amount of research and acquaintanceship 
with the views of the critical school."—Herald and Presbyter. 


“ This volume well sustains the reputation achieved by its predeces- 
sors. The notes to the text, as well as the introductions, are marked 
by erudition at once affluent and discriminating."— Zhe Outlook. 


The International 
Theological Library. 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


THEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances in recent 
» years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopedia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 
as a whole. 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 
for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
ness of statement. At the same time, they have in view 
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that large and increasing class of students, in other depart- 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests 
of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
cate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND. 


Theological Encyclopsedia. By CHARLES A. Briccs, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
An Introduction to the Litera- By S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Pro- 
ture of the Old Testament. fessor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. (Revised 
and enlarged edition.) 
The Study of the Old Testa- By the Right Rev. HERBERT EDWARD 
ment. Rye, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ex- 
eter. 
Old Testament History. By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., 
late Professor of Biblical History, 
Amherst College, Mass. 
Contemporary History of the By Francıs Brown, D.D., Profes- 
Old Testament. sor of Hebrew, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 
Theology of the Old Testa- By A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., 
ment. Professor of Hebrew, New College, 
Edinburgh. 
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An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture ofthe New Testament. 


Canon and Text of the New 
Testament. 


The Life of Christ. 


A History of Christianity in 
the Apostolic Age. 


Contemporary History of the 
New Testament. 

Theology of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Ancient Catholic Church, 


The Later Catholic Church, 


The Latin Church, 
History of Christian Doctrine, 


Christian Institutions, 


Philosophy of Religion, 


Apologetics. 


The Doctrine of Ge, 
Christian Ethics. 


The Christian Pastor and the 
Working Church. 
The Christian Preacher. 


Rabbinical Literature. 


By S. D. F. SaLMoNp, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. " 

By CasPAR RENE Grecory, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the University of 
Leipzig. 

By WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Di- 
vinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

By ArTHUR C. McGirrEeRT, D.D., 
Professor of Church History, 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. (Now ready.) 

By FRANK C. PorTER, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

By GEORGE B. SrEvENs, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. (Now ready.) 

By Rosert Rainy, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the New College, 
Edinburgh. (Now ready.) 

By RosERT Rainy, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the New College, 
Edinburgh. 

By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, D.D., 
Principal of King's College, London. 

By G. P. Fısuer, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. (Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion.) 

By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History, P. 
E. Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. (Now ready.) 

By RoBERT Futnt, D.D., LL.D., 

* Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

By A. B. Brucr, D.D., late Profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 
(Revised and enlarged edition.) 

By WILLIAM N. CLARKE, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, 
Hamilton Theological Seminary. 

By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., Pastor of 
Congregational Church, New Ha- 
ven. (Revised and enlarged edition.) 

By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., 
Pastor of Congregational Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. (Now ready.) 

By Jonn Warson, D.D., Pastor of 
Presbyterian Church, Liverpool. 

By S. SCHECHTER, M.A., Reader in 
Talmudic in the University of 
Cambridge, England. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


The Literature of the Old Testament 


By Prof. 5. R. DRIVER, D.D. 


Canon of Christ Church, Oxford 
New Edition Revised 








Crown 8vo, 558 pages, $2.50 net 


“It is the most scholarly and critical work in the English lan- 
guage on the literature of the Old Testament, and fully up to the 
present state of research in Germany." —Prof. Pun SCHAFF, D.D. 


“Canon Driver has arranged his material excellently, is succinct 
without being hurried or unclear, and treats the various critical prob- 
lems involved with admirable fairness and good judgment." 

—Prof. C. H. Tov. 


“ His ee is singularly fair, calm, unbiassed, and inde- 
pendent. It is also thoroughly reverential... . . The service, 

Which his book will render in the present confusion of mind on this 

great subject, can scarcely be overestimated.” — The London Times. 


* As a whole, there is pod no book in the English language 
equal to this ‘Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament’ 
for the student who desires to understand what the modern criticism 
thinks about the Bible."—Dr. LvMAN ABBOTT, $» the Outlook. 


“The book is one worthy of its subject, thorough in its treat- 
ment, reverent in its tone, sympathetic in its estimate, frank in its 
recognition of difficulties, conservative (in the best sense of the 
word) in its statement of results." 

—Prof. Henry P. SMITH, in the Magasine of Christian Literature. 


‘ In working out his method our author takes up each book in 
order and goes through it with marvelous and microscopic care, 
Every verse, every clause, word by word, is sif ted and weighed, and 
its place in the literary organism decided upon.” 

— The Presbyterian Quarterly. 


“ It contains just that presentation of the results of Old Testa-. 
ment criticism for which English readers in this department have 
been waiting. . . . The whole book is excellent; it will be found. 
helpful, characterized as it is all through by that scholarly poise of! 
mind, which, when it does not know, is not ashamed to present de-, 
grees of probability." —New World. 


* . .. Canon Driver's book is characterized throughout by 
thorough Christian scholarship, faithful research, caution in the 
expression of mere opinions, candorin the statement of facts and of 
the necessary inferences from them, and the devout recognition of 
the divine inworking in the religious life of the Hebrews, and of the 
tokens of divine inspiration in the literature which records and em- 
bodies it,"—Dr. A. P. PEABODY, én the Cambridge Tribune. 
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THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By GEORGE B, STEVENS, D.D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University, 





Crown 8vo, 480 pages, $2.50 net. 


“In style it is rarely clear, simple, and strong, adapted alike to the gen- 
eral reader and the theological student. The former class will find it read- 
able and interesting to an unusual degree, while the student will value its 
thorough scholarship and completeness of treatment. His work has a sim- 
plicity, beauty, and freshness that add greatly to its scholarly excellence and 
worth.”— Christian Advocate. 


* Professor Stevens is a profound student and interpreter of the Bible, as 
far as possible divested of any prepossessions concerning its message. In 
his study of it his object has been not to find texts that might seem to bol- 
ster up some system of theological speculation, but to find out what the 
writers of the various books meant to say and teach.”— N. Y. Tribune. 


“It is a fine example of painstaking, discriminating, impartial research 
and statement." — The Congregationalist. 


*! Professor Stevens has given us a very good book. A liberal conser- 
vative, he takes cautious and moderate positions in the field of New Testa- 
ment criticism, yet is admirably fair-minded. His method is patient and 

' thorough. He states the opinions of those who differ from him with care 

- and clearness. The proportion of quotation and reference is well adjusted 

` and the reader is kept well informed concerning the course of opinion with- 
out being drawn away from the text of the author's own thought. His 

` judgments on difficult questions are always put with self-restraint and 
sobriety."— The Churchman, 


* It will certainly take its place, after careful reading, as a valuable 


synopsis, neither bare nor over-elaborate, to which recourse will be had by 
the student or teacher who requires within moderate compass the gist of 
modern research,” — Zhe Literary World. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE 
WORKING CHURCH 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Applied Christianity," ‘Who Wrote the Bible?" “ Ruling 
Ideas of the Presen. Age,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, 485 pages, $2.50 net. 


* Dr. Gladden may be regarded as an expert and an authority on practi- 
al theology. . . . Upon the whole we judge that it will be of great 
service to the ministry of all the Protestant churches." — The /nterior. 


* Packed with wisdom and instruction and a profound piety. . . . 
It is pithy, pertinent, and judicious from cover to cover. . . . An ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive, sagacious, and suggestive study and application 
of its theme." — The Congregationalist. 


** We have here, for the pastor, the most modern practical treatise yet 
published—sagacious, balanced, devout, inspiring. "— The Dial. 


* His long experience, his eminent success, his rare literary ability, and 
his diligence as a student combine to make of this a model book for its pur- 
pose. . . . We know not where the subjects are more wisely discussed 
than here."— The Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“This book should be the vade mecum of every working pastor. It 
abounds in wise counsels and suggestions, the result of large experience 
and observation. No sphere of church lifeor church work is left untreated." 
— The (Canadian) Methodist Magazine and Review, 


' A happier combination of author and subject, it will be acknowledged, 
can hardly be found. . . . It is comprehensive, practical, deeply 
spiritual, and fertile in wise and suggestive thought upon ways and means 
of bringing the Gospel to bear on the lives of men."— The Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


“ Dr. Gladden writes with pith and point, but with wise moderation, a 
genial tone and great good sense. . . . The book is written in an excel- 
lent, business-like and vital English style, which carries the author's point 
and purpose and has an attractive vitality of its own.”— The Independent. 


« A comprehensive, inspiring, and helpful guide to a busy pastor. One 
€nds in it a multitude of practical suggestions for the development of the 
spiritual and working life of the Church, and the answer to many problems 
that are a constant perplexity to the faithful minister.” 

. d he Christian Intelligencer. 
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BY 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, Ph.D., D.D. 
Washburn. Professor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 


Crown 8vo, 681 Pages, $2.50 Net. 


"The author's work is ably done. . . . This volume is worthy of 
its place in the series."— The Congregationalist. 


‘Invaluable as a résumé of the latest critical work upon the great forma- 
tive period of the Christian Church.”— The Christian World (London). 


‘‘ There can be no doubt that this is a remarkable work, both on account 
of the thoroughness of its criticism and the boldness of its views." 
— The Scotsman, 


“The ability and learning of Professor McGiffert’s work on the Apos- 
tolic Age, and, whatever dissent there may be from its critical opinion, its 
manifest sincerity, candid scholars will not fail to appreciate.” 

—Dr. GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 


‘“‘ Pre-eminently a clergyman’s book; but there are many reasons why it 
should be in the library of every thoughtful Christian person. The style 
is vivid and at times picturesque. The results rather than the processes of 
learning are exhibited. It is full of local color, of striking narrative, and of 
keen, often brilliant, character analysis. It is an admirable book for the 
Sunday-school teacher. ”—Boston Advertiser. 


«For a work of such wide learning and critical accuracy, and which deals 
with so many difficult and abstruse problems of Christian history, this is re- 
markably readable.”’— The Independent. : 


«It is certain that Professor McGiffert’s work has set the mark for: 
future effort in the obscure fields of research into Christian origin." 
—New York Tribune. 


* Dr. McGiffert has produced an able, scholarly, suggestive, and con- 
structive work. He is in thorough and easy possession of his sources and 
materials, so that his positive construction is seldom interrupted by citations, 
the demolition of opposing views, or the irrelevant discussion of subordinate 
questions." — The Methodist Review. 


‘¢ The clearness, self-consistency, and force of the whole impression of 
Apostolic Christianity with which we leave this book, goes far to guarantee 
its permanent value and success." — The Expositor. 
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History of Christian Doctrine. 


BY 


GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 
Crown 8vo, 583 pages, $2.50 net. 


'! He gives ample proof of rare scholarship. Many of the old doc- 
trines are restated with a freshness, lucidity and elegance of style 
which make it a very readable book." — 7e New York Observer. 


"Intrinsically this volume is worthy of a foremost place 1n our 
modern literature . . . Wehave no work on the subject in English 
equal to it, for variety and range, clearness of statement, judicious 
guidance, and catholicity of tone.”— London Nonconformist and Inde- 
pendent, 


“It isonly just to say that Dr. Fisher has produced the best His- 
tory of Doctrine that we have in English." — The New York Evangelist. 


“It is to me quite a marvel how a book of this kind (Fisher's 
nen of Christian Doctrine') can be written so accurately to 
scale, It could only be done by one who had a very complete com- 
mand of all the periods." — Pror. WILLIAM SANDAY, Oxford. 


“It presents so many new and fresh points and is so thoroughly 
treated, and brings 1nto view contemporaneous thought, especially 
the American, that it is a pleasure to read it, and will be an equal 
pleasure to go back to it again and again." —BisuoP Jonn F. Hurst. 


"Throughout there is manifest wide reading, careful prepara- 
tion, spirit and good judgment," — Philadelphia Presbyterian, 


“The language and style are alike delightfully fresh and easy 
. « « A book which will be found both stimulating and instructive 
tc the student of theology." — The Churchman. 


** Professor Fisher has trained the public to expect the excellen 
cies of scholarship, candor, judicial equipoise and admirable lucidity 
and elegance of style in whatever comes from his pen. But in the 
present work he has surpassed himself.”—Pror. J. H. THAYER, of 
Harvard Divinity School. 


“Jt meets the severest standard; there is fullness of knowledge, 
thorough research, keenly analytic thought, and rarest enrichment 
for a positive, profound and learned critic. There is interpretative 
and revealing sympathy. It 1s of the class of works that mark epochs 
in their several departments." — The Outlook, 


“ As a first study of the History of Doctrine, Professor Fisher's 
volume has the merit of being full, accurate and interesting." 
—Prof. Marcus Dops 


*, , . He gathers up, reorganizes and presents the results of 
investigation in a style rarely full of literary charm.” 
— 7 / Ae interior, 
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By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., New Haven. 
Crown 8vo, 508: pages, $2.50 net. 


* As this book is the latest, so it is the fullest and most auractive 
treatment of the subject that we are familiar with. Patient and ex- 
haustive in its method of inquiry, and stimulating and suggestive in 
the topic it handles, we are confident tbat it will be a help to the 
task of the moral understanding and interpretation of human life." 

— The Living Church. 


* This book of Dr. Newman Smyth is of extraordinary interest and 
value. Itis an honor to American schoiarship and American Chris- 
tian thinking. lt is a work which has been wrought out with re- 
markable grasp of conception, and power of just analysis, fullness of 
information, richness of thought, and affluence of apt and lumipous 
illustration. Its style is singularly clear, simple, facile, and strong. 
Too much gratification can hardly be expressed atthe way the author 
lifts the whole subject of ethics up out of the slough of mere natural- 
ism into its own place, where it is seen to be illumined by the Chris- 
tian revelation and vision." — The Advance. 


“The subjects treated cover the whole field of moral and spiritual re- 
lations, theoretical and practical, natural and revealed, individual and social, 
civil and ecclesiastical. To enthrone the personal Christ as the true content 
of the ethical ideal, to show how this ideal is realized in Christian conscious- 
ness and how applied in the varied departments of practical life— these are 
the main objects of the book and no objects could be loftier." 

— The Congregationalist. 


“ The author has written with competent knowledge, with great spiritual 
insight, and in a tone of devoutness and reverence worthy of his theme.” 
— The London Independent. 


“It is methodical, comprehensive, and readable; few subdivisions, 
direct or indirect, are omitted in the treatment of the broad theme, and 
though it aims to be an exhaustive treatise, and not a popular handbook, it 
may be perused at random with a good deal of suggestiveness and profit." 

— The Sunday School Times. 


“It reflects great credit on the author, presenting an exemplary temper 
and manner throughout, being a model of clearness in thought and term, 
and containing passages of exquisite finish." —//artford Seminary Record. 


“We commend this book to all reading, intelligent men, and especially 
to ministers, who will find in it many fresh suggestions.” 
—Proressor A. B. BRUCE. 
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By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D.D. 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo, 577 pages, $2.50 net. 


*! Professor Allen's Christian Institutions may be regarded as the most 
important permanent contribution which the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States has yet made to general theological thought. In a few 
particulars it will not command the universal, or even the general assent of 
discriminating readers; but it will receive. as it deserves, the respect and 
appreciation of those who rightly estimate the varied, learned, and independ- 
ent spirit of the author."— The American Journal of Theology. 


‘ As to his method there can be no two opinions, nor as to the broad, 
critical, and appreciative character of his study. It is an immensely sug- 
gestive, stimulating, and encouraging piece of work. It shows that modern 
scholarship is not all at sea as to results, and it presents a worthy view of a 
great and noble subject, the greatest and noblest of all subjects." — The Zn- 
dependent. 


«This will at once take its place among the most valuable volumes in the 
‘International Theological Library,’ constituting in itself a very complete 
epitome both of general church history and of the history of doctrines. 
. . . A single quotation well illustrates the brilliant style and the pro- 
found thought of the book. ”— The Bibliotheca Sacra. 


** The wealth of learning, the historical spirit, the philosophic grasp, the 
loyalty to the continuity of life, which everywhere characterize this thorough 
study of the organization, creeds, and cultus constituting Christian Institu- 
tion. . . . However the reader may differ with the conclusions of the 
author, few will question his painstaking scholarship, judicial temperament, 
and catholicity of Christian spirit."— 77e Advance. 


“It is an honor to American scholarship, and will be read by all who 
wish to be abreast of the age."— The Lutheran Church Review, 


'* With all its defects and limitations, this is a most illuminating and sug. 
gestive book on a subject of abiding interest."— The Christian Intelli- 
gencer.” 


“It is a treasury of expert knowledge, arranged in an orderly and lucid 
manner, and more than ordinarily readable. . . . Itis controlled by the 
candid and critical spirit of the careful historian who, of course, has his 
convictions and preferences, but who makes no claims in their behalf which 
the facts do not seem to warrant. "— The Congregationalist. 


'* He writes in a charming style, and has collected a vast amount of im- 
portant material pertaining to his subject which can be found in no other 
work in so compact a form. ”— The New York Observer. 
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Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow ; Author of ‘' The Training of the Twelve,” ‘‘ The Humilia- 
tion of Christ,” ** The Kingdom of God," etc. 





Crown 8vo, 528 pages, $2.50 net. 


Professor Bruce's work is not an abstract treatise on apologetics, 
but an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith, with reference 
to whatever in our intellectual environment makes faith difficult at 
the present time. 

It addresses itself to men whose sympathies are with Christianity, 
and discusses the topics of pressing concern—the burning questions 
of the hour. It is offered as an aid to faith rather than a buttress of 
received belief and an armory of weapons for the orthodox believer. 


"The book throughout exhibits the methods and the results of 
conscientious, independent, expert and devout Biblical scholarship, 
and it ıs of permanent value." — The Conyregationatist. 


t The practical value of this book entitles it to a place in the 
first rank." — The /ndependent. 


" A patient and scholarly presentation of Christianitv under 
aspects best fitted to commena it to ‘ingenuous and truth-loving 
minds.’ "— The Nation. 


«The book is well-nigh indispensable to those who propose to 
keep abreast of the times." — Western Christian Advocate, 


‘Professor Bruce does not consciously evade any difficulty, 
and he constantly aims to be completely fair-minded. For this 
reason he wins from the start the strong confidence of the reader." — 
Advance. 


«Its admirablespirit, no less than the strength of its arguments, 
will go far to remove many of the prejudices or doubts of those who 
are outside of Christianity, but who are, nevertheless, not infidels."— 
New York Tribune. 


“In a word, he tells precisely what all intelligent persons wish to 
know, and tells it in a clear, fresh and convincing manner. Scarcely 
anyone has so successfully rendered the service of showing what 
the result of the higher criticism is for the proper understanding of 
the history and religion of Israel." — Andover Review. 


«We have not for a long time taken a book in hand that is more 
stimulating to faith. . . . Without commenting further, we repeat 
that this volume is the ablest, most scholarly, most advanced, and 
sharpest defence of Christianity that has ever been written. No 
theological library should be without 1t." — Zion s Herald. 
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